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CHAPTER  L 

IN  WHICH  THE  READER  MAKES  THE  ACQUAINTANCE  OP  TWO 
PERSONAGES,  NOT  WARRANTED  RESPECTABLE,  YET  NECES- 
SARY TO  BE  KNOWN  IF  OUR  STORY  IS  TO  BE  WRITTEN  AND 
READ. 

On  a  dim  November  day,  a  middle-aged  man  sat  in  a 
room  in  St.  Vincent  Street  reading  letters.  Though  it 
was  only  a  little  after  mid-day,  the  light  which  pene- 
trated into  the  apartment  was  of  a  faint,  sickly,  dubious 
character,  and  hardly  served  to  show  him  the  words  and 
sentences  of  his  various  correspondents.  This  darkness 
and  dimness  was  caused  by  a  dense  fog  which  hung  over 
the  city,  turning  the  atmosphere  into  a  dirty  yellow  hue, 
and  hiding  every  object  a  few  yards  distant.  Dismal 
and  dreary  it  was  to  look  out  upon  the  shrouded  streets, 
and  see  passengers  and  vehicles  emerge  from  the  haze, 
and  after  becoming  faintly  visible  for  a  moment,  plunge 
into  it  againj  and  become  lost  to  view  ;  to  see  the  houses 
rise  up  on  the  opposite  side  like  huge  spectres,  their 
chimney-stalks  and  gables  being  scarcely  discernible, 
and  a  dim,  oppressive  immensity  hanging  above  tbem. 
1  A 
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Bat  the  middle  aged  roan  in  the  room  in  St.  Vincent 
Street  was  not  gazing  out  at  the  window  upon  the  fog 
and  the  jostling  pedestrians — ^he  was  busy  opening  and 
perusing  the  batch  of  letters  which  the  postman  had 
just  handed  in,  and  while  he  so  reads,  let  us  take  the 
opportunity  to  note  his  appearance. 

We  have  twice  remarked  that  he  was  middle-aged.  By 
that  we  mean  that  he  was  somewhere  between  forty  and 
fifty — ^probably  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter.  Judged 
by  the  laws  of  physiognomy,  he  was  anything  but  pre- 
possessing. A  thin,  sharp  countenance,  heavy  eye- 
brows, and,  of  course,  sunken  eyes,  a  small  hard-drawn 
mouth,  a  tapering  chin,  and  a  severe  cast  of  features, 
gave  indication  of  much  that  was  repulsive.  The  fore- 
head was  not  ill-developed ;  but;  from  the  top  of  what 
phrenologists  call  the  intellectual  region,  it  sloped  back, 
and  the  slope  did  not  redeem  itself  till  it  came  to  the 
ridge  of  the  crown,  at  which  point  the  head  towered 
with  a  marked  prominence.  There  was  not  a  want  of 
brain  in  that  head ;  but  you  could  see  at  a  glance,  with- 
out being  at  all  versed  in  the  **  bumps,"  that  the  deve- 
lopment was  not  in  the  best  direction.  The  slope  of  it 
was  such  as  to  tell  you  intuitively  that  it  indicated  a 
character  you  could  not  admire.  You  could  not  probably 
explain  why  it  led  you  to  take  up  such  an  opinion  ;  but 
there  is  something  in  every  one  which  impels  them  to 
judge  of  a  man  by  the  appearance  of  his  head  and  face^ 
and  the  judgments  founded  on  such  an  index  are  seldom 
wrong. 

You  already  don't  like  this  middle-aged  man,  then  ? 
Though  he  has  not  spoken  or  acted,  but  only  sat  while 
we  have  hastily  sketched  his  portrait,  you  are  convinced 
that  he  is  not  one  of  the  best  of  men ;  nay,  you  are  pre- 
pared to  find  him,  on  a  closer  acquaintance,  heartlcHS,  un- 
scrupulous, selfish,  cruel,  and  backed  up  in  these  qualities 
by  a  firmness  which  makes  him  at  once  determined  and 
relentless  ?  Well,  it  is  a  thousand  chances  to  one  that 
you  are  right ;  however,  we  shall  not  at  present  go  on  to 
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describe  his  positive  character,  but  let  that  be  revealed 
in  part  by  his  own  words  and  actions.  We  have  now 
introduced  him,  and  shall  finish  the  introduction  by  tell- 
ing his  name  and  profession.  He  was  known  to  his 
acquaintances  as  Daniel  Dexter,  the  commission-agent. 

Sitting  in  the  dingy  room,  he  opened  letter  after 
letter,  read  their  contents,  wrote  a  few  words  on  each, 
and  laid  them  on  one  side — doing  all  with  a  passionless 
and  unmoved  countenance.  At  length,  however,  he 
opened  one  whos6  first  few  lines  produced  a  marked  change 
in  his  countenance ;  and,  as  he  proceeded,  the  expres- 
sion of  interest  deepened,  quick  changes  passed  over  his 
face,  as  many  strong  thoughts  rushed  to  and  fro  within. 

His  sunken  eyes  actually  gleamed  in  the  dull  light, 
and  his  compressed  lips  twitched,  as  the  vision  of  his 
gathering  purpose  grew  more  distinct,  and  emerged  fi'om 
the  desirable  into  the  possible,  and  from  the  possible  into 
the  likely.  But  we  shall  get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  mood  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  reading  the 
letter  for  ourselves.     And  here  it  is : — 

''  Belfast,  Nov.  16,  18—. 

"  Sir, — I  have  already  informed  you  of  the  death  of 
Mr  George  Livingstone,  which  event  took  place  some 
months  ago.  On  opening  his  will,  which  was  in  ray 
possession,  I  found  that  his  estate  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  is  equally  divided  between  his  two  children — 
George  and  Lucy — who  are,  as  ;^ou  doubtless  know,  of 
the  respective  ages  of  eight  and  six  years.  He  directs 
that  the  boy,  with  bis  share  of  the  property,  be  sent  to 
the  care  of  an  uncle  abroad,  and  that  the  girl  be  entrusted 
to  your  care  to  be  brought  up  and  educated-  The  will 
has  now  been  proved  and  the  estate  realised,  and  if  you 
go,  on  receipt,  to  Messrs  Wilson  and  Baird,  bankers. 
Queen  Street,  you  will  receive  a  letter  of  credit  for 
the  amount  of  Lucy's  fortune — twenty  thousand  pounds 
— which  you  will,  of  course,  invest  in  a  way  at  once 
sure  and  advantageous  for  the  benefit  of  your  ward. 
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over  whom  you  will  have  perfect  control  until  she  comes 
of  age,  when  she  will  have  power  to  assume  the  direction 
of  her  own  affairs,  and  demand  an  account  of  your  intro- 
missions. The  girl  herself  will  be  despatched  on  Wed- 
nesday by  steamer,  in  care  of  the  captain,  from  whose 
hands  'you  will  receive  her  when  the  vessel  reaches 
Glasgow. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Patrick  O'Kelly. 

"  Twenty  thousand  pounds  I"  mused  Mr  Dexter. 
"  That  sum  would  enable  me  to  reach  the  object  of  my 
ambition.  It  would  start  me  comfortably — would  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  magnificent  fortune  I  By  all  that  is 
lucky,  my  life-dream  is  to  be  realised  yet!  I  have 
waited  long  and  schemed  incessantly.  All  my  scheming 
came  to  nought ;  but  here,  in  a  moment,  and  without 
ever  thinking  of  it,  the  way  is  opened  for  me.  Ha  I  it 
is  glorious  !  Twenty  thousand  pounds !  But  then  the 
girl  ?  Ptshaw  I  I  must  get  rid  of  her.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  bring  her  up  :  for  she  might,  by  some  foul 
chance,  get  to  know  about  the  money  and  try  to  wrench 
it  from  me.  No — no— such  a  perad venture  must  be 
made  impossible.  But  how — how  shall  I  get  rid  of  her  ? 
It  must  be  decided  on,  quickly.  She  must  not  even 
come  to  the  house ;  for  if  my  wife  comes  to  know  any- 
thing, it  will  spoil  all.  Mary  is  so  horribly  troubled 
with  the  thing  called  conscience,  that  were  she  to  suspect 
how  matters,  stand  with  the  twenty  thousand  pounds,  I 
would  never  have  peace  in  its  use.  What  a  plague  it  is 
to  be  concerned  with  these  squeamish,  silly  people,  who 
are  constantly  frightened  themselves,  and  who  try  to 
frighten  others,  about  justice,  generosity,  and  such  like 
things.  Bah  I  what  have  we  got  to  do  in  the  world  but 
make  the  most  of  it,  and  by  whatever  means  we  can  ? 
Priests  would  tell  us  about  a  world  after  this.  Well, 
perhaps  there  is ;  but  we  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  it 
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yet,  and  it  is  soon  enough  to  think  of  it  when  we  are  put 
into  it.  It  is  the  present  world  we  have  got  to  live  in 
now,  and  it  is  utter  folly  to  he  squeamish  ahout  making 
one's  self  right  here,  for  fear  of  what  is  to  come  in  the 
next.     Well,  now,  let  me  see.     About  this  girl.     How 

am  I  to  be  quit  of  her  ?     Must  I  .     No,  faith,  I 

durst  not  do  that — my  theory  won't  carry  me  through 
there.  No — I  won't — at  least  not  with  my  own  hands. 
Is  there  nobody  I  could  employ  ?  I  can  think  of  none. 
Let  me  see.  What  age  is  she  ?  Six  years.  Pshaw  ! 
it  surely  cannot  be  difficult  to  deal  with  a  child  so 
young?     She  can  tell  nothing.     I  can  lose  her.     I  can 

Oh,  I  must  think  of  some  plan.     Meanwhile,  I'll 

to  the  bank  and  get  the  bill  placed  to  my  account." 

Musing  thus  diabolically,  Dexter  folded  the  paper 
carefully  up,  when  a  thought  struck  him.  '*  Shall  I 
bum  it?"  he  mentally  asked  himself.  **  It  is  the  safer 
plan,  and  then  all  traces  will  be  lost ;  all,  yet  stay,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  show  it  to  the  bankers ;  I'll  keep 
it  till  I  have  seen  them,  and  get  the  cash  entered  in  my 
own  name." 

Having  come  to  this  resolution,  he  put  the  letter  into 
his  pocket,  and,  locking  the  door  of  his  office,  went  out 
into  the  fog,  to  go  along  to  Queen  Street. 

The  moment  Mr  Baird,  the  banker,  saw  Dexter  enter, 
be  came  out  of  his  private  room  and  approached  with  an 
obsequious  bow. 

"  Ha  I  the  remittance  has  come,"  thought  Dexter  to 
himself. 

"  Good  day,  Mr  Dexter,"  said  the  banker,  with  one 
of  his  blandest  smiles.  '*  Hope  I  see  you  well,  sir. 
Dreadfully  foggy." 

"  Very  thick  indeed,  Mr  Baird ;  I  was  afraid  I  was 
too  late." 

'*Not  at  all,  sir  —  not  at  all.  It  wants  several 
minutes  to  our  shutting  hour ;  but  even  though  it  had 
been  past  it,  you  should  have  been  attended  to." 

"Thank  you.     By  a  letter  from  Ireland  to-day  I  am 
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advised  that  a  letter  of  credit  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds  has  been  forwarded  to  you." 

"  Just  received  it,  sir.  Beg  to  congratulate  you,  Mr 
Dexter.     A  wealthy  relation  deceased,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes  I  It  was  rather  unexpected  though ;  I  confess 
I  had  little  or  no  expectation  from  that  quarter.  Pray, 
Mr  Baird,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  place  the  sum  to 
my  account — ^my  credit,  I  should  say  ?" 

"  Surely,  sir,  surely ;  and  1  trust,  Mr  Dexter,  you 
will  continue  to  favour  us  with  your  confidence?" 

**  Certainly,  Mr  Baird,  such  is  my  intention.  Now 
that  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  so,  I  think  of  attempting 
to  realise  a  long-cherished  ambition  of  mine — the  esta- 
blishment of  a  cotton-mill." 

'*  Capital  idea,  sir;  hope  the  speculation  will  realise  a 
princely  fortune.  But  it  cannot  fail,  sir — it  cannot  fail. 
Planned  and  guided  by  a  gentleman  of  your  business 
talents  and  soind  jndgi^nt,  it  will  be  certain  to  ancceed." 

**  Why,  yes  ;  1  flatter  myself  I  could  build  up  such 
a  concern,  and  by-and-by  my  son  will  be  old  enough 
to  come  under  training,  so  that  when  I  get  too  advanced 
in  life  for  business,  he'll  be  ready  to  carry  it  on— that 
is  what  I  look  to." 

"A  prospect  most  soberly  and  substantially  based, 
sir,"  rejoined  the  banker.  "  Then,  Mr  Dexter,"  he 
immediately  added,  "  may  we  cancel  the  letter  of  credit 
and  make  the  transference?" 

**  If  you  please,  Mr  Baird." 

It  was  done ;  and  the  credit  column  of  Mr  Daniel 
Dexter's  account,  with  Messrs  Wilson  and  Baird, 
showed  an  increase  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  commission  agent  left  the  Bank  and  proceeded 
eastward  to  his  own  residence.  On  nearing  the  top  of 
the  High  Street,  it  struck  him  that  he  had  forgot  to 
bum  the  lawyer's  letter. 

*'  I'll  do  it  now,"  he  daid,  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  a 
flaming  torch  suspended  over  an  apple-stall,  kept  by  a 
lame  man. 
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He  crossed  over,  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket,  and 
after  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  it  and  no  other,  he 
was  about  to  thrust  it  forward  into  the  flame,  when  his 
eye  fell  on  a  wild,  haggard  figure,  standing  over  against 
him. 

It  was  a  female.  A  cloak  of  faded  tartan  enveloped 
her  body,  and  a  scarlet  handkerchief  covered  her  head, 
and  was  fastened  under  the  chin,  but  from  beneath  the 
handkerchief  strayed  a  few  locks  of  her  coal-black  hair, 
which  fell  down  her  cheeks  and  were  cast  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  countenance  was  at  the  moment  lighted 
up  with  a  strange  angry  wildness  as  she  gazed  stead- 
fastly at  Dexter,  with  two  large  eyes  as  black  as  her 
hair,  which  pierced  and  flash^  with  very  brilliance. 
Her  face  was  oval,  and  had  once  been  beautiful; 
but  now,  marks  of  coarseness,  of  passion,  and  reckless 
boldness,  telling  of  a  present  and  past  lawless  life,  were 
stamped  upon  it*. 

Dexter  paused  when  he  saw  this  weird  figure,  and 
encountered  her  penetrating  eyes ;  and,  half  starting 
back,  be  hastily  returned  the  letter  to  his  bosom  and 
walked  on: 

When  passing  by  the  end  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
within  its  shadow,  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm,  and  a 
hollow  voice  uttered  his  name.  He  turned  round.  It 
was  the  same  figure  he  had  seen  in  the  High  Street. 

"Daniel  Dexter T'  she  repeated  in  a  tone  that  un- 
accountably impressed  him. 

"  What  know  you  of  me  ?  or  what  would  you  with 
me  ?"  he  asked. 

"  So,  you  do  not  know  me  ? — you  have  forgotten 
me?"  she  said,  while  a  momentary  scorn  flashed  from 
her  face. 

"  Forgotten  you  I"  he  echoed  ;  "  I  never  knew  you 
— never  saw  you  before." 

"  That  is  false  I"  returned  the  woman.  "  Once  you 
knew  me,  and,  alas  for  me,  too  well.  Hast  no  remem- 
brance of  Sarah  Gordon  ?" 
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"  Sarah  Gordon  I "  he  repeated,  starting  violently. 
"  Are  you  Sarah  Gordon  ?" 

"  I  am,"  she  rejoined.  "  I  am  she ;  who,  before  she 
listened  to  your  false  promises,  was  innocent  aiid  pure. 
Now,  you  see  what  I  have  become — what  you,  by  injury 
and  wrong,  made  me  to  become." 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met/'  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
growing  coolness. 

'*  It  is  indeed,  she  returned.  "  Not  since — since  I 
knew  it  was  vain  to  trust  you  longer,  or  hope  anything 
at  your  hand — not,  Daniel  Dexter,  since  the  day  you 
wronged  me  for  ever  by  marrying  Mary  Fulton.  From 
the  hour  when  you  cast  off,  cruelly  and  without  a  word, 
her  whom  you  had  betrayed,  I  have  never  sought  you." 

"  And  why  seek  me  now  ?"  he  asked  coldly. 

"  I  sought  you  not,"  she  rejoined.  "  It  was  by  acci- 
dent I  saw  you,  and  I  address  you  now  only  by  an  im- 
pulse born  of  that  accident.  But  when  I  saw,  in  ray 
degradation  and  blighted  misery,  him  who  had  tarnished 
and  trampled  me  under  foot,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
accosting  him  to  tell  him  that  I  yet  live<l — ^lived  to 
curse  him,  to  cherish  towards  him  an  implacable  hatred  I 
Dost  wonder  that  I  have  addressed  you,  Daniel  Dexter? 
Do  you  not  know  how  fearfully  you  wronged  me,  how 
remorselessly  you  left  me,  unarmed  and  all  exposed,  to 
the  mercy  and  charity  of  a  merciless  and  uncharitable 
world?  Helpless,  friendless,  you  turned  from  me,  and 
went  to  the  arms  of  another.  It  was  then  I  learned  how 
utterly  base  and  selfish  was  the  man  I  had  trusted — ^the 
man  I  had  loved." 

"  Pshaw,  Sarah  !  you  know  I  could  not  do  otherwise. 
It  would  have  been  madness  to  have  married  you.  I 
would  thereby  have  lost  my  wo/ldly  position  for  ever. 
You  don't  think  I  was  such  a  fool  as  do  that  ?" 

"No;  you  chose  rather  to  be  a  knave  than  a  fool," 
rejoined  the  woman  bitterly.  "  But  in  looking  to  what 
you  considered  your  own  interests,  you  had  no  thought 
for  me.     Having  served  your  base  uses,  I  was  turned 
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adrift  to  beg  or  steal,  or  sin  with  others  as  I  had  done 
with  you,  or  die.  1  have  done  the  three  first,  and  no 
doubt  I  shall  die  one  day.  But  you,  Daniel  Dexter, 
think  ye  a  day  of  reckoning  will  never  come  for  you  ? 
Are  my  heavy  wrongs  not  to  be  visited  on  your  head  ? 
Am  I  to  be  the  only  sufferer  ?  Was  it  I  alone  who 
sinned  ?  Think  of  it,  Daniel  Dexter — ^think  of  it  and 
tremble  I" 

"  Bah  I  don't  attempt  to  frighten  me,"  said  the  agent. 
"  I  am  not  one  of  those  silly  people  who  are  to  be  terri- 
fied by  such  words.  We  must  all  play  the  game  of  life 
as  skilfully  as  we  can,  and  if  others  suffer  by  our  moves, 
that  is  their  misfortune,  not  our  blame.  As  I  have 
already  said,  I  would  have  been  ruined  for  life  if  I  had 
married  you." 

"Then,  why  did  you  betray — why  did  you  wrong 
me  ?"  asked  the  woman  with  a  burst  of  scorn. 

"  Ah,  well,"  replied  the  villain  carelessly,  "  I  sup- 
pose we  must  place  that  to  the  account  of— of  youth, 
and  passion,  and — and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  you 
wrong  me  by  saying  that  I  never  thought  of  you.  J 
did  think  of  you  very  often,  and  wondered  what  had 
become  of  you  ;  and  if  I  have  done  nothing  for  you,  it 
was  because  I  could  discover  no  traces  of  you." 

"  Did  you  search  ?"  she  asked,  bending  her  piercing 
eyes  upon  him  incredulously. 

"How  could  I  search  when  I  had  no  clue?"  he 
answered.  "  But  now  that  we  have  met,  we  may  be 
mutually  benefited.  Our  meeting  is,  indeed,  fortunate, 
for  at  the  present  time  I  want  a  piece  of  service  done 
me ;  you  can  do  it,  and  I  will  pay  you  well  for  it." 

"  A  sei'vice  I"  she  slowly  repeated,  and  gazed  as  if 
she  would  look  into  his  soul  ajnd  read  his  heart. 

"  Ay,  a  service.  Wilt  do  it  ?  Wilt  earn  a  handsome 
reward  ?" 

"  Name  the  service,"  said  the  other,  never  taking 
her  eyes  from  Dexter's  face. 

"  WeU,  it  is  a  very  simple  one.    Merely  to  rid  me  of 
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a  child — a  girl  whose  presence  will  prove  troublesome 
tome.     Do  you  understand?'' 

"  A  child  I     Is  it  your  own  ?" 

And  her  eyes  gleamed  with  a  double  flashing  light 
as  she  put  the  question. 

"  No,  it  is  not  mine,'*  he  replied.  "  But  ask  no  more 
questions.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  relieve  me  of  her. 
Do  with  her  as  you  will,  only  make  it  impossible  for 
her  ever  to  trouble  me.  Dost  consent  ?  I  will  reward 
you  handsomely. 

The  woman  stood  silent  for  some  time,  evidently  revolv- 
ing some  thoughts  in  her  mind.     At  length  she  spoke — 

*'This  matter  requires  consideration,"  she  said. 
"  Let  us,  if  you  will,  adjourn  to  yonder  public-house.  I 
know  the  back  entrance  to  it,  and  we  can  get  in  without 
being  observed.  1  will  there  think  of  your  proposal, 
and  tell  you  if  I  can  agree  to  it." 

<*  Lead  the  way,  then,  for  this  is  not  business  for  the 
street,"  he  muttered  ;  and  she  took  him  across  to  a  low 
house  at  the  entrance  to  a  lane.  The  front  door  was 
open,  and  one  or  two  half-clad  forms  were  drinking  at 
the  counter;  but  instead  of  entering  there,  she  passed 
towards  the  end,  and  dived  beneath  a  doorway  which 
led  to  the  back  of  the  premises.  At  the  end  of  a  dark 
and  narrow  passage  they  came  to  a  closed  door,  but  on, 
the  woman  giving  three  peculiar  knocks,  it  was  opened 
by  a  man  with  a  dark  scow^ling  visage,  who  bestowed  a 
keen  glance  on  Dexter  as  he  passed  into  the  interior, 
behind  his  companion. 

No  sooner  were  they  admitted  than  the  gruff,  savage- 
looking  porter  closed  the  heavy  door  and  pushed  in  the 
iron  bolts.  The  woman  seemed  familiar  with  the  loca- 
lity, for  she  walked  unhesitatingly  along  the  dark  pas- 
sage, and  into  a  room  towards  the  right.  The  gas  was 
burning  low,  but  a  man  who  glided  in  behind  them  put 
it  up,  and  the  apartment  was  revealed — a  small  dingy 
room  with  a  fixed  table  in  the  centre,  and  two  or  three 
deal  forms  standing  abng  the  sides  of  the  walls. 
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''What  will  yon  have,  sir?"  asked  the  maD,  after 
directing  a  momentary  glance  towards  the  female,  and 
receiving  from  her  a  secret  sign. 

''  Ah  I  well,  I  don't  know  ;  suppose  we  have  a  glass 
of  ale  the  piece,  Sarah  ?  "  said  Dexter. 

.  Sarah  nodded,  and  Dexter  in' his  tnm  nodded  to  the 
waiter,  who  instantly  vanished  to  execute  the  order. 

I'he  agent  sat  down  at  one  side  of  the  table,  and  the 
woman  seated  herself  at  the  other,  exactly  opposite — the 
flaming  gas  above  shining  full  on  both  their  features, 
and  showing  them  plainly  to  each  other. 

They  sat  in  silence  for  some  minutes — Sarah  gazing 
with  a  steadfast  intensity  into  Dexter's  face,  till  the  lat- 
ter grew  uneasy  under  the  dark  piercing  eyes. 

''  Why  are  you  staring  at  me  so  ?  "  he  at  length 
asked  with  a  frown. 

''  I  was  thinking  of  the  time  when  last  we  met,^' 
she  replied,  as  a  flash  leapt  out  from  the  penetrating 
orbs. 

''Ah,  things  have  changed  much  since  then.  You 
are  so  altered,  Sarah,  that  I  would  not  have  known 
you." 

"  Can  you  wonder  that  it  is  so  ?  Have  I  not  been 
made  to  suffer  that  which  takes  all  gentleness  from  the 
heart,  and  all  softness  from  the  countenance?  When 
last  vou  saw  me  1  had  fallen  no  doubt,  but  still  I  trusted. 
I  then  doubted  nothing — suspected  nothing.  Since  then 
I  have  learned  to  doubt  all,  to  suspect  everybody,  to 
fight  for  a  place  among  the  rough  and  the  lawless.  Is 
that  not  enough  to  change  my  countenance  ?  For  years 
I  have  lived  in  scenes  of  debauchery,  of  crime,  of — no 
matter.  I  was  driven  to  it :  yon  drove  me,  Daniel,  and 
yet  you  wonder  to  find  me  altered." 

"  Pflhaw  I  we  did  not  come  here  to  speak  of  the  past, 
but  the  present.     About  that  child.     Do  you  consent  to 
take  her  off  my  hand  ?  " 
"  Where  is  she  ?  " 
"  I  tell  you,  you  must  ask  no  questions.     If  you 
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agree,  meet  me  at  Nelson's  Monument  to-morrow  night 
at  midnight,  and  receive  her  from  me/' 

"  And  what  is  the  sum  ?  " 

"  Fifty  pounds."    . 

"  Fifty  pounds  for  bringing  up  a  girl  ?  "  said  the  wo- 
man with  a  sneer.         « 

"  Why,  if  you  do  mean  to  -bring  her  up  she'll  not  cost 
you  much,  and  in  a  year  or  two  she'll  be  able  to  earn 
something.  But  she  may  be  no  burden  to  you  at  all. 
There  are  many  chances  of  her — dying!  and  in  that 
case  you  have  the  fifty  pounds  for " 

"  For  risking  my  neck,"  interrupted  the  woman 
fiercely.  "  I  see  what  you  are  pointing  at.  You  would 
have  me  murder  the  girl." 

"  Nay,  I  advise  nothing,  Sarah.  You  can  do  with 
her  as  you  choose,  and  I  shall  ask  no  questions." 

Before  the  other  had  time  to  reply,  the  man  returned 
with  two  glasses  of  ale,  one  of  which  he  set  down  before 
Sarah  and  the  other  beitore  Dexter,  while  another  mean- 
ing look,  altogether  unnoticed  by  the  agent,  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  former. 

There  was  evidently  an  understanding  betwixt  the 
two,  which  Dexter  never  suspected — never  dreamt  of 

"  Leave  us,  and  be  sure  that  we  are  not  interrupted," 
said  Dexter,  pointing  to  the  door. 

With  a  bow  the  waiter  retired. 

*'  Now,  Sarah,  drink,  and  say  that  it  is  a  bargain." 

Without  speaking,  she  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips  and 
drank.  The  agent  did  the  same.  She  eagerly  watched 
him  as  he  drained  tl^  glass,  and  when  its  bottom  was 
nearly  parallel  with  the  ceiling,  a  gleam  of  triumph 
danced  in  her  eyes,  and  a  grim  smile  played  round  her 
lips. 

"  You  receive  the  girl,  then  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  placed 
his  empty  glass  upon  the  table. 

"  Not  for  the  sum  you  named,"  she  answered. 

"  What  will  content  ye?  " 

**  The  double.     Give  me  a  hundred,  and  1*11  do  it." 
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The  sum  is  a  large  one,"  said  Dexter  after  a  pause. 

"  So  is  the  service,"  rejoined  the  woman  promptly, 
and  with  a  nod  of  decision. 

"  Well,  I  agree.  Do  you  promise  to  meet  me  at  the 
Monument  to-morrow  night  at  twelve  to  receive  the  girl 
and  the  hundred  pounds  ?  "  * 

"  I  do." 

"  Enough.      I    shall — shall — sh .     Why,    how 

drowsy  I  feel." 

"  So  do  I — that  ale  must  be  strong  I  " 

"  It  is  most  unaccountable,"  said  the  agent,  struggling 
in  vain  against  the  sleep  that  was  coming  over  him. 
He  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  rise,  but  failed ; 
stronger  and  stronger  became  the  potent  spell,  and  in 
two  minutes  he  lay  with  his  head  upon  the  table  in  a 
deep  sleep. 

The  woman,  who  had  appeared  indifferent,  yet  was 
all  the  time  watching  him  like  a  hunter,  who  has  a  lion 
in  the  toils,  no  sooner  heard  him  begin  to  breathe 
heavily,  than  she  rose  hastily  from  her  seat,  and  passed 
round  to  where  he  sat. 

"  That  letter,"  she  muttered,  **  I  must  see  that  letter. 
I  am  certain  it  will  give  me  some  explanation  of  this 
business.     It  was  into  this  pocket  he  put  it." 

She  thrust  her  hand  into  his  breast  and  pulled  out 
the  letter  he  was  about  to  bum  on  the  street :  hastily 
she  unfolded  it  and  read.  What  joy,  what  triumph, 
was  on  her  countenance  as  she  made  herself  mistress  of 
the  contents. 

"  I  see  it  all,"  she  muttered  with  wild  delight.  *'  He 
wants  to  get  rid  of  the  girl,  and  take  the  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  himself  I  Oh,  the  villain,  the  dark  ruth- 
less villain  I  But,  I'll  baulk  him  I  V\\  be  revenged  at 
last  I  I  have  waited  long,  but  the  chance  has  come  now, 
and  a  glorious  chance  it  is  I  Now,  Daniel  Dexter,  you 
shall  know  what  it  is  to  have  incurred  a  woman's  re- 
venge I " 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  mused.     "  Yes !"  she  ex- 
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claimed  eagerly ;  Shuffle  shall  copy  it,  and  I'll  put  the 
copy  into  I  )aniers  pocket,  and  keep  the  original  I  Oh,  I 
shall  triumph  over  him  some  day  I" 

She  flew  from  thje  room,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 
In  the  passage  she  met  the  man  who  had  brought  in  the 
ale. 

"  Ha  I  Sail,  what's  your  game  to-night  ?''  he  hurriedly 
asked.  "  Do  you  want  the  help  of  the  Swaggerer,  or 
the  Captain  himself?" 

"  No,  I  want  nobody  !  And  you  must  say  nothing 
about  this  to  any  of  them  I  Don't  go  near  him  1  Stay, 
I'll  lock  him  in,  and  take  the  key  with  me  I" 

She  stept  back  as  she  spoke,  and  locking  the  room  in 
which  Dexter  was,  extracted  the  key. 

"  But  what's  your  game  ?"  persisted  the  man. 

"  Never  mind,  but  be  you  secret ;  remember,  if  you 
blab  one  word,  I  shall  ruin  you — you  know  my  power?" 

"  Yes,  yes — well,  I  won't  T' 

"  Right.     In  an  hour  I  shall  be  back." 

She  hurried  along,  and  the  savage  porter  let  her  out 
by  the  same  door  at  which  they  had  entered.  She 
glided  along  from  street  to  street,  till  she  entered  one 
composed  of  good-looking  houses,  and  paused  at  an  arch- 
way leading  to  a  court.  On  both  sides  of  the  archway 
were  painted  the  names  and  professions  of  the  occupants, 
and  about  the  centre,  within  a  deep  yellow  line,  on  a 
Prussian-blue  ground,  and  in  very  white  letters,  appeared 
the  words  "  Shuffle  &  Sleek,  Writers" 

She  appeared  to  know  the  place  quite  well ;  for  though 
she  paused,  it  was  only  to  see  that  no  one  was  observing 
her.  Satisfied  on  this  point,  she  passed  quickly  beneath 
the  arch,  and  up  the  court,  turning  into  a  door  to  the 
right.  Within  the  door  was  a  staircase.  This  she 
ascended  without  once  looking  at  the  painted  hand,  with 
one  finger  out,  which  surmounted  the  words — "  To 
Messrs  Shuffle  &  Sleek's  chambers." 

Upon  a  door  on  the  second  landing  the  name  of  this 
honourable  firm  appeared  again.     Through  it  the  woman 
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disappeared  and  entered  a  lobby  surrounded  by  other 
doors  leading  to  apartments  whose  designation  and  uses 
were  printed  upon  them.  One  only  bore  no  inscription, 
and  this  she  opened,  proceeding  along  a  passage,  at  tKe 
far  end  of  which  was  another  door.  Opening  it  likewise, 
she  glided  into  the  small  room  to  which  it  led,  where 
sat  an  elderly  man  at  a  desk,  writing  very  busily. 

He  looked  up  on  hearing  the  noise  maae  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  and  started  when  he  beheld  his  visiter. 

"  Ah  1  Sail,  you  here  at  this  time  ?"  he  said.  "  What's 
in  the  wind  to-night  ?  None  of  them  in  trouble — ^none 
of  them  caught  ?     Eh?'' 

*'  No,  no ;  my  business  is  entirely  private.  No  one 
knows  it,  and  I  want  no  one  to  know  of  it.  Here  is  a 
letter  ;  I  want  it  copied  immediately,  and  in  a  hand  as 
similar  as  you  can  assume." 

"  A  letter  I  what  is  it  about  ?" 

**  Now,  ask  nothing ;  for  I'll  not  tell.  Just  do  as  I 
say,  and  quickly." 

"  Oh,  well,  give  it  me,  and  I'll  do  my  best." 

He  took  it,  glanced  it  over,  and  looked  at  Sail  in- 
quiringly ;  but  she  put  her  finger  to  her  lip,  and  mo- 
tioned him  to  proceed  to  copy  it. 

He  obeyed ;  and  while  he  is  writing,  we  shall  say,  in 
two  or  three  sentences,  what  sort  of  a  man  he  looked  like. 

He  was  short  and  stout,  was  bald  on  the  crown, 
though  elsewhere  a  good  crop  of  black  hair  covered  his 
head.  He  had  a  round  face,  and  a  most  inquisitive 
eye ;  was  somewhat  restless  in  his  motions,  and  had  a 
curious  way  of  regarding  people  with  a  side  look. 
Thus,  while  he  sat  copying  the  letter  and  seemed  to  be 
intently  regarding  the  paper,  he  was  constantly  casting 
furtive  glances  at  Sail,  as  if  trying  to  read  her,  and  un- 
derstand from  her  face  what  she  refused  to  tell  him  with 
her  tongue.  To  read  Sail  by  her  face,  however,  was  a 
feat  which  even  he  could  not  accomplish,  and  he  was 
forced  to  confess  to  himself,  when  he  had  done  copying 
the  letter,  that  he  was  quite  baffled. 
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'*  Is  it  done  ?*'  she  asked,  seeing  him  pause. 

"  It  is." 

"  Then  let  rae  have  it.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose, 
Have  you  made  a  good  imitation  ?'' 

"  Very.    You  can  hardly  know  it  from  the  original." 

"  Good  r' 

She  caught  up  the  original  and  the  copy  and  glided 
to  the  door.  Before  finally  making  her  exit  she  looked 
hack  towards  Mr  Shuffle,  who  was  sitting  looking  at 
her,  and,  holding  up  her  finger,  admonishingly  said — 

"  Rememher,  not  a  word  to  any  one." 

"  I  understand.'^ 

The  next  moment  she  was  gone. 

"  Very  strange,"  muttered  Shuffle.  "  Curious  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  must  know  more  about  it.  Let  me  see,  the 
vessel  from  Belfast  arrives  to-morrow  night.  I'll  be  on 
the  watch." 

Making  this  resolve,  he  returned  again  to  his  work. 

Meanwhile  Sail  was  on  her  way  back  to  the  public 
house  where  she  had  left  Dexter,  and  entered  it  a  few 
minutes  before  the  time  she  said. 

The  agent  had  not  stirred.  Noiselessly  she  put  the 
key  into  the  lock,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  looked 
within.  Dexter  still  lay  with  his  head  on  the  table 
breathing  heavily. 

She  slipped  up  to  him  and  put  the  copy  of  the  letter, 
into  the  pocket  from  whence  she  had  abstracted  the 
original.  Then  lingering  till  she  had  bestowed  on  him 
a  look  of  mingled  scorn,  hate  and  triumph,  she  retired. 

Not  long  after,  he  began  to  stir,  stretched  his  arms, 
yawned,  and  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Confound  it  I"  he  muttered.  "  What  has  made  me 
so  drowsv?  I  have  almost  been  asleep.  Where  is 
Sail  ?     Gone  I     Ha  I     the  ktter  I     I  hope  it  is  safe  ?" 

He  darted  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  the  expression 
of  anxiety  vanished  when  he  grasped  the  paper.  He 
took  it  out,  looked  at  it  with  his  drowsy  eyes,  and  was 
satisfied. 
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**  It's  all  right !"  he  murmured.  "  I'll  make  sure  work 
of  it  now,  however." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  put  it  to  the  flame  of  tbe  gas, 
and  held  in  his  hand  till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

"  There,  1  am  safe  now-^[uite  safe,"  he  said  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction.  "  What  a  lucky  day  this  has  been  to 
me.  There  was  Sarah  just  turned  up  when  I  wanted  her, 
and  by  means  of  her  1  shall  get  rid  of  the  girl.  No-, 
thing  could  be  better.     How  very  drowsy  I  am  1" 

He  rung  the  bell — the  waiter  appeared. 

"  What  sort  of  ale  did  you  give  us  ?"  he  asked. 

**  Very  good,  sir — strong  and  heady." 

"  Faith,  it  is  strong  enough,"  said  Dexter.  "  It  has 
put  me  nearly  asleep." 

"Perhaps  you  have  not  got  dinner,  sir?"  suggested 
the  man. 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

''Ah  !  that  accounts  for  it.  Ale  like  that  on  an  empty 
stomach  is  sure  to  produce  sleep.  The  lady  is  gone, 
sir ;  she  said  she  could  not  stay  any  longer,  but  will  be 
sure  to  meet  you  at  the  hour  and  place  agreed  on." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Dexter  rising;  just  show 
me  the  way  out." 

"  This  way,  sir." 

He  led  him  out  by  the  front,  and  Mr  Daniel  Dexter 
took  this  way  through  the  fog  to  his  own  residence. 


B 
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CHAPTER  11. 

A  LAMB  AMONGST  WOLVES. 

Mr  Shuffle  sat  in  the  private  rooin  of  the  firm,  with 
his  elbow  on  the  desk  and  his  chin  on  his  hand.  He 
was  busy  ruminating. 

Suddenly  a  deadened  squeaking  sound  was  heard,  and 
as  it  came  nearer  he  roused  himself  from  his  abstraction. 

'*  Ah,  here  comes  Sleek ;  I'll  consult  him,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

A  pannel  in  the  wainscot  behind  where  Shuffle  sat 
moved  aside,  and  the  individual  whom  the  latter  had  just 
denominated  Mr  Sleek  issued  from  the  aperture. 

A  very  peculiar  man  was  Mr  Sleek — peculiar  in  hiH 
appearance,  peculiar  in  his  manners.  He  was  short  in 
stature  and  thin  in  body,  not  to  spareness  certainly,  but 
to  slenderness  of  proportions,  and  his  little  model  frame 
was  dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness.  His  clothes  were 
not  made  in  what  might  be  called  the  fashion  :  he  had 
rather  a  fashion  of  his  own,  from  which  he  seldom  varied 
in  any  important  degree.  But  they  (his  clothes)  were 
always  very  smooth,  well-fitting,  and  adjusted  to  a 
nicety.  Beginning  with  his  lower  extremities  and  going 
upward,  we  have  to  remark,  first,  that  he  wore  shoes-;— 
not  boots — never  boots,  but  shoes — shoes  square  in  the 
toes,  and  shoes  which  squeaked.  The  tops  of  the  shoes 
were  covered  by  gaiters  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  buttoned 
at  the  side,  and  fastened  below  with  leather  straps.  His 
trousers  were  of  the  same  colour  as  his  gaiters,  not  black, 
but  something  very  near  it|  and  at  the  top  of  them 
dangled  a  very  broad  ribbon  with  massive  seals  attached. 
His  vest  was  black,  and  so  was  his  coat.     Both  were 
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made  in  a  sober  dress  style,  and  fitted  close  to  his  little 
body.  From  the  breast  of  his  vest  peeped  a  frill,  very 
white  and  faultless  in  its  plaits ;  and  a  white  necker- 
chief, also  very  pure  in  its  colour,  was  passed  round  his 
throat  and  tied  in  a  little  knot  behind*  Next  comes  Mr 
Sleek^s  face.  It  was  just  like  his  body,  small  and  thin, 
with  a  complexion  inclining  to  fair.  The  faint  outline 
of  a  round  whisker  might  be  seen  at  the  back  of  either 
cheek,  but  his  chin  was  shaven  to  a  remarkable  smooth- 
ness. '  The  nose  was  aquiline,  and  at  its  source  separated 
two  light-gray,  almond-shaped  eyes,  which  had  a  very 
calm,  restful  appearance,  and  were  more  inclined  to  be 
cast  upon  the  ground  than  on  the  face  of  the  person  who 
was  speaking  to  their  owner,  or  to  whom  their  owner 
was  speaking  in  turn.  Above  the  eyes,  was  a  brow  not 
particularly  broad,  not  particularly  high,  but  still  well- 
developed.  On  the  head  there  was  not  much  hair,  but 
what  there  was,  was  combed  and  smoothed  with  an  ex- 
actness and  precision  unexceptionable.  Every  hair  had 
its  own  place,  and  was  never  allowed  to  stray  therefrom, 
but  lay  in  loving  proximity  to  its  neighbour,  and  em- 
braced in  the  closest  manner  the  head  from  whence  it 
sprang. 

Such  was  the  outward  man  of  Mr  Sleek.  His  man- 
ners were  quite  in  harmony  with  his  dress  and  appear- 
ance. His  bow  was  about  the  blandest  that  could  be 
imagined.  He  never  laughed,  never  even  smiled,  yet 
had  his  gravity  nothing  melancholy  about  it;  it  was  just 
of  a  piece  with  his  gaiters  and  his  hair — betokened  a 
calmness  and  sobriety  not  to  be  diverted  into  any  visible 
relaxation,  far  less  into  boisterousness.  And  then  his 
voice — Oh,  how, mild,  how  Cbft;. :Bnd  oily — never  rising, 
never  falling,  but  always  tuned  to  the  same  key.  With- 
in and  without  he  was  done  up  and  ironed  on  the  neatest 
of  principles,  never  rtofHed^  never  excited,  the  same  in 
prosperity  as  adversity,  unswayed  by  circumstances,  un- 
touched by  what  was  sudden  or  perplexing — a  man  of 
unparalleled  equanimity. 
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One  characteristic  of  Mr  Sleek  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention.  He  did  not  possess  a  thing  which  a  great 
many,  we  should  hope  most  men,  possess,  yis.,  a  heart. 
If  he  had  such  a  thing  at  all,  it  was  of  extremely  small 
proportions,  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  sealed  np  all  ronnd, 
80  that  it  was  impossible  for  its  power  to  be  manifested 
either  for  good  or  evil.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
neither  loved  nor  hated  his  fellows.  He  had  no  desire 
to  injure  a  living  soul,  for  he  was  too  cold  and  calm  to 
have  passions  of  any  kind,  but  for  the  same  reason  he 
was  never  lovingly  or  sympathetically  affected  towards 
them.  The  men  and  women  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  in  the  business  of  life  were  nothing  more  than 
cabbages  to  him.  He  used  them  if  needful  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  purposes  or  interests,  but  as  to 
feeling  for  them  in  untoward  circumstances,  or  being 
glad  at  their  prosperity — ^to  such  an  experience  he  was 
quite  a  stranger.  He  never  had  the  slightest  inclination  to 
extend  generosity  or  compassion  towards  those  who  had 
been  overtaken  by  misfortune,  but  was  ready,  with  the 
same  absence  of  compunction,  to  work  up  their  difficul- 
ties into  his  own  web,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  benefit 
himself.  This  want  of  heart,  of  course,  pre-supposes  a 
want  of  conscience.  He  never  hesitated  as  to  the  mo* 
rality  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  securing  of  cer- 
tain ends.  The  power  of  the  law  was  the  only  fear  he 
had  before  his  eyes ;  but  as  he  intimately  knew  the  law, 
knew  how  far  it  extended,  where  it  ceased  to  take  hold, 
and  how  it  might  be  evaded,  he  took  care  to  keep  him- 
self clear  of  its  fangs. 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  pretty 
accurate  notion  of  the  o^tei^and  iniv!:r  ^meax  of  the  per- 
sonage who  was  the  junior  partner  in  this  legal  firm, 
which  had  been  established  for  the  good  (?)  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Glasgow. 

'*  Mr  Sleek,  come  here  a  moment,  please,'^  said 
Shuffle  to  his  meek-looking  partner. 

Sleek  stept  up  to  where  the  other  was  sitting,  who 
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thrust  before  him  a  sheet  of  thin  tissue  paper,  on  which 
Shuffle  had  slily  taken  an  impression  of  Sail's  letter 
without  her  perceiving  it. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  asked  Sleek,  after  he  had 
read  it.     '<  Any  case  for  us  ?" 

"  I'm  puzzled  about  it,"  said  his  partner.  "  That  is  but 
a  copy  of  a  copy,  which  I  did  at  the  request  of  Sail,  who 
came  here  a  little  ago  with  the  original,  and  asked  me 
to  imitate  it." 

"  Didn't  you  ask  her  about  it  ?" 

"  I  did,  but  she  would  not  reply,  and  charged  me  to 
keep  it  secret.  It  must  be  quite  a  private  transaction, 
for  she  enjoined  me  to  keep  it  even  from  the  Captain. 
Depend  upon  it,  this  is  a  bone  that  will  stand  a  good 
deal  of  picking." 

*'  How  can  she  have  got  hold  of  the  letter?  It  is 
quite  of  recent  date.     Who  can  it  belong  to  ?" 

"  Don't  know  as  yet,  but  we  must  by-and-by." 

"  Of  course  we  must.  The  document  is  too  valuable 
to  be  understood  only  by  Sail.  Yet  I  see  no  clue  here 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  there  is  just 
one  way  of  finding  it  out.     Either  you  or  I  must  go." 

"  To  the  Broomielaw,  when  the  vessel  arrives  ?" 

Sleek  nodded. 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Shuffle. 

"  Do.  The  matter  may  turn  out  useful  by-and-by. 
But  be  sure  to  disguise  yourself,  for  if  Sail  gets  her 
eyes  on  you,  and  suspects  you  are  on  the  watch,  it  will 
be  a  bad  business  for  both  of  us.  I'd  rather  brave  the 
Captain,  and  the  whole  gang  than  get  Sail  for.  an 
enemy.  She  has  the  power  to  ruin  us,  Shuffle,  and  she 
would  do  it  too,  though  she  herself  and  the  whole  of 
them  should  fall  with  us.     So  take  care." 

"I  will  take  care,"" rejoined  Shuffle;  "but  my  de- 
cided impression  is,  that  the  matter  is  worth  some 
risk.*' 

It  was  night,  clear,  cold,  and  moonless,  and  several 
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persons  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  Broomielaw,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  from  Belfast.  She  was  late 
that  night — considerably  behind  her  time — and  the  few 
people  who  had  come  to  welcome  friends  from  the  Eme- 
rald^sle  grew  impatient  at  the  delay.  It  was  not  im- 
proving to  the  temper  to  walk  back  and  forward  in  the 
cold  night  air,  instead  of  being  seated  in  the  cosy  par- 
lour, with  feet  in  slippers,  and  slippers  on  fender ;  and 
as  th^  frosty  atmosphere  penetrated  to  their  toes  and 
enfolded  their  limbs  in  a  chilling  embrace,  they  vented 
peevish  complaints  on  the  dilatory  ship. 

Among  those  who  thus  waited  was  Daniel  Dexter, 
and  he  was  not  the  least  impatient  of  the  group.  He 
did  not  mind  the  cold  much,  but  it  was  getting  near  to 
the  hour  when  he  was  to  meet  Sail  at  the  Monument, 
and  deliver  over  the  child  to  her  care ;  and  he  was  fear- 
ful lest  the  non-arrival  of  the  vessel  should  prevent  him 
from  keeping  the  appointment. 

In  one  of  the  sheds  opposite  the  landing-place 
crouched  a  woman  keenly  watching  the  motions  of 
Dexter.  Behind  some  boxes  and  packages  she  sat,  her 
tartan  cloak  drawn  closely  round  her  body,  and  her 
head  bound  up  in  a  scarlet  napkin.  It  was  Sail  f  She 
had  come  to  the  Broomielaw  to  be  near  when  the  vessel 
arrived,  for  she  wanted  to  see  the  child  given  up  to 
Dexter  by  the  Captain.  She  kept  her  black  eye  on  the 
form  of  the  agent  as  he  paced  to  and  fro,  and  glances  of  a 
strange  lurid  light  flashed  from  them  as  she  gazed. 

Along  the  pier,  at  some  distance  from  the  rest,  and  in 
the  shadow,  was  another  figure— the  figure  of  a  man, 
wrapped  and  mufi9ed.  He  seemed  an  old  man,  for  his 
form  was  bent,  and  white  locks  of  thin  silken  hair  fell 
down  upon  the  collar  of  his  black  overcoat.  He  was 
not  what  he  seemed,  however.  It  was  not  age  but  arti- 
tlce  that  bent  his  body,  and  beneath  that  white  hair 
there  grew  darker  locks.  It  was  Shuffle  the  lawyer, 
who  h«i  come  to  the  place  with  the  intention  of  fathom- 
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ing  the  mystery  of  the  letter  which  Sail  had  brought 
him  to  copy. 

At  length  a  plashing  sound  was  heard  in  the  river, 
and  the  vessel  glided  into  the  empty  space,  and  ropes 
were  rnn  out  to  fasten  her  to  the  iron  pillars  on  each 
side.  Many  passengers  were  on  deck,  and  away  for- 
ward was  a  mass  of  goods,  built  up  into  a  huge  pile, 
with  sheets  of  tarred  canvass  thrown  over  it  for  protection. 

The  passengers  leaped  ashore,  and  those  whose  friends 
were  waiting  for  them  were  immediately  recognized, 
and  kind  and  cordial  greetings  took  place,  and  they 
hurried  away,  glad  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  frosty 
night-air. 

The  moment  the  steps  were  placed  between  the  gang- 
way and  the  side  of  the  pier,  Dexter  stepped  on  boaH, 
and  looking  about  saw  the  captain  standing  aft,  near  the 
man  at  the  wheel.     He  at  once  approached  him. 

^  Captain,"  he  began,  ''  I  understand  you  have 
brought  a  child  over  with  you  ?  '* 

**  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  captain  in  a  quick  tone. 

"Are  you  Mr  Dexter?" 

*'  I  am.     Where  is  the  girl  ?  " 

"  Down  in  the  cabin,  fast  asleep,  I  believe.  The 
stewardess  has  charge  of  her.  Come  down  with  me,  and  I 
will  deliver  her  into  your  hands.  She  is  a  sweet,  beau- 
tiful, engaging  child,  sir." 

Dexter  followed  the  captain  down  to  the  cabin,  where, 
on  a  sola,  lay  the  little  Lucy,  covered  up  with  shawls, 
and,  as  the  captain  had  said,  fast  asleep. 

**  Now,  Mrs  Ward,  you  will  be  relieved  of  your 
charge.  This  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  is  con- 
signed." 

"  Ah,  poor  little  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  her," 
said  the  woman  in  a  regretful  voice,  as  she  bent  down 
and  took  off  the  handkerchief  which  concealed  the  girl's 
face. 

What  a  vision  of  loveliness  and  innocence  was  revealed 
to  the  onlookers.     There  lay  the  upturned  face  of  a 
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child,  whose  countenance  waR  beaqtiful  as  that;  of  a 
cherub.  It  was  a  round,  rosy  face,  with  dimpled  cheeks 
and  chin,  and  silken  lashes  fringing  eyelids  which 
covered  the  closed  eyes.  The  hue  of  health  mantled  on 
the  ruby  lips  and  on  the  exquisitely  formed  features. 
The  brow  was  half  concealed  by  clustering  ringlets  of 
auburn  hair,  which  lay  upon  it  in  silken  waves.  What 
calmness,  what  purity  rested  on  that  sleeping  face  I  Yet, 
to  Daniel  Dexter  it  had  no  meaning,  called  up  no  emo- 
tion. His  one  thought  was  to  bear  the  child  away  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  as  fast  as  possible  and  be  quit^  of 
it  for  ever. 

"  'Tis  a  pity  to  wake  her,"  said  the  stewardess,  whose 
heart  was  already  twined  round  that  of  the  infant's. 

'*  Oh,  don't  wake  her  at  all,"  quoth  Dexter,  who  was 
glad  to  find  her  asleep,  and  hoped  to  hand  her  over  to 
Sail  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  '*  Just  hap  her  up 
again,  will  you,  and  lift  her  gently  into  my  arms  ?  ** 

The  woman  did  as  suggested.  With  a  soft  and 
motherly  hand  she  wrapped  the  shawls  round  the  child, 
and  covered  her  face  with  a  thin  handkerchief  after  she 
had  printed  a  kiss  on  her  rosy  cheek.  Then  she  lifted 
her  up,  and  put  her  into  Dexter's  outstretched  arms. 

He  took  her,  and  without  a  word  left  the  cabin, 
ascended  on  deck,  stepped  ashore,  and  glided  along  the 
quay. 

The  same  moment  the  watcher  in  the  shed  rose  from 
her  post  of  observation,  drew  her  cloak  closer  around 
her,  and  darted  out  at  one  end  of  the  shed,  coming  in 
contact  with  an  old  man,  who  started  when  he  saw  her, 
and  bent  on  her  a  very  keen  glance. 

But  Sail  heeded  not  the  solitary  passenger.  With- 
out looking  at  him  a  second  time  she  crossed  over  towards 
the  houses,  and  walked  with  a  quick  yet  silent  step  in 
an  easterly  direction. 

He  held  on  his  way,  keeping  both  the  agent  and  Sail 
in  sight  for  a  time,  but  suddenly  the  latter  disappeared 
through  an  entry  and  became  lost  to  view. 


'—  - ' 
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Dexter,  however,  continued  to  walk  slowly  with  his 
sleeping  hurden  close  by  the  iron  railings  which  sepa- 
rated the  street  from  the  river,  and  to  him  Shuffle  now 
tamed  his  sole  attention,  for  he  was  anxious  to  know 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  child. 

On  he  went,  past  the  first  bridge,  and  past  the  second, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  few  pedestrians  who  at  that  hour 
were  abroad.  When  he  came  to  the  Jail  he  crossed  over 
to  its  lower  end,  and  passing  under  its  shadow,  kept 
straight  east,  and  finally  entered  the  green. 

'*  Good  heavens  I  he  must  intend  to  drown  the  child,'' 
thought  Shuffle  as  he  paused  on  the  verge  of  the  Green, 
irresolute  whether  to  follow  any  further. 

He  hesitated  to  quit  the  shelter  of  the  railings,  for  on 
the  level  ground  his  person  would  be  seen,  and  he  might 
thereby  place  himself  in  the  power  of  those  whom  he 
conjectured  were  lawless  enough  to  do  him  an  injury,  if 
they  suspected  that  he  was  keeping  watch  on  them. 

While  he  stood  peering  after  the  lessening  form  of 
Dexter  his  eye  caught  sight  of  another  figure  crossing 
the  Green  far  to  the  east,  and  going  in  the  direction  of 
Nelson's  Monument.  He  looked  keenly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  recognized  Sail. 

^'  I  see  it  r'  he  exclaimed  to  himself  with  a  chuckle. 
''  The  child  is  to  be  delivered  over  to  Sail ;  and  this  man 
who  is  no  doubt  the  guardian  mentioned  in  the  letter, 
will  appropriate  the  twenty  thousand  pounds.  A  very 
pretty  job  this ;  but  methinks  I  should  have  a  bit  of  the 
bone  to  pick.  It  is  very  cunning  of  Sail  to  keep  this 
snug  little  business  all  to  herself ;  but  I  must  contrive 
to  come  in  for  my  share.  Come,  I'll  go  to  the  foot  of 
Charlotte  Street,  and  wait  for  her. 

He  turned  to  the  left  and  walked  on  till  nearly  oppo- 
site the  north  angle  of  the  Jail,  when  he  again  leaned 
bis  arms  against  the  railings,  and  looked  keenly  through 
the  darkness,  to  catch  again,  if  possible,  the  forms  of  the 
two  persons  who  he  knew  were  about  to  meet. 

While  thus  intently  gazing,  a  hand  was  suddenly 
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placed  upon  his  mouth  and  left  a  plaster  there.  At  the 
8ame  moment  his  arms  were  grasped  and  pinioned  to  his 
side,  so  that  he  could  not  move  them.  Instinctively  he 
struggled  for  a  few  moments,  hut  the  strength  which 
held  him  was  far  more  than  a  match  for  his  own,  sealed 
up  as  his  mouth  was  so  that  he  could  neither  hreathe  uor 
cry. 

Ceasing  to  resist  when  he  found  resistance  to  he  vain, 
he  looked  round  and  heheld  two  powerful  men,  who  had 
a  grasp  on  either  arm.  Rough  and  ferocious  looking 
they  were.  One  of  them  was  a  huge  fellow,  six  feet 
high  and  stout  in  proportion,  of  very  dark  complexion, 
scowling  visage,  and  hloated  features.  The  other,  some- 
what shorter,  hut  equally  well  huilt,  had  a  face  nearly 
covered  with  red  hushy  hair,  and  out  of  it  gleamed  a 
pair  of  sharp,  fierce  eyes,  in  which  no  ray  of  mercy 
shone. 

They  dragged  Shuffle  across  the  street,  and  when  they 
entered  the  Saltmarket,  they  kept  in  the  centre,  so  that 
the  lamps  might  not  shine  too  brightly  on  them,  and  re- 
veal to  passers  by  the  plaster  on  their  victim's  mouth. 
To  such  passers  by,  who  noticed  the  three  forms  from 
the  pavement,  they  appeared  to  be  three  drunken  men 
reeling  home,  the  centre  one  being  most  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  and  requiring  to  be  supported  by  his 
companions.  Hence  they  never  thought  of  interfering 
with  them,  or  of  bestowing  more  than  a  passing  glance 
upon  them  as  they  passed.  They  had  no  suspicion  that 
the  man  in  the  centre  was  the  victim  of  robbers,  whose 
mouth  was  covered  by  an  adhesive  plaster,  so  that  he 
could  not  cry,  and  was  being  dragged  along  in  a  grasp 
which  he  could  not  oppose  far  less  shake  off.  He  was 
powerless  and  helpless  therefore  even  to  throw  out  signs 
of  distress,  and  was  led  unresistingly  on  to  a  secluded 
place  where  his  captors  could  effect  their  intended  pur- 
pose regarding  him. 

We  return   to  Dexter,   who   shaped   bis  course  aa 
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directly  as  he  could  towards  the  Monument,  whose  high 
peak  shot  up  into  the  frosty  sky.  While  he  was  yet 
some  distance  from  it,  the  honr  of  twelve  was  heard 
pealing  irom  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  he  hastened  his 
steps. 

The  child  he  carried  moved  not,  but  slumbered  on  in 
sweet  peaceftilnera,  altogether  unconscious  of  the  foul 
hands  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Daniel  Dexter  was 
thankful  that  its  sleep  was  so  sound. 

As  he  neared  the  Monument,  he  cast  a  piercing  glance 
within  its  shadow.  Close  by  its  south  side  stood  a  dark 
figure,  which  moved  out  a  few  paces  as  the  agent  drew 
near.  It  was  Sail.  She  had  reached  the  appointed  place 
before  him. 

^'  So  Sarah,  you  are  punctual,''  said  Dexter,  who  was 
much  relieved  when,  he  saw  her. 

'^  Did  you  not  expect  me  ?"  she  asked  in  a  cold,  indif- 
ferent tone. 

**  Certainly,  I  did,  for  you  never  yet  deceived  me." 

**  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  you,"  returned  the 
other  bitterly. 

"  Come,  come,"  rejoined  Dexter ;  "  we  have  not  met 
at  this  hour  and  in  this  place  to  recriminate.  The  past 
is  past,  and  let  it  be  forgotten.  Here  is  the  child  and 
the  money.  Take  both,  and  let  us  go  our  several  ways. 
Be  careful  of  her — she  sleeps." 

"  And  you  want  to  learn  nothing  further  of  the 
child?"  inquired  Sail,  as  she  held  out  her  arms  and 
took  the  sleeping  girl. 

**  Nothing,"  repeated  Dexter  quickly. 

"  Or  of  me  either,  I  suppose  ?'  she  continued  with  a 
sneer. 

"  Why,  Sarah  ?  Why  should  we  meet  again  ?  We 
can  be  nothing  to  each  other— our  paths  lie  separate. 
Let  them  remain  so." 

**  And  yet  I  once  loved  this  man,"  muttered  Sail,  after 
a  pause.  "  Ob,  God  I  how  I  was  deceived.  Farewell, 
Daniel  Dexter,"  she  added  aloud, ''  farewell  for  the  pre- 
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sent.     I  do  Dot  say  we  shall  not  meet  again,  but  it  may 
not  be  for  years." 

She  turned  and  passed  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
Monument,  taking  the  child  with  her.  The  agent  also 
turned  and  walked  away  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and 
thus  was  the  little  Lucy  Livingston,  the  pure  and  lovely 
household  flower,  transplanted  into  a  soil  of  sin,  an 
atmosphere  of  iniquity.  She,  the  innocent  and  unde- 
flled,  whose  infant  life  had  hitherto  been  sheltered  from 
every  breath  that  could  contaminate,  whose  young 
bright  days  had  been  surrounded  by  all  that  was  good 
and  true,  and  chaste  and  loveable,  who  had'  never 
known  aught  but  scenes  of  peace  and  joy,  who  had 
seen  only  smiles  and  sunshine,  and  heard  only  sounds 
of  gentleness  and  affection — she  was  now  cast  into 
the  gulph  of  perdition.  Cruelly  deserted  and  betrayed, 
and  cast  off  by  the  man  to  whose  fostering  care  her 
dying  father  had  in  unsuspecting  confidence  consigned 
his  darling  child,  she  was  now  in  the  keeping  of  those 
who  had  gone  far  out  of  virtue's  road ;  she  was  now 
cast  into  the  power  of  those  who  had  forgotten  the  ways 
of  peace,  and  gone  in  the  paths  of  sin  and  crime.  God 
help  thee,  thou  little  Iambi  What  can  save  thee  for 
life  ? — what  can  rescue  thee  in  death  ?  Helpless  thou 
art  in  the  hands  of  human  fiends,  who  will  deface  the 
pure  image  of  God  that  is  now  vividly  stamped  upon 
thee — who  will  obliterate  from  thy  heart  all  the  beauti- 
ful impressions  which  a  sainted  mother  in  gentleness 
and  love  put  upon  it — who  will  sully  thy  budding 
nature  with  the  pestilential  breath  of  direst  sin — who 
will  teach  thee  to  grow  up  to  lie  and  steal,  and  curse 
and  swear,  and  embrace  all  manner  of  vice.  Is  this, 
sweet  cherub,  to  be  thy  position  ?  Is  the  morning  of 
thy  life,  which  dawned  so  purely  and  serenely,  to  rise 
to  a  day  of  clouds  and  darkest  gloom,  till  it  be  quenched 
in  blackest  night?  Is  thy  guardian  angel,  who  be- 
holdest  the  face  of  thy  Father  in  heaven,  to  be  grieved 
by  the  loss  of  thee ;    and  are  the  dark  fiends  in  hell 
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to  triumph  in  thy  de^tmction?  Is  innocence  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  defilement  ? — Is  thine  immortal  nature, 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  already  watered  by  the 
dews  of  heayen,  to  be  consigned  to  mortality,  corruption, 
and  death  ?  Alas !  alas  I  How  do  the  wicked  seem  to 
prevail,  and  the  workers  of  iniquity  receive  the  innocent 
for  a  prey  ?  Again,  we  say,  God  help  thee,  thou  little 
sleeping  one,  for  when  thou  awakest  it  will  be  to  a  dark 
and  weary  lot. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  IN  THE  TONTINE  CLOSR 

The  two  ruffians  who  had  pounced  upon  Shuffle,  and, 
after  making  him  resistless,  had  dragged  him  up  the 
Salt- market,  directed  their  steps  towards  the  Cross,  and 
thence  up  the  High  Street,  passing  under  the  arch  of 
the  old  Town  Hall,  which  spans  the  pavement. 

On  entering  this  secluded  place,  one  of  the  men 
hastily  slipped  a  bandage  over  the  lawyer^s  eyes,  and 
slouched  his  hat  so  as  to  hide  it  from  any  chance  pedes- 
trian. They  tlien  brought  him  a  little  farther  up  the 
street,  and  dived  into  a  close  to  the  left.  Here  all  was 
darkness  and  silence.  The  tall,  grim  houses  rose  on 
either  hand,  their  dark  windows  and  darker  doorways 
yawning  in  deepest  gloom  ;  while  from  within  came 
sounds  of  passion,  strife,  and  blasphemy. 

They  proceeded  along  the  close  till  an  iron  gate 
brought  them  to  a  stand ;  but  one  of  the  ruffians,  pro- 
ducing a  key,  it  was  soon  opened,  and  they  passed 
through,  waiting  only  till  they  locked  it  behind  them. 

A  few  paces  beyond,  the  close  turned  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  left,  or  rather  the  end  of  the  close  first  entered, 
led  into  another,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  High 
Street  towards  the  Trongate,  the  only  separation  between 
the  two  being  the  iron  gate  just  mentioned. 

This  latter  close  was  much  narrower  than  the  former, 
and  nearly  as  straight  as  a  line.  It  was  scarcely  four 
feet  in  width,  and  the  houses  were  very  high,  showing  a 
line  of  dim  sky,  in  which  the  sun  never  was  seen,  and 
through  which  the  stars  seldom  shone,  except  on  a  clear 
frosty  night  like  the  present,  when  the  smoke  of  the  day 
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had  passed  down  the  Clyde,  and  left  the  black  houses  to 
rise  up  against  the  midnight  heaven. 

This  was  the  Tontine  Close. 

About  half-way  towards  the  Trongate,  the  men 
dragged  Shuffle  into  a  wide  doorway,  on  which  no  door 
was  hung,  and  groped  their  way  down  a  flight  of  damp 
steps,  where  the  walls  were  clammy,  and  the  atmosphere 
raw  and  very  close. 

"  You  hold  him  there,  Bill,  till  I  strike  a  light,"  said 
the  tallest  of  the  men,  as  he  took  a  tinder-box  from 
his  pocket  and  lighted  a  candle  which  he  found  in  a 
recess  of  the  wall. 

By  the  aid  of  the  light  thus  afforded,  the  horrible 
desolation  of  the  place  was  revealed.  They  passed 
through  a  row  of  underground  chambers,  into  which  no 
light  from  above  could  come,  for  there  were  no  windows, 
and  the  walls  were  thick  masses  of  black,  unplastered 
masonry.  The  very  appearance  of  the  place  was  sug- 
gestive of  crimes  and  deeds  of  darkest  character,  it  was 
80  secluded,  so  solitary.  A  victim  once  there  could  have 
no  hope  of  assistance,  his  cries  could  not  penetrate  the 
massive  walls  which  surrounded  him,  or  if  they  could, 
they  would  be  heard  only  by  those  who  were  the  friends 
and  associates  of  his  captors. 

Groing  through  chamber  after  chamber  of  this  descrip- 
tion, dimly  revealed  by  the  light  of  the  candle  as  they 
progressed,  they  came  at  length,  to  a  low  iron -bound 
door,  and  one  of  Shuffle's  ^^onductors,  stooping  down,  put 
his  hand  in(o  a  cavity  in  the  wall,  and  drew  forth  a 
large  black  key,  which  he  inserted  into  the  lock  and 
turned,  when  the  door  swung  back  with  a  creaking  noise, 
and  they  passed  within. 

"  Now,  old  covey,  you  just  be  quiet.  I  say.  Bob,  shall 
I  take  the  mitten  from  his  cheese- trap  ?  " 

"  Better  work  the  ganger  first,  and  see  what  the  Cap- 
tain says,''  replied  the  other,  as  he  went  to  the  comer 
and  pulled  a  rope,  when  the  faint  ringing  of  a  bell  was 
heard  above. 
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Presently  a  trap  door  in  the  ceiling  was  lifted,  and 
in  a  few  moments  a  square  board  was  seen  to  descend 
through  it.  On  the  board  stood  a  man,  stout  and  well 
made,  seemingly  about  forty  years  of  age,  smartly  and 
even  richly  dressed,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
Spanish  bandit*  On  his  head  he  wore  a  tassel  led  silk 
cap,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  was  covered  by 
a  tightly  fitting  velvet  jacket.  Round  his  waist  was  a 
richly  ornamental  girdle,  furnished  in  front  with  two 
pistols  and  a  dagger,  the  handle  of  the  latter  flashing  in 
the  candle  light  as  if  it  had  been  studded  with  precious 
stones. 

He  was  a  well-favoured  man,  with  regular  features, 
and  a  countenance  not  by  any  means  marked  with  the 
ferocious  expression  which  characterized  the  other  two. 
His  eyes  were  large,  and  when  at  rest  had  a  sweetness 
and  mildness  about  them  ;  his  nose  was  Grecian  in  form, 
and  surmounted  a  mouth  which,  when  narrowly  scruti- 
nized, gave  the  key  to  his  character.  By  it  one  could 
judge  that  he  was  one  used  to  command,  and  capable  of 
controlling  the  fiercest  and  most  untameable  spirits. 
There  rested  an  iron  firmness,  a  determination,  a  deci- 
sion, which  pointed  him  out  as  a  director,  a  leader,  and 
a  commander — as  one  to  whom  authority  had  been  un- 
reservedly conceded,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  main- 
taining it. 

"  Well,  lads,  what  game  have  you  got  in  the  snare 
to-night?"  he  asked,  as  he  stepped  from  a  board  on 
which  he  had  been  let  down  by  a  windlass  from  above, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  captive. 

"  An  old  cove.  Captain,"  answered  Bill.  "  We 
grabbed  and  mittened  him  near  the  Green,  but  don't 
know  what  chink  he  has  got  in  his  thigh  bank.'' 

<'AhI  well,  take  ofiP  the  mitten  and  let  him  peep," 
returned  the  Captain. 

A  bowl  stood  upon  the  table  half  filled  with  water, 
and  in  the  water  floated  a  sponge.  This  sponge  Bill 
immersed,  and  applying  it  to  Shuffle's  mouth,  soaked 
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the  plaster  which  covered  it.  lie  then  removed  the 
latter  without  difficulty,  and  the  lawyer  was  onoe  more 
free  to  use  his  tongue. 

But  he  didn't  speak  just  at  once.  His  arms  heing 
now  also  at  liherty,  he  slipped  the  bandage  from  his 
eyes,  and  lifting  the  hat  from  his  head,  and  the  wig  of 
long  white  hair  along  with  it,  revealed  to  the  three  on> 
lookers  the  head  and  face  of  a  much  younger  man,  and 
one  with  whom  they  were  not  unfamiliar. 

<<  What  means  thb?"  asked  the  Captain  hastily  as  he 
glanced  at  the  other  two. 

**  It's  a  mistake,  that's  all,  Captain,"  said  the  lawyer, 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  and  smiling  a  quiet  smile. 

«  WeU,  I'm  blowed  if  it  aint  Mr  Shuffle  I"  cried  Bill, 
running  forward  and  looking  narrowly  into  his  face. 

"  Just  that,  gentlemen,  and  no  other,"  remarked 
the  lawyer.  "  Captain,  you  owe  me  something  in 
the  way  of  damages  for  this  assault  committed  by  your 
men. 

**  But  what  does  it  all  mean  ?"  asked  the  Captain 
gravely,  and  with  some  asperity. 

"  Took  him  for  an  old  cove  who  would  come  down 
handsome.  Didn't  we.  Bob?"  appealing  to  his  asto- 
nished companion. 

*<  Course  we  did,"  ejaculated  Bob. 

«  And  why  didn't  you  put  them  right,  Mr  Shuffle  ?" 
asked  the  Captain. 

"How  could  I?"  replied  the  lawyer.  "Before  I 
knew  anything,  or  had  seen  my  captors,  my  mouth  was 
sealed  up  with  that  cursed  plaster,  and  my  arms  held  as 
if  they  had  been  in  a  vice." 

«*  But  this  disguise,"  continued  the  Captain,  pointing 
to  the  white  wig  and  Shuffle's  chalked  face. 

"  I  was  going  about  on  a  little  business  of  my  own," 
answered  the  lawyer. 

"  Which  is,  of  course,  spoilt  by  the  mistake?" 

**  Well,  can't  be  helped.     The  mistake  was  a  natural 
one.     But  let  us  get  out  of  this  horrid  dungeon  of  a 
2  c 
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place/'  continued  Shoffle,  looking  round  upon  the  dark, 
damp  walls. 

'<  Ah  I  well,  you  shall  sup  with  us  to-night,''  cried 
the  Captain,  laughing  heartily.  "But,  I  say,  not  a 
word  of  the  mistake  to  any  of  the  rest.'* 

<<  Faith,  Captain,  for  our  own  sakes  we'll  not  peach," 
said  Boh,  who  seemed  oonsiderahly  annoyed  at  finding 
they  had  had  all  their  trouhle  for  nothing. 

"  Now,  then,  give  them  the  wink  to  work  the  ganger," 
said  the  Captain,  as  he  stept  again  upon  the  hoard. 

<<  You'll  come  up  next  time,  Mr  Shuffle,"  he  added, 
as  he  hegan  to  ascend.  "  But  first  give  your  £aee  a 
touch  with  the  sponge,  to  take  off  the  chalk." 

The  lawyer  nodd^.  In  half-a-minute  the  board  de- 
scended empty,  and  Shuffle,  placing  himself  upon  it,  was 
drawn  upward.  He  passed  through  the  ceiling,  and 
found  the  Captain  waiting  to  escort  him  to  the  hisdl  of 
general  rendezvous. 

"  Come,  Mr  Shuffle,"  he  remarked  gaily  :  "  you  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  connection  in  the  way  of  business 
with  our  society,  but  have  never  yet  seen  us  in  the 
midst  of  our  social  enjoyments.  You  shall  do  so  to- 
night. This  is  one  of  our  supper  nights,  and  you  shall 
jom  us. 

The  lawyer  was  nothing  loath  to  accept  of  this  invita- 
tion, for  he  was  under  the  idea  that  the  scene  he  would 
witness  might  give  him  some  hints  in  the  way  of  his 
profession.  He  also  had  an  eager  desire  to  be  present 
when  Sail  returned,  to  see  if  she  had  the  child — for  he 
meant  to  have  some  share  in  her  very  promising  enter- 
prise. He  therefore  very  willingly  allowed  the  Captain  to 
lead  him  forward  to  a  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  cham- 
ber into  which  they  had  just  been  raised  by  a  windlass. 

By  means  of  a  pass-key  the  door  was  opened,  and  re- 
vealed a  narrow  stair,  well  lighted  by  two  oil  lamps 
which  were  swung  from  above.  The  walls  on  either 
side  were  painted,  and  a  carpet  covered  the  stair,  being 
secured  on  each  step  by  brass  rods. 
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At  the  top  of  the  stair  was  a  wide  landing-place,  and 
in  front  a  door,  which  was  not  fastened.  This  the 
Captain  opened,  and  it  led  them  into  an  ante-room, 
round  the  walls  of  which  were  various  doors  beautifully 
painted.  A  bright  coal  fire  burned  in  the  grate;  a 
richly-coloured  and  very  thick  carpet  covered  the  floor, 
and  a  long  sofa  or  couch  stood  on  that  side  of  the  room 
where  there  were  no  doors. 

CrosBing  over,  the  Captain  opened  that  which  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side,  when  a  multitude  of  loud 
sounds  were  heard.  They  entered  a  spacious,  oblong 
room,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  many  lamps,  all 
swung  from  the  roof — a  row  of  them  stretching  fix»m 
one  end  to  the  other  above  a  table  which  ran  down  the 
centre.  Seats  of  all  kinds  were  strewed  about,  and 
groups  of  men  and  women  were  gathered  together  in 
various  parts,  many  of  them  talking  loudly  and  eagerly 
to  each  other. 

The  appearance  of  Shuffle  along  with  the  Captain 
attracted  some  observation  at  first,  and  many  keen  looks 
were  bent  upon  him ;  but  he  was  well-known  to  not  a 
few  who  had  benefited  largely  by  his  professional  ser- 
vices, and  these  informing  the  others  how  closely  iden- 
tified he  was  with  the  interests  of  the  society,  they 
ceased  to  regard  him  with  suspicious  and  unfavourable 
looks. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  near  a  large  fire,  were 
two  or  three  empty  seats,  one  larger  and  more  elevated 
than  the  rest,  made  of  black  oak,  curiously  carved  on 
the  back,  and  covered  on  the  bottom  with  red  leather. 
Into  this  the  Captain  threw  himself,  and  motioned  to 
Shuffle  to  be  seated  in  another  close  by. 

Shuffle  sat  down  and  eyed  the  groups  curiously.  One 
man,  thin  and  sallow  in  complexion,  was  sitting  by  a 
small  table  a  little  apart  from  the  others.  Before  him 
l<Vy  a  pile  of  base  five-shilling-pieces,  and  he  was  busy 
wrapping  each  into  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  by  itself. 
Another  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  before  a 
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row  of  blocks,  on  which  clothes  of  all  kinds  were  hung, 
and  round  him  were  gathered  three  or  four  boys,  whom 
he  was  teaching  the  sublime  art  of  pocket-picking. 
Close  by  was  a  group  of  smart  young  men,  seated  round 
a  table  poring  over  the  game  of  thimble  and  pea ;  while, 
flittiug  from  group  to  group,  or  sitting  together  in 
knots,  were  several  young  girls,  some  still  pretty,  others 
haggard  and  reckless  looking,  and  all  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  wanderers  in  the  ways  of  vice  and  crime. 
Close  by  the  side  of  the  fire  sat  a  boy,  seemingly  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  whose  large  eyes,  hectic  cbeek,  and 
short,  dry  cough,  indicated  that  he  was  far  gone  in  con- 
sumption. He  paid  little  heed  to  what  was  going  on 
around,  but  sat  looking  steadfastly  into  the  fire  with  his 
strange,  earnest  eyes,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  far  away 
— as  if  his  spirit  were  already  breaking  through  its  fast- 
crumbling  tenement  and  roaming  amid  other  scenes. 
There  he  sat,  his  little  emaciated  form  bent  towards  the 
fire,  but  bright  expressions  fiitting  over  his  half-smiling 
countenance,  as  reflections  of  the  active  soul  within, 
getting  glimpses  perhaps  of  a  brighter  and  purer  region 
than  that  in  which  he  had  long  lived — glimpses  dim  and 
fitful,  but  sufficient  to  entrance  his  awakening  soul,  and 
cause  it  to  grope  after  and  hope  in  a  world  of  great  and 
glorious  realities. 

**  Well,  Mr  Shuffle,  now  that  you  have  scanned  the 
scene  pretty  closely,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked 
the  Captain,  breaking  a  silence  which  he  and  the  lawyer 
had  maintained  for  many  minutes.  *'  You  were  not 
aware,  I  suppose,  that  our  society,  for  whom  you  act 
professionally,  is  so  large  and  well-organised  ?  Of  course, 
you  do  not  see  the  full  membership,  for  many  have  not 
yet  dropt  in  for  the  night ;  but  you  see  enough  to  give 
you  a  notion  of  our  association." 

"  I — really.  Captain,  I  am  amazed,"  answered  Shuffle. 
**  Your  task  must  be  a  difficult  one,  to  keep  in  order  so 
many  turbulent  spirits,  and  maintain  an  organisation  so. 
wide  in  extent  and  ramified  in  operations." 
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"  Ah,  yes ;  it  requires  tact  and  firmness,"  rejoined 
tlie  Captain.  '^  It  takes  me  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
devil  in  me  to  do  it ;  but  I  retjuire  more  than  that.  If 
I  had  nothing  else.  Heavy  Ben  there,  whom  you  see 
sleeping  in  the  corner,  would  usurp  ray  place — ^for  he  is 
all  devil  together;  but  ferocity  is  not  wanted  always. 
Our  people  must  have  mirth  and  fun  at  times,  and  I  can 
enter  into  that  when  the  fit  seasons  for  it  come.  But 
don't  you  want  to  have  an  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of 
business  we  do  ?  I  have  constructed  our  association  on 
the  division  of  labour  principle,  and  I  flatter  myself,  with 
a  deal  of  success.  Bushy  Bill  and  Bob  the  Swaggerer, 
who  made  the  mistake  with  you  to-night,  are  our  two 
trappers.  Their  business  proper  is  to  bring  likely  per- 
sons to  the  chamber  below,  where  we  keep  them  till 
their  friends  ransom  them." 

"Isn't  that  dangerous?"  asked  Shuffle.  "Mightn't 
they  peach  when  they  got  out?  Ah,  Captain,  that  is 
very  risky." 

"  Not  so  risky  as  you  imagine,"  was  the  reply.  "  In 
the  first  place,  we  make  them  take  an  awful  oath  that 
they  will  reveal  nothing,  and  then  we  impress  upon  them 
this  fact,  that  hundreds  of  eyes  will  be  upon  them,  and 
that,  if  they  should  be  so  very  imprudent  as  to  violate 
their  oath,  a  quick  and  terrible  punishment  will  overtake 
them.  Oh,  you  have  no  idea  how  effectual  this  plan 
is.  Then  another  line  of  business  we  do  is,  of  course, 
in  housebreaking,  and  here  Bob  and  Bill  figure  pretty 
largely  likewise ;  but  Heavy  Ben,  lying  yonder,  is  our 
main  stay  in  this  department.  No  one  can  manage  a 
bull-dog  so  well  as  he,  or  handle  a  bludgeon,  or  face  a 
blunderbuss.  These  three,  with  a  few  others,  compose 
the  visiting  corps,  as  we  call  them.  They  have  no  pro- 
ject in  hand  to-night,  and  most  of  them,  I  dare  say^  are 
asleep  somewhere,  but  they  will  all  drop  in  to  supper. 
Then,  for  the  minor  and  miscellaneous  departments,  we 
have  a  host  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  as  you  see,  and 
I  assure  you  I  have  got  them  trained  up  to  a  very  satis- 
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factory  state  of  efBciency.  I  am  prond  of  my  comroa&d, 
Mr  Shuffle.  Ours  is  a  bold  and  adyenturous  life-— such 
as  suits  my  hot  blood.  I  could  not  live  a  tame,  spirit- 
less existence — I  must  have  excitement ;  and  this  sort 
of  life  is  just  the  thing  for  me.  You  lawyers  choose  a 
different  way  of  fleecing  people — ^you  do  it  quietly,  cau- 
tiously, and  safely ;  we  do  it  boldly,  openly,  and  adven- 
turously." 

"But  still  have  to  be  indebted  to  us  when  you  get  into 
difficulty,"  remarked  Shuffle  with  a  smile. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  you  are  very  useful  to  us,  Mr  Shuffle.  So 
here  are  our  family  beginning  to  return." 

"  Well,  Little  tip,  what  luck  ?"  cried  the  Captain,  as 
a  very  little,  sharp,  needle-looking  fellow,  entered  the 
room  and  made  his  way  forward. 

*'  Pretty  fair,"  answered  the  person  addressed,  as  he 
began  to  disgorge  from  his  many  pockets  various  articles 
of  plunder,  which  he  had  just  possessed  himself  of  on 
the  street,  without  saying  to  their  owners,  "  By  vour 
leave  I" 

The  others  gathered  round  as  Tip  unloaded,  and  every 
fresh  article  produced  caused  a  burst  of  admiration.  The 
plunder  consisted  of  handkerchiefs,  innumerable  watches, 
chains,  purses,  pocket-knives,  and  other  such  things, 
which  formed  quite  a  pile  when  they  were  all  laid  to- 
gether. 

The  Captain  smiled  his  approval,  and  called  upon 
*^  the  treasurer "  to  deposit  the  spoil  in  the  warehouse. 
Others  now  began  to  drop  in,  some  of  them  laden  like 
Little  Tip,  though  less  heavily,  and  some  empty-handed. 

At  length  Shuffle,  whose  eye  had  never  been  off  the 
door,  started  on  observing  Sail  enter,  bearing  a  bundle 
wrapped  up  in  a  shawl. 

<^  I  knew  she  would  have  it  I"  he  mentally  exclaimed. 
*<  So,  BO  I  I  shall  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  before  I 
quit  this  place." 

*'  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?"  was  the  general  cry,  as 
they  crowded  round  the  new-comer. 
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**  Hash  I — she  sleeps  I"  she  whispered. 

«  Why,  Sail,  what  on  earth  is  it?**  asked  the  Cap- 
tain. 

<*  It  is  a  child/'  repHed  Sail. 

**  A  child  1"  echoed  every  one. 

And  Sail  removed  the  covering,  and  there  lay  Lucy 
in  all  her  child-like  loveliness. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  STORMY  SCENE,  WHICH  ENDS  IN  HOPE. 

"  My  eyes  I  what  a  beauty  I"  exclaimed  Little  Tip, 
as  he  gazed  into  the  face  of  the  sleeping  child.  **  Where 
have  you  been  and  gone  and  got  her  I"  he  asked,  looking 
curiously  up  at  Sail. 

"  Never  mind  where  I  got  her,"  answered  Sail,  as 
her  eyes  beamed  with  pleasurable  lustre — for  she,  too, 
had  then  beheld  the  child  for  the  first  time,  and  experi- 
enced an  emotion  which  she  had  not  felt  before,  or  at  least 
for  many  years. 

"  Oh  I  iVs  a  secret,  is  it  ?"  said  Tip,  as  he  winked  with 
one  eye  and  placed  his  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  to  the 
side  of  his  nose. 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  her,  Sail?" 
asked  the  Captain,  who  had  looked  on  with  the  rest,  and 
had  hitherto  said  nothing. 

"  Bring  her  up,"  was  Sail's  laconic  reply. 

"  Do  you  know  who  she  is,  or  who  she  belongs  to?" 

"  I  do." 

**  Who." 

"  I  won't  tell.  She's  an  orphan  now,  and  has  nobody 
to  care  for  her." 

"  Say  you  so.  Then,  by  my  faith,  she  shall  be  one  of 
us." 

"  I  must  have  charge  of  her,"  said  Sail  resolutely. 

"  Of  course  you  will.  You  got  her,  and  you'll  manage 
her.     What  do  you  mean  to  call  her  ?" 

*«  Lucy." 
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"  A  very  pretty  name ;  but  what  more  ?" 

Sail  hesitated  and  seemed  to  reflect.  "Let  it  be 
Dashwood,"  she  said,  after  a  few  moments'  pause. 

**  What  I  mj  name  I"  cried  the  Captain  in  a  gratified 
tone. 

<<She  has  been  till  now  called  Lucy  Livingston; 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  I  want  the  last 
changed." 

"  And  by  my  faith,  Sail,  you  have  given  her  a  noble 
substitute,  cried  the  Captain,  as  he  laughingly  turned 
away. 

The  movement  revealed  the  presence  of  Shuffle,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  a  silent  but  not  an  uninterested 
spectator  of  the  scene.  Sail  started  visibly  when  her 
eyes  fell  upon  him. 

He  gazed  at  her  with  a  steady  and  somewhat  signifi- 
cant look,  then  turned  away  lest  the  others  should 
observe.  Sail  wrapped  up  the  child  anew,  and  passed 
with  her  into  the  ante-room,  from  whence  she  entered 
a  small  but  well-furnished  apartment  fitted  up  as  a  bed- 
room. 

She  now  carefully  removed  the  shawls  which  had 
been  wrapped  round  the  fragile  form  of  Lucy,  and  laid 
her  on  her  own  bed.  The  sight  of  that  sleeping  child, 
pure  and  innocent,  touched  Sail's  seared  nature,  and 
some  of  its  fountains,  which  had  long  been  sealed  up, 
began  to  be  strangely  stirred.  There  rose  before  her 
visions  of  a  time  when  she,  too,  was  young  and  pure — 
when  a  bright  sunshine  rested  on  her  guileless  heart, 
and  chased  from  it  all  care  and  sorrow.  These  days  had 
long  been  forgotten.  Injustice,  disappointment,  cruelty, 
and  deceit  had  been  her  dire  experience,  and  for  years 
these  had  crushed  down  her  nature,  till  a  crust  had 
formed  round  all  her  affections,  all  her  better  feelings, 
all  her  softer  emotions,  and  there  came  nothing  in  the 
circumstances  of  her  life  to  pierce  this  crust  through ; 
but,  as  year  after  year  passed  amid  vice  and  crime,  it 
grew  thicker    and    harder,    till    she    had    ceased    to 
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remember    that   time   of   happiness,    ianocence,    and 
peace. 

But  the  sight  of  that  beautiful  child  woke  up  the 
thoughts  which  had  long  slumbered,  and  these  blessed 
years  of  her  young  life  rose  to  view.  The  bitter,  venge- 
ful feelings  fled  from  her  heart,  and  she  felt  herself 
drawn  towards  the  deserted  orphan  with  the  cords  of  a 
love  which  she  could  not  and  did  not  seek  to  resist. 

Trembling  with  emotion,  she  bent  down  and  kissed 
the  rosy  cheek,  and  as  she  did  so,  she  observed  a  black 
ribbon  lying  upon  the  child's  bosom. 

Gently  she  put  in  her  hand  and  drew  forth  a  locket 
that  was  attached.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  miniature — 
the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman  to  whose  developed 
charms  Sail  could  trace  a  resemblance  in  the  infant 
features  before  her. 

There  was  a  sad  melancholy  on  the  sweet  face,  and 
Sail  thought  that  the  eyes,  looking  straight  at  hers, 
were  pathetically  appealing  to  her  to  watch  over  her 
child,  to  protect  her  from  danger,  to  save  her  from  vice 
and  shame. 

The  dark  face  of  the  abandoned  woman — abandoned 
long  by  others  and  by  herself — lighted  up  with  the 
radiance  of  a  high  and  worthy  purpose  ;  and  falling  on 
her  knees,  she  lifted  up  her  head  and  sware,  before  that 
almost  breathing  image,  to  cherish  and  protect  the  little 
helpless  one. 

"  Lady,'*  she  whispered  passionately,  ''  for  myself  all 
hope  is  lost.  I  am  an  outcast  from  virtue,  and  from  the 
paths  of  good.  Neither  can  I  lead  your  innocent  one  in 
the  ways  that  she  should  go ;  but  here  I  swear  that  £ 
will  find  some  one  fit  to  cherish  her  purity  and  keep  it 
spotless — to  keep  fresh  and  strong  those  good  principles 
which  you  have  instilled  into  her  tender  heart,  and  she 
shall  yet  grow  up  to  be  that  good  and  virtuous  being 
which  thou  wouldst  have  her.  I  may  not  be  able  to 
shield  her  from  poverty  or  an  humble  lot ;  but  honesty 
and  rectitude  of  conduct  are  the  sweetest  of  all  posses- 
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sions,  as,  alas,  I  know  —  bitterly  know  —  by  their  loss, 
and  these  shall  be  hers.  So  hear  and  help  me  Grod, 
who  wilt  not  despise  this  good  vow,  even  of  the  lost  I" 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  was  about  to  replace  the 
locket,  when  a  better  thought  struck  her. 

"  No ;  I  will  keep  it,"  she  muttered.  "  It  may  serve 
in  after  days  to  prove,  or  help  to  prove,  the  child's 
parentage.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  safer  in  my  keeping 
than  in  hers/' 

Softly  she  passed  her  hand  round  the  neck  of  the 
sleeping  one  and  removed  the  ribbon.  The  pressure, 
gentle  as  it  was,  awoke  her,  and  she  unclosed  eyes  more 
lieavenly  than  Sail  had  ever  beheld.  They  were  large, 
round,  beautifully  blue,  and  such  a  depth  of  expression 
and  intelligence  lay  in  them.  With  wonder  the  little 
one  fixed  the  large  lustrous  orbs  on  the  dark,  passion- 
lined  face  that  was  bending  above  her.  If  Sail  had  never 
before  seen  a  face  so  lovely,  so  winningly  sweet,  the 
child  had  never  looked  on  one  so  stem,  so  hard,  and  so 
unfeminine.  Of  late  she  had  been  brought  to  look  at 
many  countenances,  and  had,  child-like,  been  influenced 
by  them ;  but  they  were  all  gentle  and  kindly.  She 
had  never  before  gazed  on  the  awful  stamp  of  sin — 
never  seen  the  lineaments  which  it  had  imprinted  itself 
upon,  and  now  she  contemplated  it  with  a  kind  of  awe 
and  astonishment. 

<<  You  have  had  a  nice  sleep,  Lucy  dear,''  said  Sail, 
speaking  in  accents  as  soft  as  her  voice  could  reach. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  asked  the  child,  suffering  her  eyes 
to  wander  for  a  moment  round  the  room,  but  bringing 
them  again  to  settle  on  the  woman's  face. 

"  You — you  are  quite  safe,"  answered  Sail,  a  good 
deal  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 

"  Am  I  out  of  the  ship  ?"  was  Lucy's  next  question — 
and  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  like  the  sweetest  music. 

*<  Yes,  dear,  you  are  out  of  the  ship,  and  are  among 
friends.     You  will  love  me,  wont  you  Lucy  ?" 

The  girl  looked  long  and  earnestly  into  Sail's  face, 
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and  at  last  said,  '*  Yes ;''  and  she  put  up  her  little  hands 
to  clasp  her  round  the  neck  and  kiss  her. 

Sail  observed  the  motion,  knew  what  it  meant,  and 
drew  back.  She  felt  unworthy  of  the  kiss  of  one  so 
innocent. 

"  Do  let  me  kiss  you,"  said  Lucy,  artlessly  ;  "I  kiss 
everybody  I  love." 

With  a  deep  gushing  sob  Sail  bent  down,  and  the 
little  hands  passed  round  her  neck,  and  soft,  velvet  lips 
were  pressed  to  hers. 

The  touch  thrilled  through  Sail's  whole  being.  It 
came  like  the  first  breath  of  a  new  life  into  her  soul,  and 
that  moment  there  rose  within  her  a  holy  aspiration. 
Wildly  she  pressed  the  child  to  her  heart,  and  caressed 
her  with  a  vehemence  which  half-frightened  the  receiver. 

**  Blessed  little  angel  T*  she  murmured ;  "  you  do  not 
know  what  glorious  hopes  I  dare  lift  my  soul  to  in  your 
presence.  Oh  I  I  feel  that  I  am  not  quite  lost  yet,  that 
there  is  hope  for  me — even  for  me.  There,  go  to  sleep 
again,  little  darling,  and  I  will  watch  by  you." 

**  Please  hear  me  say  my  prayers  first?"  whispered 
the  child. 

And  clasping  her  hands,  she  looked  upward,  and 
uttered  a  few  artless  words — simple,  yet  sublime.  Sail 
listened  with  a  bursting  heart,  and  her  inward  feelings 
became  almost  uncontrollable,  when  the  child  prayed  for 
a  blessing  to  come  upon  her.  Not  for  ten  years  had  that 
heart  been  so  chastened  and  subdued. 

The  prayer  finished,  Lucy  lay  baek  again  upon  the 
pillow  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Sail  drew  from  her  pocket  the  roll  of  notes  which 
Dexter  had  thrust  into  her  hand  along  with  the  child, 
and  began  to  count  them.  She  was  busy  with  the  task 
when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder — and  looking 
up,  she  found  Shuffle  by  her  side. 

"  A  very  pleasant  occupation.  Sail,"  he  remarked. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  Mr  Shuffle  ?"  she  asked,  as 
an  angry  expression  rose  to  her  countenance. 
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'*  Oh,  come,  come,  don't  grow  testy.  Friends  shouldn't 
be  testy  to  one  another,  you  know." 

"  You  have  not  answered  me.  What  brings  you  here,  I 
say?  I  was  surprised  to  find  you  in  the  hall,  but  I  am  ten 
times  more  so  to  see  you  here.     What  do  you  want?" 

"  A  few  words  with  you,"  replied  the  lawyer,  as  he 
very  coolly  sat  down  upon  a  chair. 

"  Indeed  I  I  do  not  know  of  anything  between  us  so 
important  as  to  bring  the  honourable  Mr  ShufiOie  into  a 
den  of  theives  in  the  Tontine  Close." 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  that  I  came  here  of  my  own  free 
will — in  fact,  I  had  no  intention  of  being  in  such  a  place 
at  all ;  only,  you  see,  two  of  your  amiable  friends  mis- 
took me  for  another  man,  and  dragged  me  into  the  trap 
below  stairs  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  prove 
my  identity.  Of  course,  the  worthy  Captain,  on  coming 
to  know  the  mistake,  could  do  no  less  than  invite  me  to 
supper,  and  supper  I  have  accordingly  had.  But  I  find 
the  convivial  habits  of  the  good  folks  in  the  hall  rather 
too  boisterous  for  me,  and  have  preferred  to  come  to 
your  quieter  withdrawing  room  that  we  might  have  a 
little  snug  talk  by  ourselves." 

"  Pray,  Mr  Shuffle,  come  to  the  point  at  once,"  said 
Sail  impatiently.  "You  said  you  had  business  with 
me.     State  it  immediately,  for  I  would  be  alone." 

**  That  is  rather  a  large  sum  of  money  you  have  got 
by  you,  Sail,"  observed  the  lawyer,  looking  again  at  the 
notes.  "  They  are  the  notes  of  the  *  Eastern,'  I  see — a 
very  stable  and  secure  bank." 

**  It  matters  not  to  you  what  they  are.'* 

"Oh,  yes  it  does.  I  am  rather  particular  about  my 
notes,  and  like  to  hold  sound  paper. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Sail ;  **  but  as  these  are 
my  notes  and  not  yours,  it  can  matter  ve?:y  little  to  you 
what  bank  has  issued  them." 

"  Ahem,  don*t  be  precipitate.  I  trust  you  have  not 
forgotten  that  I  did  a  certain  piece  of  work  for  you  not 
many  evenings  ago." 
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"  For  which  you  have  been  amply  paid  by  the  clients 
you  have  had  from  our  society,"  remarked  Sail  with  a 
sneer.  *'  But  as  you  seem  to  think  otherwise,  tell  me 
your  charge  and  I  will  pay  it.  It  can't  be  much,  for 
the  work  did  not  take  up  half-an-hour  of  your  time.'* 

'*  You  forget  its  nature,  Sal],  and  the  risk  I  ran. 
There  is  such  a  thing,  you  know,  as  punishment  for 
forgery." 

^^  Oh,  don't  put  yourself  about  on  that  score,"  rejoined 
the  woman.  '^  The  letter  you  wrote  is  burnt,  and  can« 
not  possibly  come  against  you." 

"  Burnt,  is  it  ?"  said  Shuffle  inquiringly.  "  I'll  war^ 
rant,  though,  that  the  original  is  not  burnt." 

"  Perhaps  not.  What  then  ?" 

'^  Well,  to  speak  plainly.  Sail,  I  must  have  a  share  in 
this  game  you  are  playing.  It  is  a  good  one.  I  knew 
that  at  the  very  first  by  its  nature,  and  now  I  see  it  is." 

And  a  third  time  he  pointed  to  the  bank  notes. 

**  My  Game  is  my  own,  and  shall  not  be  shared  by 
another,"  said  Sail  coldly. 

"  It  must,"  was  Shuffle's  firm  reply. 

'^  Must!"  echoed  Sail,  as  one  flash  leapt  from  her  black 
glittering  eye. 

**  Ay,  must — I  repeat  it  must  Now,  you  understand 
me?" 

"  Oh,  perfectly." 

^^  That's  right.  I  thought  you  would  become  reason- 
able.    Well,  now,  tell  me  all  about  it?" 

"  About  what?"  asked  Sail. 

"  Why,  about  this  affair  of  course.  Who  was  yon 
letter  sent  to? — and  what  is  he  going  to  do  with  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  ?" 

"  Mr  Shuffle,  my  advice  to  you  is  to  mind  your  ow^n 
business,"  remarked  Sail,  as  she  rolled  up  the  bank  notes 
and  thrust  them  into  her  bosom. 

**  Bless  my  soul,  are  you  changing  your  mind  again  ?" 
said  Shuffle,  gazing  at  her  with  very  wide  eyes. 

'^  No,  I  am  not  changing  my  mind." 
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''  Yes  jon  are.  Not  a  mmnte  ago  you  agreed  to  go 
halves  with  me,  and  now  you  dechiie  yon  won't." 

"  Oh  you  quite  mistook  me,  Mr  Shuffle.  I  said,  I  per- 
fectly understood  you,  but  never  that  you  would  inter- 
fere in  this  my  a&ir.  I  advise  yon  again  to  leave  me» 
and  pry  into  it  no  further.  It  is  a  matter  which  has 
very  little  attraction  for  a  man  of  your  stamp — for  mouey, 
I  take  it,  is  the  object  you  have  in  view.  Now,  this 
affair  will  yield  nothing  of  that  kind>  and  it  is  something 
very  different  which  I  seek. 

''  Oh,  don't  try  to  gammon  me,  Sail,"  said  Shuffle, 
pointing  to  her  breast. 

*'  This  money  I  mean  to  devote  to  the  upbringing  of 
the  child,"  repued  the  woman. 

'*  Nonsense.  What  upbringing  will  she  need  ?  In  a 
very  little  while  she  will  be  aUe  to  earn  money  for  her- 
self." 

'*  Yes  by  stealing,  lying,  and  the  foulest  vice ;  but  I 
mean  to  save  her  from  that ;  I  mean  to  have  her  brought 
up  respectably. 

"  What !  here  ?"  cried  Shuffle,  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh. 

"No,  not  here.  I  have  changed  my  mind  on  that 
point." 

"  Where,  then  ?" 

"  It  matters  not.  I  have  told  you  already,  Mr 
Shuffle;  «md  I'll  tell  you  again,  that  I  will  not  submit  to 
your  interference  in  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  yes  you  will.  For  your  own  sake  as  well  as 
mine  you  win.  You  don't  seem  to  see  the  extent  of 
your  power  in  the  business.  Don't  you  see  that  you 
have  a  screw  round  that  man,  whoever  he  is,  and  may 
make  him  bleed  to  any  extent." 

"  Ay,  and  so  I  will.  I  shall  be  revenged  on  him 
some  day.  Not  by  fleecing  him  of  gold.  What  care  I 
for  gold  ?  It  is  revenge  I  want — ^revenge  I — ^revenge  1 
Oh  I  I  shall  wait  my  time,  and  crush  him  to  the  earth  T' 

"  Pooh  I  pooh  I     You  don't  understand  the  thing," 
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said  Shuffle.  "  You  can  have  both  revenge  and  money 
if  you  follow  niy  plan.  Keep  the  fear  of  the  law  for 
ever  hanging  over  him  like  a  shadow,  and  that  will  be 
revenge  enough  for  you.  Why,  his  crime  is  a  monstrous 
one  I  Here  he  got  charge  of  a  child,  atnd  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  invest  for  her,  and  he  has  as  good  as  sold 
the  child  to  you,  and  taken  the  money  to  himself  I  Why, 
it  is  banishment  for  life  at  least !  Oh,  do  not  fear  but 
he  will  bleed  freely.  Come,  tell  me  all,  and  I'll  manage 
it  well  for  you." 

**  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  have  none  of  your 
interference,"  cried  Sail  fiercely.  "  I  have  marked  out 
my  path,  and  no  one  shall  turn  me  from  it.  Go,  I  am 
determined." 

"  And  BO  am  I,"  returned  Shuffle.  "  You  must  have 
me  for  a  partner,  or  the  Captain  shall  know  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  rather  think,  if  he  comes  to  understand  that  you 
have  so  many  bank-notes  in  your  bosom,  they  will  not 
be  long  in  your  possession." 

**  Oh,  you  threaten  me,  do  you?  Beware  !  I  believe 
I  can  ruin  you.  Take  heed,  therefore,  that  you  do  not 
tempt  me  to  do  it." 

"  You  dare  not,"  exclaimed  Shuffle.  "  You  could  not 
ruin  me  without  likewise  ruining  the  Captain  and  the 
whole  society ;  and  if  I  gave  but  one  hint  of  what  you 
have  now  said,  your  life  would  not  be  worth  a  moment's 
purchase.  Be  advised,  then,  to  come  to  termi^j^for  you 
are  fully  in  my  power." 

"  In  your  power  ? — I  scorn,  I  despise  you.  A  base, 
sneaking,  pettifogging  scoundrel,  as  mean  and  sordid  as 
you  are  base.     Go,  sir — ^go,  and  leave  me." 

"  I  do,"  roared  Shuffle,  in  a  furious  passion ;  "  but  it 
will  be  to  return  with  the  Captain." 

He  quitted  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  left  Sail  to  ru- 
minate on  her  position.  She  glanced  at  the  bed,  and 
the  sight  of  the  calm,  beautiful  face  of  the  child,  gave  to 
her  an  unflinching  resolution.  She  would  not  part  with 
the  money,  for  in  it  lay  her  only  power  to  save  her  from 
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ft  life  of  ignorance,  sbame,  and  crime.  No,  she  would 
Rtand  odt,  and  sacrifice  herself,  if  need  be,  for  the  sake 
of  that  innocent  lamb. 

Forming  this  heroic  resolution,  she  sat  still,  and  for 
many  minutes  nothing  was  beard  in  the  chamber  but  the 
Boflb  and  regular  breathing  of  the  sleeping  child,  on 
whose  face  there  lay  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  steps  were  heard  in  the 
ante-room,  the  door  of  the  chamber  was  flung  open,  and 
the  Captain  entered  with  Shuffle  behind  him. 

**  So,  Sail,  I  am  told  you  are  deceiving  us  1 "  cried  the 
Captain,  who  was  heated  with  wine.  "  Where  is  that 
money  ?     Give  it  to  me." 

"  No,  no,  George  I  "  cried  Sail.  "  The  money  is  not 
mine.  It  is  the  child's ;  and  will  be  required  to  bring 
her  up  and  educate  her." 

*'  Then  give  it  to  me,  I  say,  and  I'll  bring  her  up  and 
educate  her  1 " 

"  Aye — educate  her  in  crime,  in  vice,  in  infamy!*' 
cried  Sail.     "  No  I  she  must  and  shall  be  kept  pure  I" 

"  Why,  Sail  woman,  art  mad,  art  raving  ;  or  do  you 
forget  what  you  are,  and  where  you  are?  A  pretty 
educator  of  a  child  in  purity  you  are,  and  a  first-rate 
school  of  virtue  and  morality  in  this  Tontine  Close ! 
Come,  I  say,  give  up  the  money,  and  tell  us  who  this 
precious   guardian  is  that  we  may  know  how  to  get 


more." 


**  I  will  not,  George.  On  that  point  I  am  deter- 
mined." 

"  Take  care,  girl.  Would  you  brave  me  ?'*  thundered 
the  Captain,  bursting  all  at  once  Into  a  towering  passion. 
"  You  should  know  me  now,  I  think." 

"  I  do  know  you,"  retorted  Sail ;  *«  and  methinks  you 
should  know  me  also.  My  spirit  will  brook  control  no 
more  than  yours.  Let  us  not,  then,  come  in  each  other's 
way." 

**  So,  you  defy  me — defy  me  to  my  very  face,"  roared 
the  Captain,  entirely  losing  command  of  himself. 

D 
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**  I  do,"  returned  the  equally  proud-hearted  Sail. 

*'  Then  you  shall  learn  who  is  master,"  he  exclaimed. 
Springing  towards  her,  and  clutching  her  by  the  throat, 
he  thrust  his  hand  into  her  bosom  to  obtain  the  money. 

In  a  moment  she  snatched, the  dagger  from  his  girdle, 
and  would  have  plunged  it  into  his  heart,  had  he  not 
seen  it  flash  in  the  air  as  she  raised  it,  and  sprung  back 
to  ayoid  the  blow. 

^'  Dare  to  lay  hands  on  me  again,"  she  cried,  *^  and 
one,  if  not  both,  of  us  shall  die." 

Dashwood,  braye  though  he  was,  quailed  before  the 
enraged  woman.  Had  it  been  a  man  who  thus  brayed 
and  threatened  him,  he  would  haye  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  but  he  was  not  yet  so  brutified  in  nature  as  to  take 
the  life  of  a  woman.  KestrainiDg  himself,  therefore,  by 
a  seyere  effort,  he  drew  back,  and  muttered  through  his 
clenched  teeth — 

**  You  shall  yet  repent  this.  I  leaye  you,  till  to-mor- 
row, to  come  to  your  senses.  If  you  are  then  obstinate, 
it  shall  be  the  worse  for  you  and  for  that  squalling  child. 
Come,  Shuffle,  she  shall  hayc  a  few  hours  for  reflection." 

The  enraged  Captain  and  cunning  lawyer  withdrew, 
returning  to  the  hall,  that  the  former  might  soothe  his 
chafed  spirit  by  the  reyelry  that  was  there  going  on,  and 
by  large  and  frequent  quaffs  of  the  wine-cup. 

The  moment  the  door  closed,  Lucy,  who  had  been 
awakened  by  the  scuffle,  and  terrified  by  the  scene, 
sprang  from  the  bed,  and  running  to  the  seat  in  which 
Sail  had  thrown  herself,  cast  her  arms  about  her  neck, 
and  nestled  closely  in  her  bosom. 

"  You41  not  let  that  bad  man  hurt  me  ?"  she  whis- 
pered, lifting  her  tearful  eyes  to  Sail's  face. 

**  No,  dear  child — not  if  my  own  life  can  shield  thee 
from  his  power,"  answered  Sail  with  feryour,  as  she 
clasped  Lucy  to  her  breast,  and  stroye  to  keep  down  its 
throbings. 

Many  minutes  passed  in  silence.  Lucy  lay  quite 
still,  and  Sail  held  her  on  her  breast.     What  strong 
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feelings  were  straggling  tlirongh  the  woman's  soul  dar- 
ing that  silence.  Her  wild,  uncoDtroUed  passions,  were 
raging  with  fierce  vehemence,  but  a  new  passion  had 
that  night  woke  up,  and  was  already  blazing  with  an 
intensity  which  gained  for  it  a  power  equal  to  the  others. 
Tliat  passion  was  a  strange,  wild  love  for  the  beautiful 
child  clinging  to  her  breast.  To  save  her  from  harm, 
to  tend  and  care  for  her,  to  bring  her  up  to  a  worthy 
womanhood,  and  restore  to  her  her  rights,  was  a  missiofi 
which  suddenly  shone  out  before  her,  and  flashed  joy 
into  her  being.  She  had  lost  herself,  her  own  being 
was  blighted  and  blasted  beyond  all  recovery,  but  here 
was  another  youth  which  she  might  guide  and  guard. 
She  had  miscultivated  her  own  field  of  innocence,  and 
now  it  was  covered  and  choked  with  weeds  and  briers ; 
but  here  was  another  field  of  innocence  which  she  might 
cultivate  and  preserve,  till  it  yielded  true  and  holy  fruit. 
The  Garden  of  Eden,  into  which  she  had  been  put,  that 
she  might  keep  it  and  dress  it,  had  been  lost  by  her,  and 
she  had  been  driven  forth  long  ago  to  wander  for  ever  in 
the  wilderness ;  but  here  was  another  Eden  not 'her  own, 
yet  whidh  she  might  be  the  instrument  of  preserving.  It 
was  something  like  another  chance  in  the  world — like 
an  opportunity,  if  not  for  her  own  redemption,  yet  for  a 
modification  of  her  deep  and  utter  fall — something  noble 
even  for  her  to  do,  something  to  bring  a  far  dawn  of 
peace  to  her  conscience.  Hitherto,  by  a  rapid  and  reso- 
lute course  of  sin,  she  had  succeeded  in  keeping  compa* 
rative  control  over  the  gnawing  worm  and  smouldering 
fire  within  ;  but  she  was  fearfully  conscious  that  the  ele- 
ments of  a  tremendous  remorse  were  there ;  and  should 
circumstances  such  as  sickness  come,  when  she  would  be 
forced  to  lie  still  and  commune  with  her  own  heart,  she 
was  aware,  and  she  often  shuddered  over  the  knowledge, 
that  the  fire  of  a  consuming  agony  would  break  out,  never 
to  be  again  smothered.  But  here  was  a  means  of  avert- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  volcano— of  calming  down,  in 
some  degree,  its  fierce  power.     This  was  a  blessed  op- 
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portunity  ;  she  would  grasp  it,  would  yet  do  somethiTig 
worthy  of  life,  on  the  ground  of  which  she  might  again 
lift  up  her  degraded  soul  to  heaven,  and  ank  for  mercy, 
for  pardon,  for  peace. 

In  these  moments,  pregnant  with  new  dawning  aspi- 
rations, she  resolved  to  quit  that  place  of  shame  and 
crime,  and  live  in  a  home  of  honest  poverty,  where,  by 
a  virtuous  example  and  assiduous  training,  she  might 
bring  up  the  child,  and  see  her  blossom  out  into  an  un- 
sullied flower.  Oh,  there  was  a  joy  set  before  her  yet — 
a  high  prize  for  which  she  could  strive — a  goal,  towards 
which  she  could  press  and  pant.  Her  resolution  was 
taken,  and  with  throbing  ecstasy  she  again  clasped  the 
little  Lucv  to  her  breast. 

"  Lucy  I"  she  whispered,  "  we  must  quit  this  place ; 
we  are  not  safe  here.     Will  you  go  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  will  go  with  you.  You  will  be  my  mam- 
ma, will  you  ?"  said  the  artless  child ;  and  the  words 
and  tone  produced  a  fresh  outburst  of  trembling  tender- 
ness from  her  who  listened. 

"  Yes,  yes  I"  she  sobbed.  "  Call  me  mother,  and  I 
sware  to  be  as  a  mother  unto  you.'' 

Another  mutual  kiss  sealed  the  sacred  compact. 

In  the  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  when  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  crime-sheltering  building  were 
sunk  in  a  slumber  produced  by  the  night's  debauch, 
Sail  gathered  together  a  few  things  which  she  could  call 
her  own,  and  with  the  girl  nestling  beneath  her  cloak, 
left  the  room  with  noiseless  footstep.  Unseen  and  un- 
heard she  gained  the  doorway  which  led  into  the  close, 
and  passed  out  into  the  silent  streets. 

They  were  alone — friendless,  homeless,  in  a  large 
ever-growing  city.  They  knew  not  where  to  turn,  or  in 
what  direction  to  seek  a  shelter.  Yet  did  Sail  look  up 
to  the  beaming  stars  with  joy  and  hope,  and  faith  glow- 
ing in  her  heart.  She  thought  little  of  the  God  and 
Father  in  heaven  at  the  moment.  She  had  not  yet  risen 
to  a  realising  sense  of  His  goodness  and  watchful  provi- 
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dence.  It  was  bat  the  eonscionsDe^^s  of  a  right  motive 
and  a  true  endeaToor  which  caused  her  to  front  the 
shining  orbs  of  hearen  as  she  had  never  done  before. 
Yet  was  that  confidence  also  produced  by  God  in  her 
beu*t,  and  one  day  she  may  come  to  find  Him  behind 
the  veil  which  now  hangs  over  her  moral  being — find 
Him  and  rejoice  in  Him  for  ever  more. 

Had  she  but  known  it,  there  were  high  intelligencies 
regarding  her  with  intense  solicitude  as  she  went  forth 
into  the  streets  taking  the  first  step  in  the  performance 
of  her  noble,  her  snblime  mission. 

Well,  well,  poor  fallen  one,  thy  waking  soul  may  yet 
come  out  of  its  dark  and  fool  sepulchre,  for  the  angels  of 
love  and  hope  are  rolling  away  the  stone. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

DANIEL  DEXTER  AT  HOME— HE  RECEIVES  A  VISIT 

FROM  MR  SLEEK. 

It  was  now  among  the  first  days  of  December,  and  a 
bitter  cold  morning,  when  Daniel  Dexter  came  down 
stairs  and  entered  the  little  breakfast  room,  where  his 
wife  and  only  child  were  waiting  for  him. 

Mrs  Dexter  was  a  tall,  meek,  lady-like  woman,  some 
years  younger  than  her  husband.  Poor  creature,  she 
had  experienced  little  enjoyment  in  her  married  life. 
She  made  a  terrible  mistake  when  she  went  to  the  altar 
with  Daniel  Dexter,  and  swore  to  "  love,  honour,  and 
obey"  him.  For  a  time  she  did  love  him,  and  did  her 
best  always  to  honour  him,  and  made  it  a  point  impli- 
citly to  obey  him  ;  but  the  love  died  out  when  his  true 
character  was  revealed  to  her,  and  her  desire  to  honour 
him  was  sadly  disturbed  by  the  revelations  he  made  of 
himself  in  the  close  and  continual  intercourse  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  the  obedience  was  maintained  only  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty.  She  had  sworn  to  render  it,  and  she 
was  too  single-minded  in  heart  to  believe  that  a  failure 
on  his  side  could  justify  any  falling  away  on  her  part 
from  the  marriage  vow.  Whatever  he  had  turned  out 
to  be,  he  was  her  husband,  and  must  receive  from  her 
all  the  submission  which  the  law  calls  upon  a  wife  to 
yield. 

And  she  did  yield  that  submission  so  far  and  so  long 
as  it  did  not  interfere  with  her  duty  to  a  Higher  than 
he ;  but  when  this  did  occur,  she  could  stand  out  with 
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a  firmness  and  a  determination  which  one  would  not  ex« 
pect  from  casoal  observation.  Yielding  and  submissive 
in  all  that  concerned  her  own  comfort^  she  stood  ont  un- 
flinchingly when  it  came  to  be  a  violation  of  moral  law, 
and  would  neither  consent  to  the  violation  herself  nor 
suffer  him  to  do  it  in  silence.  Any  nefarious  or  unjust 
transaction  in  which  he  was  engaged,  met  with  her  un- 
equivocal disapproval,  and  she  feithfully  gave  utterance 
to  the  same — so  that  he  soon  came  to  conceal  from  her 
alt<^ether  those  things  which  he  knew  would  provoke 
her  protest  or  admonition. 

We  said  that  Mrs  Dexter  was  deceived  in  her  hus« 
band*  She  took  him  not  for  what  he  was  but  for 
what  he  seemed,  and  very  soon  he  changed  from  what 
he  seemed  to  what  he  was.  When  first  they  met,  she 
and  a  younger  sister,  orphans,  lived  with  an  uncle  who 
was  a  merchant,  very  rich,  and  a  bachelor.  Of  course 
it  was  understood  that  the  nieces  should  receive  his 
wealth  between  them  when  he  died,  and  indeed  the  old 
man  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  such  was  his  inten- 
tion, though  he  likewise  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
they  would  receive  nothing  during  his  life.  On  the 
strength  of  the  future,  however,  Daniel  Dexter  wormed 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  family,  and  won  the 
heart  of  the  gentle  Mary.  Smooth  and  gentle  he 
seemed,  very  considerate,  very  generous,  and  pretty  re- 
ligious withal.  He  could  play  the  model  young  man  to 
perfection,  seemed  neither  mercenary  nor  ill-humoured, 
but  frank,  open-hearted,  and  kind. 

They  were  married,  and  for  some  months  the  decep- 
tion was  carried  on.  But  a  crash  came  which  opened 
the  young  girl's  eyes  to  her  wretchedness  and  misery. 
By  a  series  of  unfortunate  speculations  the  old  merchant 
—the  uncle  on  whom  so  many  hopes  depended — lost 
his  all,  and  the  dream  of  opulence  vanished. 

This  was  a  terrible  bitter  disappointment  to  Dexter. 
It  was  the  expected  wealth  that  prompted  him  to  seek  a 
marriage  with  Mary  at  alL     He  loved  her  not.     The 
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love  of  which  his  narrow  heart  was  capahle  had  been 
given  to  another  girl,  whom  he  had  seduced,  and  her  he 
abandoned  with  a  cruel  indifference.  And  now  he  found 
that  his  scheming  and  sinning  had  been  in  vain.  The 
mask  he  cared  not  to  keep  longer  on,  but  very  soon  came 
out  in  his  true  character — a  heartless,  unscrupulous,  ill- 
tempered  man. 

The  ruined  merchant,  along  with  Lucy,  his  unmarried 
niece,  retired  to  Ireland,  where  he  soon  after  died,  but 
not  before  the  girl  was  married  to  a  Scotchman,  a  linen 
manufacturer,  of  the  name  of  Livingstone.  1'he  old  man 
died  in  the  idea  that  both  bis  neices  were  happily  mar- 
ried— for  Mary  never  hinted  of  the  sad  change  that  had 
come  over  her  life.  No  one  knew,  of  it,  not  even  the 
sister,  though  there  was  a  partial  correspondence  carried 
on  between  them  after  the  uncle's  death. 

They  never  met  again ;  only  Mary  heard  that  Lucy 
was  very  happy,  that  her  husband  was  very  prosperous 
in  business,  and  that  two  children  had  been  born  to 
them — a  boy  and  a  girL  But  a  dark  cloud  descended 
on  the  household.  Lucy  caught  a  malignant  fever,  and 
was  suddenly  cut  off,  and  the  blow  fell  on  the  heart  of 
the  bereaved  husband  like  his  own  dealh-knell.  He 
lingered  for  a  year,  and  then  went  to  join  her  in  her 
lonely  grave,  leaving  his  two  children,  to  be  cared  for 
as  we  before-mentioned.  Like  the  others,  he  deemed 
that  Daniel  Dexter  was  everything  that  was  honourable 
and  kind,  and  imagined  that  his  little  Lucy  would  be 
kindly  nurtured  in  the  home  of  her  aunt.  Alas  I  he, 
too,  was  deceived,  and  went  to  the  grave  leaving  his 
darling  child  to  the  tender  mercy  of  a  wicked  man. 

Dark  and  dreary  as  was  the  lot  to  which  Mrs  Dexter 
found  herself  doomed,  it  was  not  altogether  unrelieved 
by  sunshine.  In  the  second  year  of  their  marriage  a 
boy  was  born  to  them,  and  in  him  the  woman's  heart 
found  happiness.  Though  robbed  of  enjoyment  as  a 
wife,  she  could  experience  all  the  joys  of  a  mother ;  and 
owing  to  the  unhappiness  which  she  felt  in  her  husband. 


i; 
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she  was  only  driven  to  lavish  the  full  gushings  of  bcr 
heart  on  her  noble  Henry. 

And  noble  the4)oy  truly  was.  He  inherited  all  his 
mother  s  high  qualities,  and  added  to  these  many  manly 
attributes.  He  seemed  to  have  derived  nothing  from 
his  father  but  a  strong,  robust  constitution*  He  had 
neither  his  temper  nor  his  dispositions,  but  was  brave, 
frank,  fearless,  generous,  and  affectionate. 

On  the  field  of  such  a  soil  his  mother  wrought  Tinth 
devoted  diligence,  and  instilled  into  his  young  heart  the 
purest  principles  and  truest  aspirations — a  regard  and 
love  for  truth,  justice,  mercy — a  yearning  after  the  pure 
and  the  lovely — a  rejoicing  in  that  which  was  excellent 
— a  fixed  adherence  to  duty  and  virtue.  Thus,  with  a 
character  brave  and  fearless,  because  frank  and  guileless, 
the  boy  grew  up  to  delight  his  mother^s  heart ;  and, 
though  he  was  at  the  time  our  tale  opens  only  ten  years 
of  age,  he  had  become  to  her  like  a  companion  and  a  friend. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  cold,  frosty  ITecember 
morning,  when  Dexter  descended  to  the  breakfast-room, 
where  his  wife  and  child  had  been  for  some  time.  The 
fire  was  a  bright  one,  but  it  had  not  heated  the  room 
sufficiently  to  overcome  the  opaqueness  of  the  frosted 
panes,  or  destroying  the  beautiful  figures  which  Winter 
had  pencilled  with  his  cold  hand  on  the  glass  during  the 
night. 

Mrs  Dexter  was  busy  in  her  preparations  for  break- 
fast, and  Henry  stood  admiring  the  still  visible  frost- 
work on  the  windows. 

Daniel  came  in  rubbing  his  hands,  and  his  wife  saw 
that  he  was  in  good  humour. 

"  Well,  Mary  1 "  he  said,  as  he  seated  himself  and 
looked  round  the  apartment,  "  don't  you  wish  to  get  out 
of  this  plaiii  bouse  of  ours  ?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  handsome  one  away  west,  say  in  Blyths- 
wood  Square,  or  some  other  fashionable  place  ?" 

Mary  looked  at  her  husband  somewhat  earnestly,  and 
even  Henry  turned  round  at  the  strange  remark. 
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"  I  don*t  know !"  she  replied,  after  a  short  pause. 
**  The  house  is  plain,  but  it  suits  our  circumstances." 

**  Ay,  our  present,  or  rather,  our  past  circumstances 
you  mean,"  observed  Daniel ;  "  but  things  are  chang- 
ing with  us  wife.  I  have  had  a  run  of  good-luck,  and 
am  about  to  engage  in  a  new  and  promising  specula- 
tion." 

**  What  is  it?"  she  asked,  as  she  handed  him  over 
his  first  cup  of  tea. 

"  Why,  what  you  know  I  have  all  my  life  longed  to 
engage  in,  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  I  am  about  to  set 
agoing  a  cotton  mill." 

"  Surely  that  is  a  very  large  enterprise  to  embark 
in,"  remarked  Mary.  "  Who  have  you  got  to  join 
you  ?" 

**  Nobody  I"  replied  Dexter.  "  I  mean  to  do  it  all 
myself;  get  up  the  whole  concern,  and  realise  all  the 
profits." 

**  But  how  can  you  do  this  ?"  asked  his  wife.  "  You 
know  you  have  not  capital  for  such  a  speculation.^' 

"  But  I  have  the  capital,  though.  Didn't  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  had  a  long  run  of  good  luck,  and  what  do 
you  think  I  have  been  saving  for  so  long  ?  Why,  to  be 
a  great  man  yet  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  to  become 
powerful  and  influential,  to  be  bowed  to  and  followed 
after  in  the  Exchange,  and  to  have  the  power  and 
privileges  which  wealth  confers." 

**  Well,  Daniel,  if  heaven  prospers  you  in  this,  so 
that  you  gain  your  wish  I  shall  be  glad  indeed,"  said 
Mary  meekly. 

"Henry,  you  dog,  you'll  be  a  lucky  fellow  yet," 
cried  the  agent,  -  looking  to  where  his  son  still  stood. 
"  You  will  succeed  to  an  extensive  and  established  con- 
cern. You  will  be  one  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
city." 

"  Whatever  Henry  becomes,  I  hope  he  will  always 
be  a  good  and  honourable  man,"  said  his  mother. 

Dexter  threw  a  keen  glance  at  his  wife ;  but  when  he 
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saw  her  meek  face,  he  was  satiafied  that  the  remark  did 
Dot  carry  an  intended  hit  with  it.  He  therefore  took 
his  second  cup  and  said  nothing. 

After  a  pause  Mary  looked  up  and  spoke  again.  ^'  I 
wonder  that  we  have  not  heard  any  more  from  Ireland,'' 
she  said  with  a  sigh. 

Her  husband  started.  *<  From  Ireland?"  he  sharply 
repeated. 

"  Yes,  from  the  man  who  wrote  informing  us  of  poor 
George's  death.'' 

**  Why  should  he  write  to  us  again  ?"  inquired JDaniel 
with  some  asperity. 

*<  To  say  something  about  the  children,"  she  replied. 
'*  Poor  little  things,  what  can  have  been  done  with 
them  ?" 

**  Oh,  no  doubt  the  father  provided  for  that  before  he 
died.  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  business  of  ours.  He  has 
relations  of  his  own,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  He  has  but  one  brother,  who  lives  abroad." 

**  Then,  doubtless,  he  will  have  left '^directions  to  send 
the  children  to  him,"  said  Daniel,  in  a  tone  meant  to 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

**  I  should  like  to  send  to  that  lawyer  to  ask  about 
them,"  said  Mary,  heaving  another  sigh. 

Her  husband's  face  grew  livid.  "How  dare  you 
think  of  such  a  thing?"  he  roared,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  his  wife  nearly  6tai*t  from  her  seat  with  astonish- 
ment. She  looked  up  and  saw  that  his  brow  had  be* 
come  black  as  midnight. 

<*  Is  it  not  natural,  Daniel,  that  I  should  think  of  my 
poor  sister's  children  ?"  she  asked  meekly.  "  The  boy 
might  properly  have  been  given  to  his  uncle's  care,  but 
surely  Lucy  ought  to  have  been  sent  here." 

"  Here,  Madam  ?"  thundered  Dexter,  starting  up, 
and  trembling  with  passion  and  apprehension  com- 
bined. 

•*  Yes,  here,"  responded  the  wondering  Mary,  unable 
to  conceive  why  he  had  grown  so  wrathful  all  of  a  sud- 
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den.  "  Her  aunt,  her  mother's  sister,  was  surely  the 
fittest  person  to  have  charge  of  her." 

'*  Mary,  I  forbid  you  ever  to  speak  or  think  of  this 
more/'  cried  her  husband,  bringing  down  his  clenched 
fist  with  vehemence  upon  the  table.  *^  Do  you  hear  me? 
You  hear  what  I  command  you  ?'* 

"  Yes,'*  faltered  Mary,  as  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  And  you  promise  to  obey  me  ?"  he  continued.  "  You 
promise  not  to  write  to  this  lawyer  or  any  one  else  on 
the  matter?" 

**  I  promise/'  she  answered,  as  she  lefib  the  room,  to 
conceal  the  fit  of  weeping  which  she  felt  was  coming. 

Again  Dexter  was  satisfied,  and  breathed  freely.  He 
knew  his  wife  would  not  break  her  word.  Hastily  ex- 
changing his  slippers  for  his  boots,  he  threw  on  his  over- 
coat, snatched  up  his  hat,  and  quitted  the  house  to  go 
to  his  place  of  business  in  St.  Vincent  Street. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  was  sitting  alone 
in  his  private  room,  when  the  boy  showed  in  a  visitor, 
the  creaking  of  whose  shoes  Dexter  heard  in  the  ware- 
house. 

The  agent  looked  up  and  saw  a  little  trim  man  in  the 
act  of  closing  the  door.  He  was  not  quite  a  stranger  to 
him — for  he  had  sometimes  passed  him  on  the  street — 
but  of  his  name  or  profession  he  knew  nothing. 

Having  seen  that  the  door  was  carefully  shut,  the 
visitor  approached,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  made  a  very 
polite  bow. 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  if  you  are  Mr  Dexter?"  he  began. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  Mr  Dexter,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Mr  Daniel  Dexter?"  continued  the  visitor. 

'<  Mr  Daniel  Dexter,"  repeated  the  agent. 

*'  Mr  Daniel  Dexter,  commission  agent?"  pursued 
the  unknown  personage. 

"Just  so,"  answered  Dexter — regarding  the  very 
particular  questioner  with  much  surprise. 

"  Then,  it  is  all  right,"  resumed  the  visitor.  "  You 
see,  I  have  some  particular  business  with  you,  and  I 
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wanted  to  make  sure  that  I  was  speaking  to  the  right 
man.     1  am  very  cautiotts  and  precise,  sir.'' 

**  So  I  would  think,"  remarked  Dexter,  running  his 
eje  rapidly  over  the  other's  dress,  and  feeling  inclined 
to  smile  at  the  starched  and  ironed  appearance  of  the 
vision  hefore  him. 

'<  Yes,  very  precise  and  accurate,  sir ;  I  am  a 
lawyer." 

**  A  lawyer  I"  echoed  Dexter,  his  surprise  changing 
into  anxiety. 

'*  Yes,  sir.  I  am  Mr  Sleek,  sir,  of  the  firm  of  Shuffle 
and  Sleek.     You  don't  know  us,  Mr  Dexter?" 

Mr  Dexter  signified  that  he  did  not. 

"  Ah,  well,  we  shall  know  each  other  for  the  future," 
pursued  Mr  Sleek,  passing  his  hand  carefully  over — not 
through,  but  over — ^his  smoothly-combed  hair. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  resumed  Dexter,  **  but  I  think 
you  said  you  had  some  business  with  me." 

'*  Yes,  sir,  I  did  say  so,  and  that  reminds  me  that  we 
must  come  to  it.  You  received  a  little  child  from  Ire- 
land about  a  fortnight  ago  ?  " 

Dexter  started  violently — be  turned  pale — and  his 
knees  began  to  knock  against  each  other. 

'^  You  consigned  her  to  a  woman  with  the  understand- 
ing that  she  should  rid  you  of  her,"  continued  Sleek, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  other's  agitation. 

Of  course  the  last  remark  did  not  tend  to  allay  the 
agitation,  but  to  increase  it.  He  could  return  no  answer, 
but  sat  with  rigid  frame,  and  eyes  staring  with  horror. 

"  You  gave  that  woman  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
service  she  did  you,  and  that  woman  is " 

**  Sarah  (lordon,"  groaned  Dexter,  grinding  his  teeth 
in  agony. 

"Just  so,"  returned  the  lawyer. 

"  She  has  betrayed  me,"  muttered  the  agent  through 
his  clenched  teeth — "  betrayed  me — betrayed  me  out  of 
revenge." 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  added  aloud,  and  with  a  hardy  bold* 
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ness ;  "  I  did  give  her  the  child— I  gave  it  to  her  one 
night  at  Nelson's  Monument,  and  along  with  it  a  sum  of 
money,  with  which  she  might  bring  it  up.  There  is 
nothing  criminal  in  that  I  suppose?" 

"  Depends  entirely  upon  circumstances,*'  remarked 
Mr  Sleek.  '  '<  For  instance,  if  the  child  was  consigned 
to  your  care  as  its  guardian,  and  along  with  it  a  large 
sum  of  money — say  twenty  thousand  pounds — it  would 
be  a  very  ugly  matter  in  law  to  find  that  you  had  com- 
mitted it  to  such  a  character,  and  transferred  the  money 
to  your  own  account  at  the  banker  s." 

'<  But  that  is  all  assumption,  sir,"  exclaimed  the 
agent  in  desperation.  "  You  have  no  proof  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Sarah  herself  could  not  betray  me  if  she 
would.  She  got  the  child  from  me,  but  she  knows 
nothing  more.  It  may  be  my  own  for  any  proof  that 
can  be  had." 

**  Do  not  agitate  yourself,  my  dear  sir,"  remarked 
Sleek  in  his  blandest  tone*  <*  I  see  I  must  make  you 
understand  me  better.  My  present  visit  to  you  is  not 
on  behalf  of  any  client,  or  any  friend  of  the  child.  Nor 
have  f  the  slightest  wish  to  have  the  matter  cleared  up 
in  any  court  of  law.  But  allow  me  to  say  that  I  know 
a  good  deal  more  than  you  suppose — ^since  we  have  in 
our  office  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  you  got  from  a  cer- 
tain Patrick  0' Kelly  two  days  or  so  before  the  child 


came,*' 


•<  A  copy  ?  —impossible  I  The  letter  was  never  out 
of  my  possession,"  said  Dexter. 

Sleek  smiled.  "  Why,  it  is  out  of  your  possession 
now,''  he  said.  ^^  It  is  in  the  hands  of  one  whom  you 
have  every  reason  to  fear." 

"  Ho,  ho,  sir ;  and  so  you  have  come  here  to  try  to 
frighten  me  ?  "  said  Dexter.  "  There  is  no  such  letter 
in  existence — if  ever  there  were " 

"  You  burnt  it  ?  "  added  Sleek.  ^ 

'^  Yon  are  a  very  good  guesser,  Mr  Sleek,  said  the 
agent  with  a  nod. 
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"  Not-if  I  had  gaessed  that,"  returned  the  lawyer. 

<'  The  letter  is  not  burnt.  You  did,  doubtless,  burn 
something  which  you  thought  was  it,  but  it  wasn't — it 
was  only  a  copy!  " 

"  A  copy  1 "  echoed  Dexter  starting  again.  "  I  tell 
you  that  it  is  impossible.  The  letter  was  never  out  of 
my  possession,  and  was  destroyed  a  few  hours  after  it 
was  received." 

"  Nevertheless  it  js  as  I  say,"  rejoined  Sleek.  "  What 
you  burnt  was  a  copy.  We  have  another  copy  in  our 
office,  and  this  woman  to  whom  you  have  given  the  child 
has  the  original." 

Daniel  Dexter  was  thunderstruck,  and  could  only 
look  in  silent  consternation  at  the  little  figure  before 
him. 

"  Come,  let  us  understand  each  other  thoroughly," 
said  Sleek.  "It  is  natural  that  you  should  be  shy, 
suspicious,  and  taciturn,  and  right  that  I  should  first  be 
frank  and  communicative.  I  will  be  so.  One  night  last 
month,  Mr  Shuffle,  my  partner,  was  sitting  alone  in  our 
private  room,  when  a  woman  entered,  whom  we  knew  as 
iSall,  and  with  whose  associates  as  well  as  with  herself 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  business.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  letter,  and  giving  it  to  Shuffle,  asked  him  to  copy 
it,  and  imitate  the  handwriting.  He  glanced  it  over  and 
saw  that  it  was  one  of  great  importance.  He  asked  a 
question  or  two  about  it,  but  she  refused  to  answer.  He, 
however,  did  a  copy,  and  succeeded  admirably  in  imitat- 
ing the  writing,  but  he  managed  at  the  same  time,  un- 
seen by  her,  to  get  a  copy  of  his  copy  on  tissue  paper. 
The  original  and  Mr  Shuffle's  imitation  were  both  given 
to  her  and  she  departed.  Of  course,  Mr  Shuffle  con- 
sulted with  me  when  I  came  in,  and  we  determined  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair.  When  the  vessel  arrived 
we  watched,  and  saw  a  man  muffled  up  carry  a  child  from 
it  wrapped  up  in  shawls.  We  traced  the  transfer  of  the 
child  to  Sail.  Now,  you  understand  how  much  we 
know  and  how  we  came  to  know  it." 
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"  Curse  her,  she  must  have  drugged  my  ale,"  said 
Dexter,  who  recalled  the  incidents  of  the  evening  when 
he  first  met  Sail.  "  I  must  have  slept  soundly  for  a 
time,  and  she  accomplished  the  forgery  in  the  interval. 
Ha,  yes,  she  must  have  seen  me  ahout  to  hum  it  on  the 
street,  and  associated  it  with  the  piece  of  service  I  asked 
of  her.  I  see  it.  Fool  that  I  am,  she  has  duped  me. 
Well,  Mr  Sleek,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  lawyer,  **  I 
see  now  the  fullness  of  your  knowledge,  hut  what  is  the 
object  of  your  visit  ?  You  say  it  is  not  to  have  me 
dragged  into  court.     What  then  ?" 

"  In  order  that  we  may  mutually  benefit  each  other," 
was  the  answer.  '*  You  will  need  friends  and  advisers, 
Mr  Dexter,  and  who  so  fit  to  advise  as  those  who  know 
the  state  of  matters  exactly." 

**  But  we  are  strangers.  Can  I  trust  you  ?"  asked 
the  agent,  looking  steadily  at  the  smooth  face  of  Sleek. 

**  Dear  me,  Mr  Dexter,  if  we  had  meant  to  betray 
you,  why  should  I  have  come  here  at  all,  and  having 
come,  why  let  you  understand  how  much  we  know?" 

"  True,"  returned  the  other  musing.  "  Well,  I  will 
trust  you,  Mr  Sleek,"  he  added,  after  a  pause.  "  I  will 
trust  you,  and  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  as  my  legal 
advisers." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr  Dexter ;  I  am  sure  you  will  find  us 
ever  true  to  your  interests.  And  now,  let  us  understand 
this  affair  still  further.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think 
that  this  woman,  Sail,  has  a  grudge  against  you,  or  any 
motive  for  revenge." 

**  She  has,"  answered  Dexter.  "  We  were  acquainted 
once — a  IfPtle  affair  of  the  heart  you  know." 

"  You  slighted  her,  in  short — left  her  for  another. 
Did  the  intimacy  go  very  far  ?" 

"  Well,  yes  ;  I  must  say  it  did." 

"  Then  you  have  offended  her  in  a  way  which  a 
woman  never  forgives.  Be  sure  she  will  do  her  utmost 
to  ruin  you." 

*' That  I  wouldn't  mind,"  returned  Dexter;    "but 
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now  she  has  roe  in  her  power.  Mr  Sleek,  she  must  be 
deprived  of  her  sting.  The  letter  and  the  child  must  be 
both  taken  from  her." 

"  A  good  suggestion — ^but  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?^' 
asked  Sleek,  stroking  his  chin.  '^  In  the  first  place, 
how  shall  we  find  her  ?" 

^'  Don't  you  know  whero  she  lives  ?"  asked  Dexter 
quickly. 

^*  We  know  where  she  did  live,  but  she  has  gone 
from  that  place.  The  fact  is,  her  associates  wanted  to 
share  the  spoil — that  is,  the  money  she  got  for  the  child 
— but  she  refused,  and  escaped  that  night.  A  close 
search  has  been  made  for  her,  but  without  success.  No 
doubt  she  means  to  produce  the  child  some  day  and 
ruin  yoH." 

''Mr  Sleek,  she  must  be  secured,*'  cried  Dexter, 
whom  this  intelligence  had  thrown  into  great  perturba- 
tion. ^<  With  that  letter  and  the  child  in  her  possession 
she  can  ruin  me  at  any  time.'' 

'*  Of  course  she  can ;  and  what  is  more,  she  will." 

^*  But  she  must  be  crushed — she  must  be  made  power- 
less," persisted  Dexter  vehemently. 

"  Certainly,  if  it  can  be  done — if  she  can  be  got  hold  of." 

"  It  must  be  done — ^she  mitst  be  got  hold  of,"  said 
Dexter,  rising  and  walking  rapidly  about  the  room. 
''  Set  spies  on  her  track,  and  let  them  never  cease  hunt- 
ing till  she  is  found.     I  will  pay  them  well." 

"In  that  case,  Mr  Dexter,  I  think  it  can  be  done,'' 
remarked  Sleek.  **  If  you  are  disposed  to  pay  liberally, 
I  think  we  might  find  those  who  will  fall  upon  her  track. 
So  if  you  choose  to  give  me  a  check " 

"  For  how  much?"  interrupted  Dexter. 

"  Why,  let  me  see,  I  think  a  hundred  might  do  it." 

Dexter  sat  down,  drew  a  chebk-book  towards  him, 
wrote  a  few  words,  tore  out  a  leaf,  and  handed  it  to  the 
lawyer. 

**  There   it  is,"  he  remarked.      "  My  bankers   are 
Messrs  Baird  and  Wilson  of  Queen  Street." 
3  s 
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**  I  know,"  responded  Sleek. 

"  I^ow  I  How  did  you  know  ?" 

^*  From  the  letter — which  mentioned  their  name, 
though  it  did  not  yours.  In  fact,  hut  for  them,  we 
would  not  have  found  you  out  at  all,  for  Sail  refused  to 
tell  who  she  got  the  child  from.  But  in  quite  an  overly 
way,  we  got  your  name  at  the  banker's.  But  I  must 
go,  Mr  Dexter.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  come  to  an 
arrangement,  and  have  no  doubt  our  connection  will 
prove  mutually  beneficial." 

The  lawyer  rose. 

*'  You  will  let  me  know  the  moment  you  learn  tidings 
of  that  woman,  Mr  Sleek  ?*'  said  Dexter. 

"  The  very  moment.  And,  Mr  Dexter,  if  you  should 
raquire  our  advice  or  assistance  in  anything  else,  you 
will,  I  hope,  favour  us  with  a  visit  ?  There  is  our  card. 
Just  look  down,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  you  to 
Mr  Shuffle.     You'll  find  him  a  very  nice  man." 

"  'i'hank  you.  I  believe  I  will  have  a  little  business 
to  do  some  of  these  days." 

Sleek  bowed  again,  and  took  his  departure. 

**  The  first  instalment  I"  he  mentally  exclaimed  with 
a  chuckle  as  he  glided  along  the  street.  '*  Let  me  see. 
I  may  as  well  go  into  Baird's  and  have  the  check  cashed. 
Oh  yes,  he  is  ours — thoroughly  ours  I — and  it  will  be 
our  own  fault  if  we  don't  make  a  capital  thing  of  him. 
But  this  Sail.  We  must  get  our  hands  on  her,  else 
she  will  spoil  our  sport.  I  must  get  the  Captain  to  set 
his  hounds  out.  Faith,  he'll  do  that  for  his  own  sake : 
£[>r  she  may  do  him  and  the  gang  as  much  injury  as  she 
can  do  us." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HUGH   TUB  KNIFE-GRINDER. 

A -year  has  fled,  aod  again  it  is  a  November  day.  The 
early  twilight  was  falling  upon  the  dim  streets,  and  men 
of  business  were  leaving  their  counting-houses  to  hurry 
home  to  dinner  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  domestic 
circle. 

A  man  was  coming  down  Glassford  Street,  pushing 
before  him  a  kind  of  machine  with  one  large  wheel* 
Now,  the  bustling  merchants  who  had  been  attending  to 
business  all  the  day,  and  others  who  were  passing  along 
the  street,  paid  no  attention  to  this  man.  He  might 
catch  their  eye  as  they  moved  forward,  and  they  might 
glance  for  a  single  moment  at  his  greasy  apron  and  nap- 
less hat ;  but  he  passed  from  their  thoughts  the  moment 
thoir  persons  passed  him.  There  was  nothing  about  him 
to  attract  a  common  observation.  He  just  seemed  to 
be  an  ordinary  knife-grinder ;  and  what  was  there  in  a 
knife-grinder  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  busy  Glas- 
gow folks  as  they  pushed  along  the  street,  each  intent 
on  his  own  separate  object  ? 

Well,  but  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  this  man, 
for  he  is  worth  knowing — not  only  for  what  he  is  in 
himself,  but  for  the  connection  which  he  comes  to  have 
with  our  story.  Let  us  look  at  him  for  a  moment  as  he 
jogs  along,  pushing  his  machine  before  him. 

He  was  ^lly  beyond  the  period  of  middle  life,  had  a 
round,  good-humoured  countenance,  and  an  eye  which 
beamed  softly  out  from  the  black  which  his  work  had 
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caused  to  gather  on  his  face.  Looking  at  him  a  little 
narrowly,  you  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
loveahle  man— one  who  carried  a  large  heart  in  his  hosom, 
in  which  was  stored  a  fond  of  kindness  and  good-feeling. 

If  you  thought  this  you  would  not  be  mistaken ;  for 
those  who  knew  Hugh,  the  knife-grinder,  knew  him  to 
be  as  genuine  a  soul  as  ever  appeared  on  the  streets  of 
Glasgow.  His  was  a  bosom  that  glowed  with  benevo- 
lence and  very  tender  thoughts  towards  the  helpless  and 
the  suffering.  He  had  been  helpless,  and  had  suffered 
a  good  deal  himself  in  his  day,  and  perhaps  that  was 
why  he  felt  so  keenly  for  others,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
help  them.  Mayhap  the  furnace  had  softened  and  puri- 
fied him,  had  taken  away  a  quantity  of  dross  from  his 
nature,  and  softened  all  the  harder  portions.  Per- 
haps it  had :  but  the  furnace  does  not  do  this  with  every 
one.  It  scorches  and  shrivels  up  just  about  as  often  as 
it  melts  and  refines  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  will  do  the  latter  only  when  it  gets  a  good  piece  of 
metal  to  work  upon.  The  soul  that  is  put  into  it  must 
have  good  elements  about  it ;  it  must  be  malleable  and 
pliable,  and  ready  to  be  finely  influenced  by  the  severe 
process  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Hugh,  the  knife- 
grinder,  must  have  had  such  a  soul ;  and  the  furnace  of 
affliction  into  which  in  early  life  he  had  been  cast,  had 
chastened  and  softened  it  still  more ;  so  that  now  when 
he  was  beyond  the  crown  of  life's  hill,  and  had  begun  to 
go  down  the  slope,  which  is  terminated  by  the  dark  val- 
ley, he  was  as  genial,  cheerful,  happy,  and  kind  a  man 
as  one  could  become  acquainted  with. 

And  yet,  he  was  bat  a  knife-grinder,  and  poor,  and  of 
course  unable  to  render  all  the  assistance  he  wished  to 
those  whom  he  saw  suffering  around  him.  Yes,  but  if 
he  was  poor,  he  was  honest,  and  was  not  tortured  by 
the  ambition  to  be  rich.  He  was  contented,  and  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  thousands  who  have  far  more 
of  this  world's  goods.  He  might  have  been  richer  than 
he  was ;  but,  having  an  open  heart,  he  had  also  an  open 
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hand,  and  accompanied  his  advice  and  sympathy  with 
something  substantial.  But  he  was  rich — rich  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  rich  in  cheerfulness,  in  a  good 
conscience,  and  a  happy  disposition. 

He  was  now  going  home.  All  day  he  had  been  in 
the  streets,  grinding  knives,  scissors,  and  razors,  and  he 
felt  both  tired  and  hungry.  He  therefore  welcomed  the 
twilight  when  it  came,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  the 
shelter  and  rest  of  his  humble  dwelling. 

Slowly  he  wended  his  way  along  the  Trongate  and 
Gallowgate,  wheeling  his  machine  at  length  into  a  dark 
archway,  which  finally  led  into  a  court.  In  one  comer 
stood  a  little  wooden  erection,  consisting  of  rough  deals 
nailed  together,  with  a  roof  of  overlying  planks.  On 
the  front  of  it  was  a  door  and  the  door  was  secured  by  a 
padlock. 

This  was  the  house  which  held  Hughes  machine ;  and 
having  deposited  therein,  he  entered  one  of  the  door- 
ways in  the  court,  and  ascended  a  turnpike  stair.  Up 
he  went,  passing  landing  after  landing,  till  he  came  upon 
the  last  flight,  the  top  of  which  was  illuminated  by  light 
which  came  from  the  open  door  above. 

No  sooner  did  his  napless  hat  appear  in  the  turn  of 
the  stair,  than  a  glad  ringing  laugh  was  heard,  and  a 
little  child,  springing  down  a  few  steps,  leapt  into  his 
outstretched  arms. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  how  I  have  been  wearying  for  you  I  *' 
cried  the  clear  silver  voice,  as  a  pair  of  tiny  arms  was 
cast  round  his  neck. 

"  Hae  ye,  ma  little  doo  ? "  said  the  knife-grinder, 
kissing  the  cherub  lips  which  were  held  up  to  his. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes.  I  thought  it  would  never  grow  dark 
to  let  you  home.  But  you  have  come  now,  and  I  am  so 
happy  l" 

Heaven  bless  you,  ma  little  lamb,"  whispered  Hugh, 
as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  and  passed  with  her  into 
the  house.  He  opened  a  door  to  the  left  and  they 
entered  a  room,  the  furniture  of  which  was  of  the  most 
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humble  descriptioD,  but  it  had  about  it  an  air  of  clean' 
ness  and  neatness.  The  walls  were  quite  white ;  a  bright 
fire,  apparently  just  newly  kindled,  burned  in  the  grate, 
and  before  it  stood  a  table  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 
dishes  for  Hugh's  tea. 

"  Isn't  this  nice,  Hugh  ? "  asked  the  girl,  looking 
with  sparkling  eyes  into  the  beaming  face  which  over- 
hung hers ;  *'  and  I  did  it  all  myself.  Mother  kindled 
the  fire  and  brought  in  the  kettle,  but  I  put  the  cloth  on 
the  table,  and  brought  the  dishes  out  of  the  press,  and 
toasted  the  bread  at  our  own  fire  ! " 

"  Did  ye,  though  ?"  cried  the  gratified  Hugh,  giving 
her  another  kiss.  "  You  and  mother,  Lucy,  are  just  twa 
angels,  and  ye  hae  turned  ma  faoose  into  a  paradise.  Ay 
are  ye  I"  he  added.  "  Ye  are  just  a  wee  fairy,  Lucy, 
dae  ye  ken  that  1" 

**  A  fairy  !  What  is  a  fairy  ?"  asked  the  child,  looking 
puzzled. 

"  A  fairy,"  replied  Hugh,"  "  is  a  little  busy  bein'  that 
gangs  skippin*  and  lauchin  aboot,  and  daen'  a'body 
guid  and  makin'  a'  things  richt.** 

**  Oh,  then  you  are  a  fairy,  Hugh  l**  said  the  girl  in  a 
tone  of  earnest  admiration. 

"  Me !"  cried  Hugh  with  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Yes ;  for  you  do  good  to  everybody  and  make  every- 
body happy." 

**  I  dearly  love  to  see  a'body  happy,  at  ony  rate,**  re- 
joined the  knife-grinder ;  "  but  I'm  no  just  a  fairy, 
Lucy.  A  fairy  isna  a  black  man  like  me,  but  a  little 
glancin'  sunbeam  like  you,  wi'  blue  een,  and  licht  curly, 
silken  hair,  and  plump  red  cheeks." 

"Then,  what  are  you,  Hugh  I"  asked  Luc}^  quite 
seriously. 

"Oh,  I'm  just  a  knife-grinder,"  he  answered;  "just 
a  puir,  but  I  hope  an  honest  man,  wantin*  tae  dae  as 
rauckle  guid  in  the  world  as  he  can,  and  love  and  be 
loved  by  a'body  he  kens.'* 

"  I  love  you,  Hugh,"  said  the  child  artlessly. 
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'^  I  believe  that,  my  pet ;  and  if  a'  the  folk  in  Glasco' 
was  like  your  mother  and  you,  it  waud  be  a  happy, 
happy  toun.  Ah  I  there  oomes  mother,  and  wi'  ma  tea- 
pot tae  I'se  wager.*' 

'^  Just  your  teapot,  Hugh,"  said  the  new  comer,  who 
was  no  other  than  Sail,  though  we  would  not  have 
readily  known  her  in  the  neat,  modest  dress  which  she 
wore.  Her  tartan  cloak  was  exchanged  for  a  dark, 
well-fitting  gown;  and  instead  of  the  handkerchief 
enveloping  her  head,  it  was  covered  by  a  plain  white 
cap,  whose  border  had  made  careful  acquaintance  with 
the  Italian  iron.  Her  countenance  had  likewise  under- 
gone a  softening  change.  1'bere  was  not  now  the  com- 
pressed lip,  or  the  flitting  scowl,  neither  was  the  dark  eye 
80  fiercely  restless,  though  it  was  still  o'ershadowed  by 
the  jet  eye-lashes,  and  the  same  coal-black  hair  peeped 
out  irom  beneath  the  muslin  of  the  cap,  though  it  did  not 
hang  down  in  wandering  locks  as  before,  but  was  neatly 
and  modestly  braided  up. 

"  Hoo  very  kind  ye  are,  Mrs  Blair,"  said  Hugh  in 
grateful  tones  as  she  set  his  teapot  on  the  table.  ''I'm 
sure  my  life  has  been  a  blessed  ane  sin*  I  fell  acquent 
wi  ye. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  how  can  you  say  so,"  returned  Sail. 
''  It  is  you  who  became  our  friend,  took  us  in  when  we 
were  poor  houseless  wanderers.  And  can  any  little  atten- 
tion I  can  pay  you  ever  be  an  adequate  acknowledgment 
of  your  generosity  to  us," 

"  Houts,  touts,  dinna  let  me  hear  ony  mair  o*  that," 
said  Hugh.  ''  Wad  I  hae  had  a  heart  ava,  and  refused 
to  gie  ye  the  shelter  o'  a  roof  whan  I  had  it  in  my  poo'r  ? 
And  what  did  I  dae  for  ye  after  a*  ?  I  made  nae  sacri- 
fices; I  did  naething  to  pit  mysell  the  least  aboot. 
I  had  an  empty  room,  for  which  I  had  nae  use,  and  I  let 
ye  into  it.  That  was  a' ;  and  hae  I  no  been  paid  owro 
and  owre  again  ?" 

"  No,  you  can  never  be  paid,  Hugh  I "  returned  Sail 
with  emotion.    "  You  know  not  from  what  danger,  what 
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misery,  yon  saved  ns.  It  was  not  from  houselessness 
merely,  but;  from — ^no  matter.  We  might  have  been 
unworthy  of  your  help  for  aught  you  knew»  and " 

"  Un'  what,  Mrs  Blair  ?"  broke  in  Hugh.  "  Un- 
worthy, say  ye  ?  Could  I  look  for  ae  moment  in  the 
face  0*  this  pretty  lamb  an'  doot  yer  character?  Na, 
na ;  I  never  had  a  moment's  fear,  and  Heaven  kens  hoo 
I  hae  blessed  the  hour  when  by  chance  we  met.  I  mind 
ifc  weel,  Mrs  Blair.  It  was  a  canld  frosty  November 
momin*.  1  was  gaun  oot,  hurlin'  my  machine  afore 
me,  an'  cam  on  ye  stannin'  at  the  comer  wi'  this  bonny 
bird  wrappit  up  in  yer  shawl." 

**  And  we  had  wandered  so  for  the  most  part  of  the 
night." 

*<  Sae  ye  telt  me.  I  gied  but  ae  look  on  the  angel 
face  that  peeped  up  at  mine  frae  the  happing  and  then 
I  kenned  what  I  sud  dae." 

'<  Ah,  yes !"  remarked  Sail  with  something  like  a 
sigh.  "  It  was  the  child — it  was  Lucy  that  touched 
your  heart.  My  appearance  could  not  possibly  produce 
a  favourable  impression  on  you  or  any  one." 

**  Houts,  dinna  think  that,  Mrs  Blair.  Ho,  ho  I  I 
declare  I  hae  forgot  to  bring  in  sugar  to  my  tea." 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  1*11  go  for  it,"  cried  Lucy,  clapping  her 
hands. 

"  No,  no,  my  pet ;  I'll  just  want  it.  I  deserve  to  want 
it  for  forgettin*  it." 

"  Nonsense,  Hugh  I  Lucy  can  go  for  it  nicely.  She 
can  go  to  Campbeirs,  jast  a  few  doors  along.  You 
know  the  grocers  shop,  Lucy ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  mother,"  exclaimed  Lucy  with  delight.  "  I 
know  it  fine.     I  have  gone  to  it  often." 

"  Then  ye'U  be  sure  not  to  lose  yersell  ?  *  said  Hugh, 
at  length  consenting  that  she  should  go,  and  putting  a 
shilling  into  her  hand. 

<<  Oh,  no.    I'll  run  all  the  way,  and  be  back  at  once." 

Away  tripped  the  little  girl,  both  Hugh  and  Sail 
looking  after  her  retreating  form  with  soft  and  yearning 
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tbonghts.    She  had  twined  herself  round  both   their 
hearts,  with  a  closeness  which  could  never  be  lessened. 

'*  Just  stop  a  moment,  Mrs  Blair  ?  "  said  Hugh,  as 
Sail  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 

She  at  once  came  back. 

''  Come  and  sit  doon/'  added  the  knife-grinder.  "  I 
want  tae  crack  tae  ye  a  bit." 

Sail  at  once  complied,  and  took  a  seat  on  a  chair  at 
one  side  of  the  fire. 

Hugh  removed  his  hat,  and  sat  down  opposite  her. 
Now  that  his  head  was  uncovered,  one  could  see  what 
an  intelligent  and  benevolent  expression  he  had.  His 
hair  was  somewhat  thin,  and  was  getting  to  what 
might  be  called  iron  gray.  His  crown  was  quite  bald, 
but  every  other  part  of  the  head  was  equally  covered. 
The  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  and  a  gloriously- 
rounded  arch  rose  on  the  moral  region. 

After  sitting  down,  Hugh  glanced  for  a  moment  at 
his  companion,  then  he  looked  into  the  fire,  and  became 
a  little  embarassed. 

Sail  regarded  him  with  some  surprise  and  even  alarm, 
for  she  had  never  seen  Hugh  embarassed  before,  and 
was  afraid  that  he  might  have  received  some  informa- 
tion as  to  her  former  character  and  mode  of  life. 

Once  or  twice  he  hemmed,  then  he  twirled  his  thumbs, 
and  at  last  said,  as  he  half  looked  at  her, — 

"  I  think  ye  said,  once,  that  it  was  frae  Lucy*8  ap- 
pearance and  no  yours  that  I  was  led  to  ax  ye  in  to  my 
spare  room  ?  " 

"  I  did  say  so,  Hugh ;  and  am  I  not  right? " 

"  No  a'thegether.  I  did  like  Lucy  the  moment  I  saw 
her  bonny  face,  but  I  think  I  wad  hae  dune  the  same 
thing  whether  I  had  seen  her  or  no.  At  ony  rate,  Mrs 
Blair,  dinna  think  that  I  hae  a  sma'  opinion  o'  you,  for 
that  is  quite  wrang." 

"  I  am  glad  indeed  to  find  it  so,"  said  Sail.  "  But 
you  are  so  generous,  Hugh — so  hopeful  and  trustful. 
You  have  no  fear,  no  suspicion  in  your  nature.' ' 
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^^  Ay ;  but  I  hae  a  guid  dale  o'  penetration  thoagh/' 
returned  Hugh  with  a  smile  and  a  nod.  **  I  ken  folk 
gey  well  at  first  sicht,  and  somehoo  or  ither,  I  was 
shure  o'  you  bein'  a  dacent^  unfortunate,  but  honest 
woman." 

A  shade  of  sorrow  like  unto  agony  came  over  Sail's 
face,  but  Hugh  did  not  perceive  it,  for  he  had  turned 
again  to  look  into  the  fire. 

"  Simple,  kind  man,"  she  thought.  '*  That  impres- 
sion does  not  say  much  for  his  penetration.  Decent — 
honest  I  Heaven  help  me  I  Did  he  but  know  my  for- 
mer history,  how  he  would  detest,  loath,  despise  me." 

And  was  it  really  so  ?  Had  Hugh  not  the  penetra- 
tion for  which  he  was  taking  credit  ?  He  had — nor  had 
it  failed  in  Sail's  instance.  When  first  he  saw  her,  she 
was  radiant  with  the  first  flush  of  that  noble  purpose  to 
which  she  had  committed  lierself,  and  it  gave  to  her  a 
look  and  aspect  which  a  high  and  true  resolve  alone  can 
give.  Hugh,  who  had  never  seen  her  before,  and  seeing 
this  in  its  outward  expression,  recognised  it,  by  his 
intuitive  penetration,  as  indicative  of  something  honest 
and  genuine. 

"  I  fear  I  do  not  deserve  your  good  opinion,"  she  re- 
marked with  a  sigh,  in  answer  to  his  last  words. 

"Ye  dae  deserve  it,  Mrs  Blair,"  remarked  Hugh 
warmly.  **  Every  day  since  syne  has  proved  that  I  was 
richt.  Dae  ye  mind  what  kind  o'  a  hoose  I  had  whan 
ye  cam  to  the  ither  room  ?  It  was  dirty  and  cheerless. 
Whan  I  cam  hame  at  nicht  I  had  to  kinnle  the  fire, 
and  boil  the  kettle,  and  mak  my  ain  meat.  Sometimes 
I  had  to  wash  a  shirt  tae  rnvself — sometimes  to  shoo  on 
a  button  or  mend  a  hole  in  mv  claes.  But  what  a 
change  there  is  noo.  I  hae  as  trig  a  room  as  ony  work- 
ing-man in  Glasgow.  The  wa's  are  as  white  as  snaw, 
the  tables  and  chairs  are  scoured  till  I  can  roaist  see  my 
face  in  them.  The  window  is  nae  langer  covered  wi' 
cobwebs  and  dust.  There  is  a  bricht  fire  on  whan  I 
come  in,  and  the  kettle  boiled,  and  the  tea  a^  readv. 
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But  forhye  that,  and  mair  than  it  a',  there  is  Lucy,  the 
dear  little  lamh,  to  prattle  wi'  and  to  caresR,  and  jou, 
Mrs  Blair,  to  crack  tae.  And  dae  ye  think  Tm  no 
gratefii'  for  these  comforts  and  a'  that  kindness  ?  I*m  no 
a  stane,  Mrs  Blair.  I'm  no  cauld,  heartless,  or  thocht- 
less.'' 

"  I  know  that,  Hugh  ;  I  know  yon  are  the  very  op- 
opposite  of  that,"  said  Sail  earnestly. 

"  Weel,  then,"  he  resumed,  "  what  for  dae  ye  say  that 
ye  don't  deserve  my  guid  opinion  ?  But,  to  come  to  the 
point  at  ance,  I  was  half  thinkin'  o'  venturin'  to  ax  a 
favour  o'  ye." 

*'  A  favour  o'  me  I  Oh,  name  it,  and  I  will  do  it 
gladly." 

Hugh  moved  awkwardly  ahout  on  his  seat.  '^  I  hae 
been  thinkin',"  he  at  last  resumed,  '^that  as  you  and 
me,  Mrs  Blair,  are  single  folk  and  are  weel  acquent, 
and — ^and  like  ilk  ither  sae  weel,  and  as  I  love  Lucy  wi' 
a'  the  poo'rs  o'  my  heart,  and  as  the  bonny  doo  is  fond  o' 
me,  that— that  it  wadna  be  a  bad  plan  to — to— to  be 
married,  Mrs  Blair." 

Sail  started  violently,  and  stared  at  the  speaker  with 
a  look  of  silent  amazment.  Hugh  deemed  that  his  pro« 
posal  was  considered  presumptuous,  and  hastily  added — 

''  I  ken  I'm  a  puir  man,  and  ane  maybe  that's  no  fit 
to  be  your  equal,  but  I'm  honest,  Mrs  Blair.  I  think 
ye  ken  that,  and  I  can  mak  a  bit  dacent  livin',  and  Lucy 
there,  I'm  shure  I  wud  be  as  a  faither  to  her.  But 
maybe  I've  gane  owre  far.  If  I  hae,  forgie  me,  Mrs 
Blair,  and  forget  that  I  daured  to  offer  sic  a  thing." 

'*  Hugh,"  said  Sail,  in  a  tone  which  made  the  knife- 
grinder  look  in  the  other's  face.  He  was  astonished  to 
see  there  an  expression  of  strong  emotion,  and  a  tear 
standing  in  either  eye. 

"  Hugh,"  she  repeated.  "  Do  not  so  interpret  my 
silence.  If  I  have  not  spoken  so  soon  as  I  should,  it 
was  i^ot  because  I  thought  you  had  forgot  yourself; 
but  surprise  in  the  first  place,  and  other  feelings  which 
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I  cannot  control,  kept  me  from  speaking.  Iiook  down 
upon  you,  Hugh,  or  think  you  presumptuous  I  Oh,  no, 
no — God  knows  1  have  no  room  to  do  that.  But 
Hugh,  it  cannot  be.  There  are  insurmountable  barriers 
in  the  way.  Instead  of  you  being  unworthy  of  me,  I 
am  unworthy  of  you.  I  would  rejoice — Oh,  how  yearn- 
ingly— to  be  the  honest  wife  of  an  honest  man ;  but 
that  is  impossible.  Yes,  I  will  speak  now ;  those 
generous  words  of  yours  compel  me  to  speak.  I  have 
kept  my  past  history  secret  from  you  hitherto.  It  was 
wrong,  it  was  wicked — ^for  you  at  least  should  have 
known  it.  Listen  to  it  now,  and  oh,  my  friend,  if  you 
condemn  and  despise  me,  do  it  as  gently  as  your  nature 
will  allow." 

'*  Losh  me,  Mrs  Blair,  dinna  speak  in  that  gate,*'  said 
Hugh,  excessively  astonished. 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  you  do  not  know  the  reason.  You 
fancy  Lucy  is  my  child. 

'*  Bless  me,  and  is  she  no  ?"  he  ejaculated,  opening 
his  eyes  very  wide. 

"  She  is  not — she  is  no  relation  of  mine  whatever." 

"  The  like  o'  that." 

"  Listen.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  a  young,  buoyant, 
happy  girl,  and  had  a  lover.  Oh,  he  was  smooth  and 
fair  spoken  that  lover,  and  I  believed,  I  trusted  him.  In 
an  evil  hour  I  listened  to  his  temptations  and  fell.  He 
deserted  me,  and  married  another.  I  was  alone  in  the 
world — alone  and  fallen." 

"  The  damned  rascal,"  said  Hugh,  with  vehement  in- 
dignation, and  through  his  clenched  teeth. 

"  1  had  only  two  alternatives — to  die  or  sin.  I  was 
young  then,  and  feared  to  die.  I  was  found  by  another 
tempter,  and  for  bread  I  listened  to  him.  He  was  the 
leader  of  an  organized  band  of  robbers,  who  prey  upon 
the  good  folks  of  this  city.  I  lived  with  him  and  the 
gang  in  their  common  habitation,  and,  need  I  say,  I 
followed  their  practices.  One  night,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
I  was  at  the  top  of  the  High  Street.     It  was  a  raw 
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evening,  and  a  dense  fog  filled  up  the  streets.  I  was 
passing  near  an  apple  staU,  when  I  saw  a  man  approach 
from  the  other  side  and  take  a  letter  irom  his  pocket 
to  hum  it  at  the  oil  lamp.  He  looked  over,  and  seeing 
roe,  hastily  thrust  it  again  in  his  hosom  andValked  on. 
I  knew  him.  Oh,  yes,  I  knew  him  well.  We  had  not 
met  for  years,  and  he  did  not  recognise  me,  hut  I  knew 
him  well.  It  was  my  hetrayer  I  I  followed  him,  and  at 
the  Cathedral  I  accosted  him.  I  will  not  detail  the 
conversation.  I  reproached  him,  and  he  justified  him- 
self. At  last  he  asked  me  if  I  would  do  him  a  service 
and  he  would  pay  me.  I  requested  him  to  name  it, 
and  he  told  me  that  it  was  to  rid  him  of  a  child.  Ha  I 
that  letter  will  explain,  I  thought.  I  affected  to  hesitate, 
and  asked  him  to  go  with  me  to  a  public-house  near. 
He  went.  The  house  was  kept  hy  a  confederate.  His 
drink  was  drugged,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  I 
eagerly  sought  the  letter  and  got  it.  It  did  explain  all. 
The  child  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Ireland, 
who  had  just  died,  and  left  her  in  charge  to  this  man 
along  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  be  invested  on 
her  behalf.  The  villain  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  child 
and  appropriate  the  money.  Instantly  I  went  to  a 
lawyer,  another  confederate  of  our  gang,  and  asked 
him  to  copy  the  letter,  imitating  the  writing.  He  did 
so ;  and  returning,  I  slipped  the  copy  into  his  pocket, 
and  kept  the  original.  For  a  hundred  pounds  I  con- 
sented to  take  the  child — not  to  destroy  her,  as  he  ima- 
gined, but  to  bring  her  up,  and  at  some  future  time  to 
be  revenged  on  him.  At  midnight  he  brought  her  to 
me  at  the  foot  of  Nelson's  Monument,  and  I  carried  her 
to  our  haunt.  There  the  lawyer  who  copied  the  letter 
came,  and  wanted  to  share  the  money  with  me  and  to 
know  the  name  of  the  man.  I  refused  both.  He  in- 
formed the  Captain,  and  I  was  violently  assaulted. 
That  morning,  before  it  was  light,  I  left  the  place,  re- 
solved to  keep  the  child  pure  and  unspotted^ — re- 
solved, also,  to   quit  myself  the  wicked  life  I  led — 
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resolved  to  watch  over  Lucy's  interests,  and  the  moment 
she  is  of  age,  and  quite  beyond  that  man's  control,  to 
bring  her  forward,  right  her,  and  crush  him.  I  made 
my  escape,  I  say,  went  out  into  the  streets,  and 
waudered  on  till  I  met  you.  You  know  the  rest  Now, 
Hugh,  you  understand  me — ^you  understand  why  I  can- 
not be  your  wife  ?,  You  now  know  both  me  and  my  pur- 
pose, and  knowing,  you  must  despise  me/' 

'M^espise  yel"  echoed  Hugh,  as  his  fine  speaking 
face  worked  with  strong  excitement.  *'  I  admire — I 
reverence  ye,  Mrs  Blair." 

^'  That  is  not  my  name — ^it  is  Sarah  Gordon  ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  secrecy  let  me  still  be  called  Mrs  Blair." 

"  I  admire  ye  and  pity  ye,  but  I  admire  as  muckle  as 
I  pity.  Yer  first  fa'  was  a  faut,  but  ye  was  tempted, 
and  yer  tempter  will  bear  the  greatest  pairt  o'  the  sin  ; 
but  for  what  took  place  after  he's  responsible — the  black, 
cursed  rascal.  Forgie  me  for  swearin',  Mrs  Blair.  It's 
seldom  I  dae  it,  but  in  this  case  I  consider  it  a  virtue  ; 
at  a'  events,  I  can  nae  mair  baud  frae  cursin'  him  than 
I  can  frae  drawin'  breath.  Despise  ye,  sae  ye  ?  I  ad- 
mire ye  mair  than  ever,  and  let  what  ye  ha«  just  telt  me 
be  forgotten.  I'll  forget  it,  and  dae  ye  forget  it  tae. 
Yer  heart  is  as  pure  as  ever,  and  that  is  the  grand  thing. 
Sae,  if  ye'll  but  consent,  Mrs  Blair,  the  thing  can  be 
done  vQry  quietly  and " 

"  No,  no,  no,  Hugh,"  exclaimed  Sail  vehemently.  "  I 
cannot  express  my  sense  of  your  noble,  your  matchless 
generosity,  but  it  may  not,  must  not  be.  The  past  can- 
not, must  not  be  forgotten.  Let  us  be  as  we  have  been, 
Hugh— friends  ;  but,  for  both  our  sakes,  do  not  ask  me 
to  be  more." 

She  held  out  her  hand — he  took  it  and  silently  pressed 
it.     They  both  understood  that  the  thing  was  settled. 

"  l)is  Lucy  ken  yer  no  her  mither?"  he  asked  after 
a  while. 

"  I  know  not  what  she  remembers  or  suspects," 
answered  Sail,  *'but  she  has  heard  me  say  nothing. 
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But  why  is  she  not  back  ?'*  cried  Sail,  suddenly  start- 
ing. ^^  It  is  long  since  she  went  out  and  should  have 
relumed." 

'^  Guid  help  us,  sae  she  should/'  said  Hugh.  '^  Lucy, 
— Lucy,  my  pet,"  he  cried  anxiously,  "  are  ye  no  hidin' 
yersell,  hinnie  ?  Come  out,  like  a  dear.  Come  to  yer  ain 
Hugh." 

But  no  reply  came  to  his  fond  call,  and  Sail  and  he 
looked  at  each  other  with  faces  of  consternation. 

**  Oh,  if  Shuffle,  or  the  Captain,  or  any  of  their  emis- 
saries should  have  kidnapped  her,"  she  cried  wildly,  and 
rushed  to  the  top  of  the  stair. 

'^  Let  them  daur,"  exclaimed  Hugh,  catching  up  his 
hat  and  following  her. 

They  gained  the  street  and  ran  to  the  grocer's  shop. 
Lucy  had  never  been  there,  nor  was  she  to  be  seen  any- 
where in  the  street. 

Sail  and  Hugh  came  home  in  a  state  of  distraction. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MB  KEELEY  IN  TROUBLE. 

Full  of  glad,  happy  thoughts,  Lucy  tripped  down  the 
stair  with  the  shilling  in  her  hand  to  go  for  the  sugar  to 
Hugh. 

Scarcely  had  she  emerged  from  the  archway  which 
led  from  the  court,  when  she  was  spied  hy  two  indivi- 
duals, who  had  heen  for  some  time  perambulating  the 
street. 

These  individuals  were,  first,  a  man  neither  young 
nor  old,  who  was  dressed  in  a  style  which  might  be 
called  shabby-genteel ;  the  principle  articles  being  a 
black  frock-coat,  thread-bare,  and  shining  at  the  elbows 
and  on  the  neck,  yet  well  brushed  and  closefitting;  a 
pair  of  check  trousers,  not  particularly  fresh  in  colour ; 
a  brown  vest,  from  the  open  breast  of  which  appeared  a 
patch  of  faded  linen,  and  a  hat,  very  like  the  coat,  viz., 
bare  in  the  nap,  but  smoothly  brushed,  though  the  rim 
deviated  here  and  there  from  the  horizontal. 

His  companion  was  a  little  smart  fellow,  very  boyish 
in  mere  appearance,  yet  with  a  knowing  look  about  him, 
which  showed  a  close  observer  that  he  was  older  than 
he  seemed. 

<*  I  say,  Keeley,  there's  a  likely  sprat  I"  said  the  lat- 
ter to  the  other  the  moment  he  observed  Lucy. 

"  The  very  upmake  we  want,  Tip,"  returned  the 
taller  man.  "  Just  slow  it  to  the  other  side,  and  work 
your  glasses,  to  see  if  the  sprat  takes  the  hook,  then  you 
knows  what  to  do.** 
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"  I  twig.  Oh — ^yes  I  I  knows  it  all  I  Just  you  be 
quiok  and  jirk  out  your  line !  " 

They  separated,  Tip  going  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  and  the  older  one  walking  fest  after  Lucy. 

He  overtook  her  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her 
head. 

"  I  say,  my  little  dear,  do  you  see  yon  shop  at  the 
comer  ?  *'  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  shop  of  a  tobacco- 
nist,  some  distance  along  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

"  Yes !  "  answered  Lucy,  as  she  looked  innocently 
into  the  other's  face. 

"  Well — will  you  oblige  me  b}'^  running  along  for  an 
ounce  of  tobacco,  and  I  will  wait  here  for  it  ?  I  am  very 
lame  and  cannot  walk,  or  I  would  go  myself." 

**  Oh  yes,  I'll  go  for  it,"  replied  Lucy  ;  who  was  ready 
to  oblige  everybody  so  far  as  she  could. 

"  That's  a  nice  little  girl,"  said  the  man.  "  Now, 
here's  a  five  shillings'  piece  to  pay  for  it,  and  be  sure  to 
ask  for  the  change.  You'll  find  me  here  when  you  come 
back." 

He  put  the  coin  into  Lucy's  hand,  and  with  quick  and 
willing  footsteps  she  ran  along  to  the  first  crossing, 
which  was  exactly  opposite  the  tobacconist's  shop.  Just 
as  she  left  the  pavement  to  come  over,  the  little  fellow, 
who  had  been  the  other's  companion,  entered  the  shop 
and  asked  for  half-an-ounce  of  tobacco,  which  was  at 
once  supplfed  him,  and  for  which  he  laid  down  the 
requisite  number  of  half-pence. 

Having  got  the  tobacco,  he  drew  forth  a  pipe  and 
prepared  leisurely  to  fill  it,  giving,  however,  a  sly  glance 
towards  Lucy  as  she  entered. 

**  Please  give  me  an  ounce  of  tobacco  and  change," 
said  the  girl,  going  forward  to  the  counter  where  the 
serving  girl  stood. 

The  latter  pulled  out  a  drawer  and  took  out  the 
quantity  asked,  and  having  rolled  it  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
laid  it  down  before  Lucy,  taking  up,  as  she  did  so,  the 
five  shillings*  piece. 
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She  looked  at  it.  It  was  bright  and  new- looking,  but 
not  so  heavy  as  she  fancied  it  ought  to  have  been.  She 
balanced  it  for  a  moment  in  her  fingers,  then  struck  it 
upon  the  counter.  To  her  practical  ear  it  had  not  the 
genuine  ring. 

She  carried  it  to  her  master  who  was  at  the  desk  on 
the  other  side. 

**  Here  is  a  girl  come  for  an  ounce  of  tobacco  with  a 
five  shillings'  piece  which  I  think  is  a  bad  one,"  she 
said. 

The  merchant  took  it,  looked  at  it,  turned  it  round, 
rung  it,  and  finally  weighed  it  against  another.  The 
other  far  outweighed  it.  "  Of  course  it  is  bad  1"  he  at 
length  observed.     "  Who  is  the  girl  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  I"  was  the  answer.  "  Never  saw  her 
before." 

<^  Ob,  ho  I  She  must  be  the  agent  of  coiners.  This 
must  be  looked  to." 

He  came  from  behind  the  desk  into  the  middle  of  the 
shop,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  little  companion  of  the  man 
outside  walked  carelessly  from  the  shop  ;  but  the  moment 
he  was  beyond  the  threshold,  he  took  the  pipe  from 
between  his  teeth  and  emitted  a  low  and  peculiar 
whistle. 

**  Who  gave  you  this  ?"  asked  the  shopkeeper  sternly. 

"  The  man  I"  answered  Lucy,  looking  up  to  him  with 
her  bright  blue  eye. 

"  The  man  in  the  street.  He  is  waiting  till  I  go  to 
him  with  the  tobacco  and  the  change." 

The  shopkeeper  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  he  said,  "  Come  with  me  and  show  me 
the  man. 

The  child  willingly  left  the  shop  with  him,  and  cross- 
ing over  led  him  to  the  spot  where  she  had  been  accosted, 
but  no  one  was  there.  The  man  with  the  threadbare 
coat  and  greasy  hat  had  vanished. 

"  Oh  dear,  he  has  gone  1*'  said  Lucy  in  great  dis- 
tress. 
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"  I  thought  SO !"  observed  the  other.  "  Now  you 
must  come  back  with  me." 

**  Oh,  how  shall  I  find  him  agaSn  ?"  asked  the  child, 
as  they  retraced  their  steps  to  the  shop. 

'^  Bless  my  soul  I  what  cunning  and  deception  at  such 
an  age,"  ejaculated  the  man,  ^^  And  how  pretty  and 
innocent  she  looks.     Oh,  dear — oh,  dear  I" 

Just  then  a  policeman  came  round  the  corner,  and  the 
merchant,  asking  him  to  step  in,  detailed  the  circumstan- 
ces. 

**  Of  course,  she  must  belong  to  a  gang  of  coiners,''  he 
remarked,  nodding  decisively  to  the  policeman. 

*<  It  looks  pretty  much  like  it,"  returned  the  other, 
**  I  must  take  both  her  and  the  coin  to  the  office,  where 
she'll  be  forced  to  give  a  true  account  of  herself.  Why. 
I  declare,  she  has  got  another  coin  in  her  hand.  So  she 
has — a  shilling.    Ah,  it  is  good  enough." 

<<  Oh !  please  don't  take  that — it  is  Hugh's,"  said 
Lucy  with  earnest  artlessness. 

^'  Ha  I  and  who  is  Hugh  ?"  asked  the  policeman 
sharply. 

'^  My  Hugh,"  was  the  guileless  answer. 

'*  She's  a  little  cunning  puss,"  observed  the  police- 
man;  ^'  but  we  shall  get  it  all  out  of  her  at  the  office. 
Gome  along,  little  chit." 

In  wondering  silence  Lucy  gave  the  officer  her  hand, 
and  they  wended  their  way  to  the  station,  which  place 
they  reached  in  due  time,  and  Lucy  was  at  once  taken 
into  the  lieutenant's  room. 

"What  case  is  this?"  asked  its  occupant,  a  young, 
light  and  curly-haired  man,  as  he  looked  kindly  at  the 
child. 

The  officer  stated  the  circumstances,  and  produced  the 
crown-piece. 

The  lieutenant  took  the  coin  and  examined  it  nar- 
rowly, then  he  took  from  a  private  drawer  another  coin, 
and  compared  the  two  together. 

"Just  so,"  he  murmured.      Then,  calling  Lucy  to 
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him,  he  took  her  between  his  knees,  and,  smiling  while 
he  stroked  her  beautiful  hair,  he  said — **  Would  you 
know  the  man  if  you  saw  him  again  ?" 

"  0  yes,  sir,"  answered  Lucy  promptly. 

"  What  had  he  on  ?"  was  the  next  question,  accom- 
panied by  another  gentle  passage  of  the  hand. 

Lucy  described  him  as  correctly  as  she  could ;  and  it 
was  wonderful  how  minute  her  description  was. 

^'  The  same  man,"  remarked  the  lieutenant  half  to 
himself.  "  Porter,"  he  added,  looking  to  the  officer, 
^^  this  child  is  quite  innocent  of  any  intention  to  pass 
base  coin.  This  same  fellow,  whose  description  she 
gives  so  well,  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  children  in 
this  way.  We  have  had  several  cases  of  the  same  kind 
already,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  detect  him  hy-and-bye. 
You'll  take  the  child  home  and  get  the  address  from  her 
parents  or  friends,  for  we  shall  very  likely  want  her  to 
identify  him  when  he  is  caught.  What  is  your  name, 
ray  little  one?"  he  asked,  bending  down  till  his  light 
locks  mingled  with  her  lighter  tresses. 

"  Lucy,"  was  the  ready  reply. 

'^  Ah  well,  Lucy,  here  is  a  sharp  nail,  put  a  mark  with 
it  on  the  coin — any  mark  you  like,  so  that  you  may 
know  it  again." 

The  child  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  drew  a  few  random 
scores  on  the  surface  of  the  coin.  Then  the  lieutenant 
dismissed  her,  and  the  same  policeman  was  charged  to 
take  her  home. 

They  were  making  their  way  through  the  crowd  at 
the  Cross,  when  Lucy  suddenly  grasped  the  policeman's 
arm  and  exclaimed — 

"  0,  there  is  the  man.  I  saw  him  go  over  there  just 
now." 

"  Where  ?"  asked  her  companion  eagerly. 

^*  There  I "  cried  Lucy,  pointing  towards  London 
Street. 

The  officer  snatched  her  in  his  arms,  and  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  into  the  quieter  street  just  men- 
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tioned,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  a  man  and  a  youth, 
proceeding  leisurely  along  in  earnest  conversation. 

'*  Do  you  see  him  anywhere  now  ?"  asked  her  con- 
ductor. 

*'  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  that  tall  man." 

"Hal  Jeffrey,  come  along — I'm  on  the  scent,"  whis- 
pered the  officer  to  another  who  was  passing. 

"  What's  the  game  ?  "  inquired  the  new  one. 

"  Do  you  see  the  two  coves  before  us  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  it's  the  tall  one — passing  base  money — come 
along." 

So  earnest  were  Keeley  and  Little  Tip  in  conversation, 
that  they  did  not  observe  the  law  hounds  on  their  track, 
and  only  became  aware  of  it  when  Keeley  felt  a  heavy 
hand  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

"  What's  the  row?"  he  asked,  as  he  saw  a  policeman 
at  either  side  of  him. 

"  Is  this  the  man,  little  one?"  asked  the  first  officer 
at  Lucy. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  child,  and  her  voice  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  men  who  were  accosted.  The  moment 
Little  Tip  cast  eyes  on  her  he  vanished. 

Not  so  the  other.  The  attentions  of  the  policemen 
were  too  pressing  to  admit  of  his  escape.  He,  therefore, 
resolved  to  brave  it  out. 

"Now,  then,  I  ask  again,  what's  the  row?"  he  in- 
quired, putting  on  a  look  of  virtuous  indignation. 

**  Do  you  know  this  girl?"  asked  the  officer. 

"  Never  saw  her  in  all  my  life,'*  answered  Keeley, 
with  brazen  effronterv. 

"  Oh — yes  you  did,  indeed,"  cried  Lucy.  "  You  know 
you  sent  me  for  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  and  I  was  to  get  in 
the  change,  and  you  were  to  wait  in  the  street  till  I  came 
back  1 " 

"  What  say  you  to  that  ?  "  pursued  the  officer. 

•*  I  tell  you  I  never  saw  her  blessed  phizonomy  till 
this  moment,"  returned  Keeley. 
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"  Well,  you'll  have  to  go  to  the  office^  and  give  ac- 
count of  yourself." 

"  ril  see  you  blowed  first,  and  1*11  be  blowed  myself 
if  I  do  I "  rejoined  Keeley  stoutly. 

"  Oh,  don't  show  any  airs,  but  come  along  quietly. 
Why  don't  you  take  your  hand  from  your  breast?" 

"What's  that  to  you?" 

"  I'll  take  it  out  for  you  I" 

"  Just  try  it  on  ?" 

The  officer  thrust  in  his  hand  into  the  man's  breast, 
who  most  determinedly  and  fiercely  resisted  him  ;  but 
the  other  officer,  dragging  out  Keeley's  arm,  he  was 
enabled  to  get  into  his  breast  pocket,  where  he  came 
upon  a  hard  parcel,  which  be  at  once  pulled  out  and 
examined. 

The  outside  wrapper  consisted  of  thick  paper,  and  in 
the  inside  appeared  thin  white  tissue  paper,  enclosing  a 
number  of  coins  separately.  They  were  all  five  shillings* 
pieces  ! 

"  Ah  I  ha !  we  have  got  you  at  last,"  said  the  second 
officer  triumphantly.  "  We  have  been  on  the  outlook 
for  some  time.  Gome  along,  my  fine  fellow.  Porter, 
whether  shall  you  or  I  take  him  ?" 

"  You  do  it,  and  I'll  go  home  with  the  child,"  said 
Porter. 

"  All  right,"  observed  Jeffrey,  clapping  a  pair  of 
hand-cuffs  on  Keeley,  and  marching  him  off. 

At  a  safe  distance,  yet  at  a  distance  which  per- 
mitted a  correct  observation,  stood  little  Tip,  carefully 
noticing  the  course  events  were  taking  with  his  friend, 
and  the  moment  he  saw  the  irons  clapped  on  his  wrists, 
and  his  departure  in  close  company  with  Jeffrey,  he 
bounded  off,  and  threading  his  way  among  the  crowd  in 
the  Trongate,  he  darted  into  the  Tontine  Close. 

Porter  and  Lucy  proceeded  eastward  till  they  came 
to  the  street  from  which  the  court  in  which  Hugh  lived 
branched  off.  . 

At  a  little  distance  irom  the  archway,  two  forms  were 
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seen   rushing  wildly   about;   it  was   Hugh  and   Sail 
searching  for  their  lost  treasure. 

"  Oh  I  here's  Hugh  and  mother  T*  exclaimed  the 
child,  breaking  away  from  Porter's  hand,  and  skipping 
towards  them. 

**  Oh,  my  child — safe — safe,"  exclaimed  Sail,  snatch- 
ing her  in  her  arms,  while  her  bosom  gave  one  hyster- 
ical sob. 

"  Oh,  the  dear  lamb,  whare  hae  ye  been  ?**  cried 
Hugh,  also  wild  with  joy  and  excitement. 

"  Are  you  the  parents  of  the  girl  ?"  inquired  the 
policeman. 

"  We  are  her  protectors,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Hugh. 
*'  What's  happened  her  ?     Was  she  lost  ?" 

"  No,  not  lost ;  but  we  had  better  go  inside,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all  that  has  occurred." 

**  Come  awa,  then.  Losh,  tak  great  care  o'  her  noo, 
Mrs  Blair." 

**  Oh,  Hugh,  I  have  not  got  your  sugar  yet,"  cried 
Lucy.     "  Let  me  go,  mother,  and  I  will  run  for  it." 

**  Dae  naething  o'  the  kind,  Mrs  Blair.  My  certie, 
I'se  want  nae  sugar  the  nicht,  and  if  I  did,  ye's  na  be 
sent  again,  ma  pet.  I'll  gang  myselL  Come  awa — 
come  awa." 

They  ascended  to  Hugh's  room,  and  the  policeman 
told  all  that  had  taken  place  from  Lucy's  meeting  with 
the  man  to  his  apprehension  in  London  Street.  Both 
Hugh  and  Sail  listened  with  breathless  attention,  but 
with  very  different  feelings.  Hugh's  heart  was  filled 
with  strong,  unmixed  indignation,  while  Sail  felt  intense 
alarm,  for  she  dreaded  that  the  circumstance  might  give 
the  gang  in  the  Tontine  Close  a  clue  to  her  present  resi- 
dence. By  the  description  given,  she  recognised  Keeley 
in  the  coiner. 

*'  Oh,  the  mean,  sneakin'  vagabond,  to  tak  advantage 
o'  the  bit  innocent  lassie,"  ejaculated  Hugh,  in  the  heat 
of  his  indignation.  **  I  hope  he'll  get  owre  the  seas  for 
it.'» 
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Every  cbance,"  remarked  the  policeman.  "  It  seems 
be  has  done  the  same  trick  before  this,  so  there  will  be 
plenty  evidence  to  convict,  and  if  Hope  is  on  tbie  circuit, 
he  is  sure  of  a  trip  across  the  herring-pond.*' 

"  Ser  e  him  richt,  the  blackguard.** 

"  Of  course  you  know  we'll  want  the  girl  at  the 
trial  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  no  I "  exclaimed  Sail,  who  was  very  pale ; 
'*  she  must  not  go  to  the  court.  What  could  they  want 
with  a  child  like  her  ?" 

"  They'll  want  her  evidence,  ma'am,"  said  the  officer 
blunt.lv. 

**  How  can  a  child  little  more  than  seven  years  old 
give  evidence  ?"  asked  Sail,  greatly  agitated. 

"  Beautifully,  ma'am.  I've  seen  them  do  it  a  hun- 
dred times.  They  give  better  evidence  than  old  folks — 
for  you're  sure- they  are  not  trying  to  hide.  0,  you 
may  be  sure  the  girl  will  be  wanted.  But  what's  about 
it,  ma'am  ?"  No  harm  can  happen  her  in  the  court,  and 
you  can  go  with  her  and  stand  at  her  side  all  the  time. 

Sail  looked  at  Hugh  with  an  expression  of  intense 
alarm ;  and  Hugh,  calling  to  mind  the  conversation  they 
had  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  divined  its  cause. 
This  coiner,  he  thought,  must  be  one  of  the  gang  with 
whom  she  had  lived.  The  idea  filled  him  with  anxiety 
likewise ;  for  he,  too,  perceived  the  probability  of  the 
affair  leading  them  to  the  whereabouts  of  their  late  com- 
panion, and  Lucy,  whom,  no  doubt,  it  was  their  interest 
to  secure.  There  was  danger  then,  great  danger,  to  the 
little  innocent  one,  who  had  twined  herself  round  his 
heart. 

The  officer  bade  them  good  night  and  left  them. 
Hugh  was  about  to  speak,  but  Sail,  laying  her  finger  on 
her  lip,  said — "  Now,  Lucy  dear,  you  must  go  to  bed. 
Bid  Hugh  good  night,  and  come  with  me." 

Lightly  and  joyously  the  child  leapt  upon  Hugh's 
knee  to  receive  the  usual  kiss.  Passionately  he  strained 
her  to  his  bosom,  and  caressed  her  with  more  than  his 
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usual  ardour.     Then  be  released  her  and  she  went  away 
with  Sail. 

Hugh  drew  near  the  fire.  His  evening  meal  was  un- 
tasted.  He  could  not  eat.  The  strange  occurrences  of 
the  night  had  completely  banished  his  appetite.  He 
folded  his  arms  and  gazed  meditatively  into  the  fire. 
After  a  while  Sail  returned,  but  he  heard  her  not,  nor 
did  he  see  her  till  she  sat  down  on  a  chair  opposite. 

''  Is  she  sleepin  ?"  he  asked. 

<<  Yes,  she  sleeps,  and  we  may  now  speak  freely. 
Oh,  Hugh,  what  shall  be  done?" 

^*  This  fallow  is  ane  o'  the  gang  then  ?"  said  Hugh 
inquiringly. 

'<  He  is;  and  when  we  appear  in  the  Court,  I  am  sure 
to  be  recognised." 

"  But  ye'll  no  appear  in  the  coort,"  said  Hugh  re- 
solutely.    **  111  gang  wi'  Lucy." 

"  Even  then  there  is  danger,  Hugh ;  for  Lucy  her- 
self will  be  recognised." 

"  Wha  will  recognise  her  ?" 

"  I  fear  for  two  only — Shuffle  and  the  Captain." 

«  Shuffle  I     And  wha  the  devil's  Shuffle?  " 

**  The  lawyer  who  copied  the  letter.  He  will  defend 
the  coiner,  and  cross-question  the  witnesses.  He  is  too 
sharp  and  cunning  to  be  deceived. 

'^  Dod,  but  I  think  I'll  deceive  him  I"  said  the  knife- 
grinder.  *'  At  ony  rate  he'll  no  daur  meddle  the  bairn 
in  the  coort,  and  I'll  tak  care  to  bring  her  afif  the  minute 
they  are  dune  wi'  her." 

"  I  fear,  I  fear !"  said  Sail  with  a  sigh.  "  You  little 
know  the  power  of  the  Captain  and  his  gang.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  leave  you  Hugh.  We  cannot 
baffle  them  in  any  other  way." 

*'  Leave  me,  Mrs  Blair,  the  thing's  impossible ;  I 
couldna  live  without  Lucy  and  you.  Dinna  speak  o't 
for  Heaven's  sake-— dinna  speak  o't." 

*^It  is  for  Lucy's  sake,"  said  Sail  in  a  soft  tone. 
"  We  have  been  very  happy  here,  Hugh,  and  Lucy 
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will  be  as  grieved  as  myself ;  but  better  that,  than  that 
fihe  should  fall  into  the  bands  of  tbot?e  who  will  murder 
her:* 

**  Murder  her  I"  cried  Hugh,  starting  up  in  horror. 

"  Ay,  murder  her ;  or,  what  is  worse,  make  her  such 
as  they  are — such  as  I  was." 

"  No,  no,  no ;  that  mauna  be — I'll  mak  ony  sacrifice 
to  prevent  that.  Ay,  1  wad  gae  my  ain  life  to  prevent 
it." 

"  We  must  have  another  place  of  refuge  sought  out 
to  fly  to,  a  day  or  two  after  the  trial,"  said  Sail ;  "  a 
place  where  we  can  be  as  well  concealed  as  we  have 
been  here." 

**  I  hae  it,"  exclaimed  Hugh  with  animation. — 
"  There's  a  friend  I  ken  o*  will  tak  ye  in — Billy  Barton. 
He's  an  actor,  but  him  and  his  wife  are  as  dacent,  hon- 
est folk  as  live  in  Glasgo\  They  hae  nae  weans,  and 
sometimes  hae  a  sair  fecht — for  actin'  is  no  just  the  best 
o'  trades ;  but  baith  o*  them  hae  warm,  honest  hearts, 
and  they'll  be  as  faithfu'  as  you  or  I  can  be." 

"  That  is  the  place  for  us,  Hugh ;  and  many — many 
thanks  to  you." 

**  Tuts,  Mrs  Blair.  I  wush  you  wudna  fash  yer 
thoom  aboot  thanks.  But  I'll  gang  and  see  Billy  the 
mom." 

In  due  time  the  criminal  trials  came  on,  and  Eeeley 
was  to  be  indicted  for  coining.  Lucy  was  required  to 
be  there  as  one  of  the  principal  witnesses:  The  prisoner 
was  to  be  defended  by  Messrs  Shuffle  and  Sleek.  These 
gentlemen  did  not  expect  to  save  their  client  from  a  con- 
viction, for  they  were  aware  the  evidence  was  too  direct 
and  cumulative,  but  they  were  anxious  to  save  him  from 
a  severe  sentence  which  would  surely  be  recorded  against 
him  if  it  was  proved — as  it  was  intended  to  be  proved — 
that  he  had  already  been  convicted  and  imprisoned  for 
the  same  crime.  To  avert  this.  Shuffle  set  his  active 
mind  to  work,  and  at  last  hit  upon  a  dodge  which  he 
thought  would  effect  the  purpose.    The  previous  convic- 
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tion  had  taken  place  many  years  ago,  and  Keeley  had  then 
given  an  assumed  name.  He  therefore  managed  to  get 
hold  of  the  jailer's  hook  where  his  person  was  descrihed 
and  alter  the  description  in  many  material  points.  In 
it  he  found  that  the  prisoner  had  light  hair  and  gray 
eyes,  hut  he  changed  it  to  dark  hair  and  hlack  eyes,  and 
tmsted  that  would  neutralise  the  evidence  of  the  sheriff 
officers,  who  would  swear  that  he  was  the  man  who  had 
heen  previously  convicted. 
Cunning  Mr  Shuffie ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  MB  EE£LEY'S  TRIAL,  AND  SOME  INTERESTING 
MATTERS  CONNECTED  THEREWITH. 

The  day  came  when  Mr  Keeley  was  to  be  placed  at 
the  bar  of  the  Circuit  Court,  charged  with  the  very- 
heinous  crime  of  uttering  base  coins.  Within  the  court- 
room there  was  bustle  and  activity  among  the  officials 
whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  the  proceedings.  The 
judges  had  not  yet  taken  their  places  on  the  bench,  but 
within  the  space  in  front,  technically  termed  the  bar, 
were  congregated  many  animated  personages,  compris- 
ing crown-counsel,  crown-lawyers,  prisoners'  counsel 
and  lawyers,  clerks,  macers,  and  briaf-carriers.  To  the 
right  of  the  bench  were  seated  the  officers  for  the  prose- 
cution, and  to  the  left,  the  defenders  of  the  first  prisoner 
— the  other  counsel  and  lawyers  remaining  more  in  the 
background  till  their  criminals  were  placed  at  the  bar. 

The  first  prisoner  to  be  tried  was  Keeley,  and  his  de- 
fenders were  a  young  florid-faced  advocate,  and  Mr 
Shuffle,  who  sat  immediately  behind  the  latter  ready  to 
prompt  him  and  guide  him  in  every  emergency. 

Behind  the  bar  were  a  few  seats  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  spectators,  and  these  were  well  filled  with  indivi- 
duals of  both  sexes,  who  had  dropped  in  to  see  what 
was  going  on. 

In  one  seat,  the  second  from  the  bar,  sat  four  indivi- 
duals ;  it  was  meant  to  hold  only  three,  so  that  it  was 
more  than  filled.  The  first  was  a  well  dressed  youth, 
attendant  on  an  old  gentleman  of  very  respectable  ap- 
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pearance,  dressed  in  brown,  and  wearing  black -wine 
spectacles,  as  if  he  were  troubled  with  weak  eyes  ;  he 
carried  a  large  old-fashioned  stick — one  of  those  black 
polished  stacks  meant  for  use  and  not  for  ornament. 
Its  owner  eyidently  was  beyond  the  age  when  he  could 
afford  to  carry  a  stick  for  ornament.  He  required  a 
support,  and  his  staff  was  capable  of  giving  it.  It  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  sober  dress  and  staid  demean- 
our. The  former  consisted  of  a  long  great-coat,  the 
colour  brown  as  we  have  said,  and  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin.  He  wore  likewise  a  brown  wig,  which  was  of 
ample  size,  and  came  well  down  over  his  ears.  In 
short,  he  appeared  to  be  a  respectable  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  comfortable  in  circumstances,  and  true  to  his 
age. 

Next  to  him  sat  a  man  considerably  younger,  with  a 
large  brow  and  an  intelligent  eye,  who  was  actively 
scanning  the  scene  as  far  as  it  had  developed  itself,  and 
who  wore  on  his  countenance  an  expression  of  mixed 
curiosity  and  close  observation.  Nothing  seemed  to 
escape  his  notice.  From  the  time  he  seated  himself,  he 
had  been  engaged  in  scrutinising  the  place  and  the  per- 
sons who  seemed  of  importance — the  counsel  and  the 
lawyers — and  in  a  little  note-book  which  he  carried  he 
occasionally  jotted  down  a  fresh  observation. 

The  third  in  the  seat  was  another  elderly  man,  also 
with  spectacles,  but  not  wire  ones.  He  was  very  bald, 
and  wore  a  white  neckerchief.  He  seemed  neither  very 
ill  nor  very  well  to  do  in  the  world.  Probably  he  had 
a  single  annuity,  and  could  afford  to  spend  his  time  in 
lounging  about  the  police  courts,  where  he  might  pass 
the  day  and  study  human  nature. 

At  length  the  judges  took  their  places  on  the  bench, 
and  the  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar.  The  latter  we 
need  not  describe,  as  we  have  already  photographed 
him.  The  presiding  judge  was  a  heavy-faced  man  of 
the  Gibbon  style  of  features.  You  saw  at  a  glance  that 
there  was  no  nonsense  about  him,  but  a  thorough  prac- 
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tical  doggedness.  No  sooner  was  he  seated  than  he  pat 
a  pair  oif  horn  spectacles  to  his  eyes  and  stared  for  half 
a  minute  at  the  prisoner,  as  if  to  take  stock  of  him,  and 
form  some  opinion  from  his  looks.  Then  ]|e  honoured 
the  counsel  and  lawyers  with  a  similar  though  shorter 
scrutiny,  and  having  apparently  satisfied  himself,  laid 
down  the  spectacles  on  the  bench,  opened  his  large  note- 
book, and  plunged  a  pen  into  a  pewter  inkstand  which 
stood  at  his  right  hand. 

Meanwhile  the  proceedings  had  begun  by  the  em- 
pannelling  of  a  jury,  and  James  Eeeley  was  requested 
to  stand  up  to  be  informed  of  what  he  was  charged  in 
the  indictment.  In  an  impressive  voice,  and  with  a  clear 
pronunciation,  which  was  improved  rather  than  marred 
by  giving  the  letter  r  with  an  occasional  burr,  his  lord- 
ship informed  Mr  Keeley  that  the  indictment  put  in  by 
the  Crown  prosecutor  contained  six  different  counts — 
that  is,  he  was  charged  with  attempting,  on  six  several 
occasions,  to  pass  base  money  in  contravention  of  the  laws 
of  the  realm. 

"  What  do  you  say?"  asked  his  lordship,  without  seek- 
ing to  go  round  the  bush.  "Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty.'" 

«*  Not  guilty,  my  lord!"  responded  Mr  James  Keeley 
in  an  equally  blunt  and  straightforward  manner. 

Hereupon  all  the  bustle  of  the  case  began.  Copies  of 
the  indictment  were  given  to  the  jury,  along  with  pens 
and  ink,  the  counsel  prepared  for  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  judges  settled  themselves  to  swear  said 
witnesses,  and  take  notes. 

Witness  No.  1  w^as  called,  and  appeared  in  the  person 
of  a  little  girl,  whom  his  lordship  at  once  saw  was  too 
young  to  be  sworn.  He  therefore  contented  himself 
with  asking  her  if  she  had  been  to  school,  if  she  had 
learned  her  catechism,  if  she  knew  it  was  a  sin  to  tell  a 
lie,  and  if  she  would  speak  the  truth  at  that  time.  To 
which  interrogatories  the  little  black-eyed  child  an- 
swered '*  yes  I" 

According  to  her  statement,  it  appeared  that  one  night 
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in  going  along  the  Cowcaddens,  a  man  accosted  her,  and 
asked  her  to  go  to  a  certain  shop  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  get  for  him  two  ounces  of  black  tea.  With  all 
amiable  willingness  the  girl  agreed  to  go ;  whereupon 
the  man  put  a  five  shillings'  piece  into  her  hand,  and 
told  her  to  be  sure  to  bring  back  the  change.  Away 
sbe  went,  and  asked  for  the  two  oances  of  black  tea, 
which  the  grocer  served  out  to  her  after  he  had  given  a 
pennyworth  of  candy  to  a  very  small  gentleman  who 
happened  to  be  buying  that  sweet  article  at  the  time,  and 
who  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  after  he  got  it.  The  grocer 
laid  down  the  tea  and  took  up  the  five  shillings'  piece. 
It  was  very  nice  and  bright-looking  —  rather  too  much 
so  for  the  speculator  in  its  currency,  for  its  brilliancy  drew 
the  attention  of  the  vendor  of  tea,  who  forthwith  sub- 
jected it  to  a  close  visual  examination,  a  proceeding 
which  terminated  in  an  opinion  very  much  against  the 
crown  piece.  Thereupon  the  girl  was  looked  at  and 
questioned,  and  the  poor  thing/  having  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, and  being  conscious  of  no  delinquency,  told  all  that 
she  knew  in  a  very  artless  but  undissembling  manner. 
On  listening  to  her  story,  the  grocer  proposed  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  street  where  the  owner  of  the  spurious  coin 
was  said  to  be  located,  which  adjournment  took  place 
accordingly  ;  but  it  was  then  found  that  the  owner  had 
himself  adjourned  and  left  no  trace.  The  services  of  a 
policeman  were  at  once  in  request,  and  to  him  the  coin 
was  confided  after  being  marked  ;  the  address  of  the  girl 
was  also  taken,  and  there  the  matter  rested  till  Mr 
Keeley  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  being  the  naughty 
man  who  was  trying  to  change  new  coins  for  old  ones. 

"  Now,  Margaret,"  said  the  prosecutor  to  the  girl, 
*'^  look  at  that  man  there,  and  tell  us  if  that  was  the  man 
who  told  you  to  go  for  the  tea  and  gave  you  the  five- 
shillings'  piece  ?" 

Margaret  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  no 
sooner  had  she  got  her  eyes  on  the  prisoner  than  she 
said,  "  Yes  l" 
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Whatever  Mr  Keeley  thought  of  the  state  of  matters 
he  said  nothing,  but  very  obediently  stood  up  that  the 
child  might  have  a  good  view  of  him.  He  even  took 
the  trouble  to  put  on  his  clear,  shining  hat  to  afford 
facilities  for  identification.  Innocent,  single-minded  Mr 
Keeley  1 

This  count  was  disposed  of  by  the  evidence  of  the 
grocer  and  the  policeman,  and  the  next  was  proceeded 
with.  We  need  not  describe  it,  nor  the  three  following, 
for  they  were  substantially  the  same — four  girls.  Each 
stated  that  they  had  been  met  at  night  by  a  man  who 
politely  asked  them  to  go  into  a  shop  tor  a  trifie,  giving 
them  a  five-shillings'  piece  to  pay  for  it,  and  strict 
charge  to  bring  back  the  change.  Then  followed  the 
discovery  that  the  coin  was  base,  the  adjournment  to  the 
street,  the  departure  of  the  man,  the  presence  of  a  police- 
man, and  the  consignment  of  the  coin  to  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  police  authorities — ^the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  each  count  being  finished  by  the  identification  of 
the  prisoner  with  the  first  producer  of  the  coin,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  connected  witnesses.  The  counsel  for 
the  defence,  prompted  by  Mr  Shuffle,  tried  to  bother  the 
witnesses  in  cross-examination,  and  make  them  contra- 
dict themselves,  but  without  success. 

"  Macer,  call  witness  No.  16 — Lucy  Blair^^  said  the 
prosecutor,  reverting  to  his  paper. 

The  macer  vanished,  and  before  he  returned  a  man 
entered  and  took  his  seat  near  the  witness-box.  He 
was  an  elderly  man,  with — but  why  need  we  describe 
him  ?  it  was  Hugh,  the  knife-grinder,  and  nervously  he 
looked  round  the  court. 

Immediately  the  macer  returned,  leading  Lucy  by 
the  hand. 

The  moment  she  was  put  in  the  box,  her  singular 
beauty  created  a  general  sensation,  and  all  eyes  were 
bent  upon  her  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

All  eyes,  did  we  say  ?  No,  not  all  eyes.  There  were 
at  least  two  eyes  among  the  spectators  that  did  not  mani- 
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fest  this  feeling ;  and,  strange  to  say,  thosee  yes  gleamed^ 
beneath  the  black  wire  spectacles  of  the  old  man  in  the 
brown  coat  and  brown  wig.  Hitherto  he  had  sat  very 
calm  and  still,  viewing  the  proceedings  with  apparent 
indifference ;  but  no  sooner  had  Lucy's  little  heavenly 
countenance  beamed  out  upon  the  crowded  court  than 
he  gave  a  violent  start,  and  bent  eagerly  forward  to  gaze 
upon  her. 

If  the  wire  had  not  concealed  them,  the  eyes  would 
have  been  seen  to  flash  with  a  strange  lightening  glance 
— ^very  extraordinary  in  one  so  old  and  subdued  ;  but 
beneath  the  mask  no  one  could  detect  the  strange  gleam. 

The  very  judges  on  the  bench  were  moved  to  interest 
by  Lucy's,  appearance;  and  Hugh  looked  on  with 
mingled  pride  and  anxiety. 

"  Lucy,  look  to  me,"  said  one  of  the  judges,  in  a  soft, 
soothing  voice.  ^<  I  am  sure  you  are  a  good  little  girl, 
and  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie.     Don't  you?'' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  readily  responded  Lucy. 

**  That  is  right ;  and  you  will  truthfully  answer  the 
questions  the  gentlemen  are  going  to  put  to  you  ?  " 

<*  Yes,  sir,V  answered  Lucy  with  the  same  artlessness 
as  before. 

From  the  questions  of  the  public  prosecutor,  the 
facts  we  have  detailed  in  the  previous  chapter  came  out 
clearly  and  distinctly,  and  as  Lucy's  testimony  was  the 
most  important  against  the  prisoner,  it  received  the 
greatest  attention  from  the  Court. 

"  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  lend  me  your  pencil, 
and  give  me  a  leaf  from  your  note-book  ?"  asked  the 
old  gentleman  in  brown,  turning  to  his  neighbour,  and 
making  the  request  in  a  singularly  sweet  voice. 

It  was  at  once  complied  with.  On  the  slip  of  paper 
the  old  man  wrote  the  following  words : — 

"  That  is  Lucy ;  gel  from  her  where  she  lives,  and 
where  Sail  is. 

Folding  it  up,  he  whispered  a  few  words  to  the  youth 
at  his  side,  who  took  it  and  handed  it  over  to  Shuffle, 
4  G 
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who  was  at  the  niomeDt  closely  conferring  with  his 
counsel  as  to  the  line  of  cross-examination. 

The  lawyer  opened  the  slip  and  read.  Instantly  a 
sudden  change  came  over  him.  He  cast  a  keen  penetrat- 
ing glance  towards  the  witness-box,  and  a  gleam  of 
intense  and  excited  satisfaction  shot  from  his  eyes. 

"  The  Captain  is  right— quite  right,"  he  muttered. 
"  That  is  the  girl,  sure  enough.    What  a  lucky  chance  T' 

And  with  double  zeal  and  eagerness  he  bent  forward 
to  instruct  the  advocate  as  to  the  questions  he  must  put. 

But  this  little  ci)x;um stance  did  not  pass  unnoticed. 
Hugh,  the  knife-grinder,  who  had  been  keeping  an  eagle 
glance  on  Shuffle  from  the  moment  he  entered,  saw  him 
receive  the  slip,  and  instinctively  divining  that  some  of 
the  gang  were  in  the  Court  and  had  recognised  the  girl, 
he  thereafter  watched  his  every  look.  The  sudden  start, 
the  excited  glance  towards  Lucy,  the  look  of  triumph 
which  leapt  to  his  eye,  Hugh  noted  well,  and  he  trembled' 
with  anxiety  for  the  issue. 

"  Now,  little  girl,"  said  the  prisoner's  counsel,  "  l6ok 
to  me  and  answer  my  questions." 

Lucy  fixed  her  large  blue  eyes  upon  him. 

"  You  are  called  Lucy,  I  believe  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.*' 

"What  more?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  answered^ 
"Just  Lucy." 

'*■  But  you  must  have  another  name?"  persisted  the 
counsel. 

"  Lucy  Blair,"  suggested  the  prosecutor, 

"  Is  Blair  your  father's  name  ?"  asked  the  advocate. 

"  I  have  no  father,"  said  Lucv,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh  I  you  have  no  father,     fs  it  long  since  he  died  ?" 

"  No ;  not  very." 

"  What  was  he  ?  where  did  he  live  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  far  away." 

"  Oh  I  and  who  do  you  live  with  now  ?" 

"  With  mother  and  Hugh." 
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"  Who  is  Hugh  ?--yoiir  brother  T 

"  No." 

"  Who  is  he  then  ?' 

"  There  he  is,"  answered  Lucy,  pointing  to  the  knife- 
grinder. 

'*  Yes,  sir,  I'm  Hugh,"  answered  the  knife-grinder 
whose  appearance  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  court, 
*'  I'm  Hugh,  sir,"  he  continued  ;  "  but  what  hae  ye  to 
dae  wi'  that,  or  what  way  are  ye  speerin*  sic  questions 
at  the  wean  ?" 

This  spirited  interruption  brought  all  eyes  oh  the 
knife-grinder,  and  an  expression  of  applause  began  to  be 
manifested  by  the  spectators,  which  the  judge  sternly 
suppressed. 

Without  taking  further  notice  of  Hugh,  the  counsel 
turned  again  to  Lucy  and  resumed  his  examination. 

**  You  stay  with  your  mother,  then  ?  What  does  your 
mother  do  ?" 

Lucy  looked  puzzled,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Have  you  always  stayed  with  your  mother  ?  *  was 
the  next  interrogatory. 

"  Yes — ever  since  I  came  in  the  ship." 

"  What  ship  ?" 

"Really,  Mr  Talkwell,  I  cannot  see  the  object  of 
these  questions,  or  how  they  can  aflfeot  the  evidence  of 
the  witness,"  said  the  judge,  interrupting  the  counsel. 

"  Drop  it ;  we  have  got  enough,"  whispered  Shuffle. 

The  counsel  sat  down,  and  Lucy  was  lifted  from  the 
witness-box  by  Hugh,  who  instantly  led  her  from  the 
court.  As  they  were  disappearing  by  the  door,  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  wire  spectacles  whispered  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  ear  of  the  youth,  who  was  again  by  his  side, 
when  the  latter  gave  a  nod  of  intelligence,  and  instantly 
left  the  court. 

Shuffle,  who  had  glanced  hastily  and  anxiously  round 
on  the  disappearance  of  Hugh  and  the  girl,  became  at 
ease  when  he  noticed  the  exit  of  the  youth,  and  he  again 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  trial. 
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The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  closed  by  the  state- 
ment of  two  sheriff-officers,  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner 
had  many  years  ago  been  convicted  of  the  same  crime, 
and  had  suffered  imprisonment. 

^<  You  sware  that  this  is  the  man  who  was  then  con- 
victed ?  *^  said  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  the  first  of  the 
two  official  witnesses. 

"  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  is  the  same  ?  " 

**  I  see  he  is,     I  know  him  again." 

"  Oh,  you  know  him  ?  You  recollect  him  perfectly — 
his  features  and  his  complexion  ?  " 

« I  do." 

**  Now,  look  at  the  man.     What  is  his  complexion  ?  " 

«  Light." 

"  And  what  the  colour  of  his  eyes  ?  " 

*<  I  should  call  them  gray." 

'<  Exactly.  And  you  sware  the  man  who  was  con- 
victed at  the  time  you  mention  had  a  light  complexion 
and  gray  eyes  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  certain  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  am  certain." 

The  counsel  smiled  slightly  and  sat  down.  The  next 
officer  was  examined  in  same  way,  and  his  answers  were 
like  those  of  the  first. 

The  case  for  the  defence  began  by  the  reading  of  the 
prisoner's  declaration,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  always  resided 
there  with  his  mother  and  sister  till  a  few  days  before 
he  was  apprehended  on  the  present  charge;  that  the 
crown  pieces  found  on  his  person  were  not  his  own  but 
the  property  of  a  friend,  who  had  asked  him  to  keep 
them  for  a  short  time  ;  that  he  did  not  know  they  were 
base,  and  that  he  never  attempted  to  pass  any  of  them  ; 
that  he  had  never  been  convicted  before,  and  was  not 
the  man  who,  some  years  ago,  was  imprisoned  for  the 
same  crime. 
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The  first  witness  called  was  an  old  woman,  very 
decent-looking,  and  apparently  bewildered  by  the  no- 
velty of  her  position.  The  moment  she  was  placed  in 
the  witness-box  she  made  a  most  profound  curtsey  to 
the  court  in  general,  and  to  nobody  in  particular.  This 
caused  a  titter  among  the  spectators,  who  looked  upon 
ber  as  a  greenhorn,  from  whose  ignorance  they  would 
get  a  deal  of  fun.  They  regarded  her  at  the  same  time 
with  good-natured  sympathy,  for  she  was  obviously 
dOTected  by  a  paralytic  influence,  under  which  her  head 
moved  from  side  to  side. 

The  judge  rose  and  held  up  his  hand  to  administer 
the  oath. 

**  I  hope  yer  lordship's  honour  will  condescend  to 
speak  oot,  for  I'm  very  deaf,"  said  the  old  woman  in  a 
cracked  voice. 

His  lordship's  honour  did  ^o  condescend,  and  admini- 
ster the  oath  in  a  very  loud  voice. 

Then  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  the 
prisoner's  counsel  and  the  witness  : — 

**  You  are,  I  believe,  the  mother  of  the  prisoner,  James 
Keeley  ?  " 

**  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship." 

**  And  reside  in  Edinburgh  ?  " 

**  Yes,  your  lordship." 

*•  Has  your  son  been  in  the  habit  of  residing  there?  " 

**  Yes,  my  lord,  he  bides  aye  wi'  me." 

"  And  how  does  he  conduct  himself?  Is  he  a  dutiful 
son  ? '  • 

"  Very  dutifu*,  my  lord.  He  is  a  rael  dacent  lad,  and 
I  hae  been  rael  weel  aff  wi'  him,  baith  Jenny  and  me, 
for  he's  keepit  us  baith." 

"  And  you  never  knew  of  him  coining  money  or  at- 
tempting to  pass  base  coin  ?  " 

**  Wha? — my  James  ?  My  certie,  no.  He  has  been 
broucht  up  very  different  frae  that,  my  lord." 

The  counsel  sat  down,  and  the  prosecutor  rose  just  as 
the  witness  was  making  her  way  out  of  the  box. 
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<^  Stop  a  moment,  my  good  woman,'^  lie  exclaimed. 
"  You  and  I  must  have  a  few  words  together." 

"  What's  yer  wull  ?  "  said  the  witness,  clapping  her 
hand  to  her  ear  and  looking  as  stupid  as  possihle. 

"  Stay  where  you  are  for  a  few  moments.  You  come 
from  Edinburgh,  you  say  ?  ** 

'*  Ay.  I  just  cam  frae  Embro'  last  nicht,  and  I'm 
very  tired." 

**  And  your  son  has  always  resided  there  with  you  ?'' 

'^  'Deed  has  he,  my  lord.  I  thoucht  I  telt  you  that 
already.     At  least,  I  telt  this  lord  sittin'  here." 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  but  I  want  to  be  told  over  again. 
Are  you  natives  of  Edinburgh  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sir.  I  was  bom  in  Embro\  and  sae  was  my 
son  James." 

"  You  sware  to  that  ?" 

"  Swear,  my  lord  !  I  never  swear,  and  neither  dis 
James.  It's  a  sin  to  swear,  my  lord.  I  hope,  my  lord, 
ye  dinna  swear  yoursell  ?  " 

And  the  old  woman's  head  shook  at  a  very  rapid  rate, 
while  the  whole  court,  macers,  lawyers,  and  judges,  as 
well  as  spectators,  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  prosecutor  sat  down. 

**  You  may  go,  roared  a  macer  to  the  witness." 

'^  Thank  ye,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  looking  innocently 
in  his  face,  and  making  him  another  profound  curtsey, 
which  renewed  the  general  mirth,  and  kept  it  up  till  she 
had  toddled  from  the  court. 

^^  Bravo !  Nancy  has  done  her  part  well,"  muttered  the 
old  gentleman  in  brown,  as  she  disappeared. 

A  young  woman  was  next  introduced,  who  gave  her- 
self out  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  last  witness,  and  the 
sister  of  the  prisoner.  Her  evidence  was  exactly  to  the 
same  effect. 

^'  You  say  you  belong  to  Edinburgh  7"  observed  the 
prosecutor,  beginning  his  cross-examination. 

"  Yes  sir,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Have  you  and  your  brother  always  resided  there  ?" 
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Before  an  answer  eoold  be  returned  his  lordship  spoke 

Qp. 

'^  What  is  the  precise  objeot  of  the  question,  Mr  Mait- 
land  T  be  asked. 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  prosecutor,  "  I  have  grave 
dottbls  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  witness  and  the  last. 
They  sware  to  being  natives  of  Edinburgh,  but  your 
lordship  must  have  noticed  that  they  speak  with  the 
Glasgow  accent,  and  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  they 
are  confederates  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  and  they 
belong  to  a  gang  which  has  its  head-quarters  in  the 
notorious  Tontine  Close." 

These  words  produced  a  terrible  sensation  ia  the  court, 
and  the  girl  in  die  witness-box  turned  pale. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  case  before  us,"  remarked  the 
judge ;  *'  and  you  cannot  make  such  assumptions  or  ex- 
press such  suspicions.  The  jury  must  take  this  last 
evidence  with  the  former^,  and  judge  of  it  as  they  think 
best." 

"Very  well,  my  lord,"  said  the  prosecutor,  sitting 
down. 

It  was  now  intimated  to  the  jury  that  refreshments 
had  come  for  them,  and  that  they  might  retire  to  par* 
take  of  them,  which  the  fifteen  enclosed  gentlemen  very 
willingly  did. 

Very  possibly,  refreshments  had  come  for  the  judges 
also,  for  they  leffc  the  bench  by  a  side  door,  and  their 
departure  was  the  signal  for  a  general  buzz  in  the  court. 
The  opposing  counsel  met  each  other,  and  laughed 
and  talked  quite  friendly,  and  the  crown  lawyers 
and  prisoner's  lawyers  were  quite  hearty  with  each 
other. 

Shuffle  glanced  round  towards  the  old  gentleman  in 
brown,  and  risings  sauntered  to  the  barrier  separating 
the  bar  from  the  spectators'  benches.  The  gentleman 
rose  also  and  stepped  down  towards  the  lawyer. 

*'  What  have  you  done  ?"  eagerly  asked  Shuffle  in  a 
whisper. 
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"  Sent  Little  Tip  to  track  them.  We  are  sure  of 
them  now." 

"  Capital  chance.    Eh  ?" 

^'Very  fortunate.  But  what  chance  is  there  for 
Keeley  ?" 

"Oh,  he'll  he  convicted ;  but  we'll  try  to  blind  them 
as  to  the  former  conviction.  This  will  mitigate  the 
sentence  considerably." 

"  A  great  pity.  Keeley  is  one  of  our  cleverest  hands. 
I  would  risk  a  gpod  deal  to  get  him  off.  Devilish  odd 
that  this  child  we  have  sought  so  long  should  have  been 
the  means  of  leading  to  his  detection.  I'll  not  regret, 
if  it  ends  in  us  getting  her  and  Sail  into  our  power,  only 
we  must  get  Keeley  out  of  quod  if  possible." 

"  It  might  be  done,"  said  Shuffle  thoughtfully.  He  11 
be  put  in  the  cell  nearest  the  river  till  he  is  sent  off."    . 

*<  Then  a  trial  shall  be  made ;  but  about  this  other 
business,  we  must  follow  up  the  scent  at  once.  Til 
know  by  to-night  where  they  are,  and  call  at  your  office 
at  eight." 

"  That  will  do." 

And  Mr  Shuffle  and  the  old  gentleman  in  brown  sepa- 
rated, the  former  to  converse  with  his  counsel,  and  the 
latter  to  re-occupy  his  seat  in  the  court. 

When  he  sat  down  he  found  that  the  other  two  occu- 
pants of  the  seat  had  begun  a  conversation  which  inte- 
rested him,  and  he  listened  to  it. 

"  Oh,  it  is  dangerous,  sir,  very  dangerous — ^the  most 
dangerous  close  in  the  city,  sir,"  remarked  the  bald  man 
with  the  white  neckcloth. 

"  And  what  is  the  best  time  for  seeing  it?"  asked  the 
other. 

**  See  it,  sir — see  it.  You  would  not  think  of  going 
into  it  ?" 

"  Wouldn't  I,  though  ?  It's  the  very  place  for  me. 
It  is  a  part  of  my  present  business  in  the  city  to  visit  a 
place  like  that.  I  have  come  here,  sir,  to  study  Glasgow, 
for  I  mean  to  describe  it.     I  am  a  writer,  sir — a  gentle- 
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man  of  the  press — a — a  novelist ;  but  I  take  care,  sir, 
to  have  all  my  fictions  full  of  truth.  I  never  exagge- 
rate, and  always  maintain  a  high  tone  of  morality.'* 

'*  Still,  sir,  1  would  advise  you  not  to  visit  the  Tontine 
Close,"  remarked  the  bald-headed  man.  It  would  be  as 
much  as  your  life  is  worth.** 

^^  Bless  my  soul  I  do  you  say  so  ?  It  must  be  a  singular 
place  indeed.  Oh  I  of  all  the  places  in  Glasgow  I  must 
see  it." 

"  Well,  if  you  wish  to  be  both  robbed  and  murdered 
you  can  go,  but  certainly  not  unless." 

"  What  say  you,  sir  ?"  said  he  who  had  just  avowed 
himself  a  writer  of  fiction  to  the  old  gentleman  in  brown. 
*'  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  horrible  locality — 
this  abode  of  thieves  and  murderers — the  Tontine  Close?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,"  replied  the  other  gravely,  "and 
would  advise  you  not  to  visit  it." 

"Oh,  nonsense;  I  must  visit  it.  I  must  see  those 
desperate  characters,  and  the  inside  of  their  dwellings." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  will  be  the  boldest  man  I  know,  if 
you  carry  out  that  resolution." 

"  At  all  events,  don't  go  alone,"  suggested  the  bald- 
headed  man.  "  Go  to  the  Police  Office  and  ask  Captain 
Sharp  to  allow  a  detective  to  accompany  you." 

"  Ah !  that's  a  good  idea,"  said  the  novelist.  "  1*11 
follow  that  plan ;  for  the  place  I  am  determined  to  see." 

"  What  is  your  purpose,  did  you  say  ?**  asked  the 
old  gentleman  in  brown. 

**  To  write  a  tale,  sir— a  novel — a  story  descriptive  of 
Glasgow  life.  We  want  that  sadly,  sir — a  tale  of  humble 
life  and  crime-life,  I  mean." 

"  Very  good,"  returned  the  old  gentleman  drily ;  and 
as  he  spoke  the  jury  and  judges  returned,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  was  resumed. 

The  next  and  last  witness  for  the  defence  was  the 
jailor,  and  he  had  a  large  book  below  his  arm. 

Mr  Talk  well  rose  to  lead  his  evidence.  "Mr  Spank, 
you  are  the  head  jailor  in  the  prison  ?" 
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"lam." 

"  You  keep  a  book  for  enteriog  the  descriptions  of  the 
prisoners,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     I  have  it  here." 

"  Do  you  recollect  of  a  prisoner  being  in  your  cus- 
tody convicted  of  uttering  base  money  twelve  years 
ago?" 

"I  do." 

"  Have  you  his  description  in  your  book  ?" 

'*  I  have." 

**  What  does  the  description  say  as  to  his  complexion 
and  the  colour  of  his  eyes  ?" 

"  Dark  complexion  and  black  eyes." 

"  Yes.  Now,  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Has 
he  a  dark  complexion  and  black  eyes  ?" 

"  No ;  I  should  think  not." 

"  Show  me  that  book,"  said  the  prosecutor,  rising. 

The  macer  handed  it  to  him,  and  Shuffle  trembled 
with  anxiety  lest  he  should  detect  the  fraud.  But  he 
did  not ;  only,  as  he  handed  it  back,  he  quietly  remarked 
to  his  lordship  that  the  evidence  of  the  sheriff-officers 
was  not  to  be  overturned  by  a  written  description,  to  the 
accuracy  of  which  no  one  could  sware* 

His  lordship  nodded  approvingly,  and  Shuffie  saw 
that  his  card  had  failed. 

The  prosecutor  now  addressed  the  jury,  concluding 
most  emphatically  for  a  conviction.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr  I'alkwell,  who  concluded  as  emphatically  for  an 
acquittal,  or  at  least  a  verdict  of  not  proven. 

The  counsel  done,  his  lordship  summed  up,  and  it 
was  only  too  evident  that  he  was  against  the  prisoner. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  lordship's  speech  the  jury 
retired  for  a  few  minutes,  and  returning,  gave  their 
verdict — Ouilty,  as  libelled  I 

The  sentence  of  the  court  was — banishment  for  the 
period  of  seven  years. 

No  sooner  was  it  announced  than  Keeley  started  up, 
and  turning  round,  he  seized  the  back  of  the  dock  with 
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both  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  to  the  spectators  in  a 
theatrical  tone — 

^*  Friends,  I  am  sacrificed.  I  am  made  to  suffer  for 
the  crimes  of  another  roan.  Are  my  eyes  black,  have  I 
a  dark  complexion ;  have  I  freckles  ?  No,  I  am  sacri- 
ficed.    I  am  an  innocent  man  I'' 

The  policeman  wrenched  his  hands  away,  and  dragged 
him  from  the  bar,  but  the  tones  of  his  voice,  protesting 
against  the  sentence  could  be  heard  till  the  heavy  door 
closed  upon  his  exit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TREATING  OF  A  VARIETY  OP  MATTERS,  AND  DESCRIBING  TWO 

CONSULTATIONS  IN  THE  PRIVATE  APARTMENT  OP 

MESSRS  SHUFFLE  AND  SLEEK. 

Hugh  led  Lucy  from  the  court  into  the  passage,  and 
the  moment  the  door  closed  behind  them,  he  snatched 
her  in  his  arms  and  half  ran  towards  the  street. 

Lucy  said  not  a  word,  but  looked  into  his  fiace  with 
an  earnest,  expression  of  puzzled  wonder. 

"  My  bonuy  wee  lamb,  the  wolves  are  on  yer  track," 
he  said  in  a  broken  tone. 

"  What  wolves,  Hugh  ?"  asked  the  child,  still  in  won- 
der. 

"  Never  mind,  dear ;  but  we'll  try  and  double  them 
for  this  time.     We  hae  got  the  start  o'  them,  I  think." 

He  darted  into  a  narrow  passage  which  led  to  another 
street,  and  continued  to  pursue  a  road  as  winding  as 
possible,  looking  frequently  behind  him  in  search  of  any 
one  who  might  be  dogging  his  footsteps. 

He  saw  no  one  whom  he  thought  was  watching  their 
route.  Once  only,  when  emerging  from  a  court,  he 
caught  sight  of  a  well  dressed  youth,  whom  he  took  to 
be  a  draper's  apprentice  coming  the  same  way,  but  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  could  be  connected 
with  the  gang,  and  the  next  moment,  passing  into  one  of 
the  thoroughfares,  he  deemed  that  now  they  would  be 
lost  among  the  crowd,  and  thought  he  might  take  a  little 
breath. 

In  consequence  of  the  protracted  route  he  had  taken, 
it  was  dusk  when  he  entered  the  court  in  which  they 
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lived,  and  with  Lucy  still  in  ids  anns  ascended  the  turn- 
pike stair. 

He  did  not  hear  a  soft,  stealthy  foot  behind  him  ;  did 
not  see  a  small,  dark  form  creeping  after  him  from  land- 
ing to  landing ;  he  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that 
the  eye  of  the  enemy  was  on  all  his  movements.  He 
deemed  that  his  caution  and  celerity  had  made  them  se- 
cure for  the  present,  and  it  was  in  this  belief  that  he 
hastened  up  to  where  he  knew  Sail  would  be  waiting 
anxiously  for  them. 

He  threw  open  the  door,  and  in  his  Haste  forgot  to 
shut  it.  In  the  room  there  wad  a  deep  twilight,  for  Sail 
sat  without  a  candle,  and  the  fire  burned  dimly. 

She  heard  them  enter,  and,  rising  in  haste,  rushed 
forward  to  meet  them. 

"  Oh  Hugh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  thought  you  would 
never  come ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  you  are  here  at  last, 
and  Lucy  with  you  safe — safe." 

Lucy  had  leapt  from  Hugh's  arms  into  those  of  Sail, 
and  was  now  fondly  caressing  her. 

*^  Tell  me,  is  she  discovered?''  she  asked,  with  breath- 
less excitement. 

"  I  think  she  is,  Mrs  Blair,"  replied  Hugh — in  fact, 
I'm  richt  sure  she  is.  The  lawyer  didna  recognise  her 
at  first,  and  maybe  he  wadna  dune  it  at  a'  if  a  note  hadna 
been  putten  into  his  haund,  which  garred  him  look  at 
her  wi'  sic  a  stare.  J  saw  the  triumph  in  his  glitterin' 
e'e,  and  then  he  spak  fast  into  the  lug  o'  the  advocate 
afore  him,  wha  questioned  Lucy  aboot  her  faither,  and 
whar  she  cam  frae." 

^^  And  did  her  answers  support  their  suspicions  ?" 
asked  Sail  in  anxious  agitation. 

^*  Puir  thing,  little  did  she  think  she  was  haudin'  the 
licht  to  guide  the  hand  of  her  murderer.  Yes,  Mrs  Blair, 
they  got  it  oot  o'  her  that  she  had  na  faither,  and  that 
she  had  come  a  lang  journey  in  a  ship." 

"  Heaven  help  her — she  is  lost  1"  murmured  Sail, 
wringing  her  hands  in  agony. 
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"There's  ae  thing*,"  said  Hugh,  "they  didna  learn 
whare  she  stoppit ;  and  the  moment  she  was  let'oot  o' 
the  witness-box,  I  ran  wi'  her  oot  o*  the  court,  and  for 
fear  some  o'  their  spies  should  hae  followed  us,  I  took  a 
richt  lang  roon'  about  road.  Plague  on  it,  I  haena  shut 
the  door,'*  he  added,  advancing  to  the  stair-head,  and 
remedying  the  omission. 

On  his  hands  and  knees  lay  Little  Tip,  just  outside 
in  the  deep  shadow,  and  when  the  door  was  shut  he 
heard  and  saw  no  more,  but  he  had  heard  and  seen 
enough ;  and,  gathering  himself  up,  he  crept  noiselessly 
down  the  stair,  and  sped  along  the  street  towards  the 
Tontine  Close,  like  a  fox  towards  his  den. 

"  Do  not  trust  to  that,  Hugh,"  said  Sail,  in  answer 
to  the  knife-grinder's  statement  that  he  had  baffled 
them.  <*  You  little  know  the  craft  of  the  Captain  and 
his  gang.  They  have  eyes  and  ears  everywhere  ;  and, 
having  got  scent  of  the  child,  as  they  evidently  did, 
we  are  not  safe  now  for  a  single  day — nay,  for  a  single 
hour/' 

•  "  Hoots,  Mrs  Blair,  yer  owre  timid  ;  but,  hooever, 
you'll  gang  doun  to  Billy  Barton's  the  morn." 

"  This  very  night,  Hugh ;  we  must  go  to-night," 
said  Sail  wildly. 

**  The  nicht,  Mrs  Blair  ?"  echoed  Hugh  in  astonish- 
ment. 

*<Yes,  my  friend.  For  Lucy's  sake  we  must  take 
every  precaution." 

"  Yer  richt,"  returned  Hugh,  passing  his  hands  over 
his  eyes.  "  I'm  owre  selfish.  I'm  thinkin'  mair  o'  my 
ain  pleasure  and  comfort  than  o'  your  safety  and  the 
safety  o'  the  wean.  Let  us  hae  tea,  Mr^  Blair — ^for  the 
last  time,  maybe,  in  this  house — and  then  we'll  slip  awa 
doon." 

"  Where  are  we  going,  Hugh  ?"  asked  Lucy,  as  she 
came  upon  his  knee,  and  twined  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  Yer  gaun  to  leave  me,  Lucy  dear,"  said  the  knife- 
grinder,  gazing  sadly  into  her  large  blue  eyes. 
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**  Leave  you  I"  she  cried  with  startled  wildness ;  ^  Oh, 
no— no.    Don't  say  that,  Hngh.    Don't  send  ns  away.*' 

"  I  wush  I  could  keep  yon,  Lncy  dear.  Oh,  I  wash 
that  my  aold  airm  could  protect  ye.  But  I  canna,  my 
pet,  I  canna ;  and  you  and  mother  maun  gang  to  anither 
hame,  and  I'll  he  left  desolate  and  lanely,  like  ae  leaf 
on  a  tree  that  kens  it's  its  lane." 

"  Oh,  Hugh ! — dear  Hugh  I"  cried  Lucy,  casting  her 
face  on  his  hosom,  and  sobbing  passionately. 

The  old  man  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  tears  came  to 
his  own  eyes,  and  he  bent  bis  head  among  her  glossy 
cuiis  and  wept. 

That  night,  as  the  city  clocks  were  pealing  the  hour 
of  eight,  the  old  gentleman  in  brown,  with  the  brown 
wig  and  black  wire  spectacles,  walked  slowly  along  one 
of  the  streets  in  a  business  part  of  the  town.  Like  an 
old  man  who  felt  his  inability  to  contend  with  the  crowd, 
he  kept  on  the  inner  side  of  the  pavement,  and  avoided, 
as  far  as  he  could,  the  jostling  of  the  passers-by. 

It  was  a  street  in  which  there  was  no  thoroughfare 
for  horses,  but  crowds  of  people  always  frequented  it, 
and  it  was  a  favourite  place  for  ballad-singers. 

As  the  old  man  came  to  a  comer  which  opened  up 
into  a  wide  court  or  square,  which  was  principally  occu- 
pied by  wholesale  warehouses,  the  shrill  sound  of  one 
of  those  street  musicians  reached  his  ears. 

"  Hilloa,  that's  Poll's  voice,"  he  muttered.  "  Our 
lads  must  be  doing  a  little  business  here.  Confound 
it,'*  he  added,  ^'  the  crowd  block  up  the  passage." 

And  so  it  did ;  for  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
open  square,  it  was  choked  up  by  a  multitude  who  had 
gathered  round  the  ballad  singer,  and  were  kept  en- 
tranced by  her  sweet  strains. 

He  was  therefore  brought  to  a  stand-still,  much  to 
his  vexation,  for  the  place  to  which  he  was  bound  was 
but  a  little  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  square,  and  to 
have  turned  and  reached  it  by  another  route  would  have 
taken  him  some  time. 
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While  he  stood  with  both  hands  leaning  apon  hifi 
stick,  he  suddenly,  but  without  much  demonstration  of 
action,  darted  his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  there 
came  in  contact  with  the  hand  of  an  intruder,  which  he 
firmly  secured. 

"  How  very  clumsy  you  do  it,  Grab,"  he  whispered, 
turning  to  the  owner  of  the  hand,  who  stood  close  by 
his  side. 

The  latter,  who  seemed  a  swell  of  the  first  water,  and 
was  dressed  up  A  1,  regardless  of  expense,  opened  his 
eyes  very  wide,  which  relaxation  of  the  optics  caused 
his  magnificent  eye-glass  to  fall  down  upon  bis  breast. 

"  Why,  thunder  and  sour  ale,  if  it  beant  the  Captain,'' 
he  ejaculated. 

"  Silence,  ass,"  returned  the  other  sternly,  as  he 
pressed  Grab's  delicate  fingers  till  the  blood  forsook 
them. 

**  Oh,  Lor'  I "  said  Grab,  making  a  very  wry  face, 
and  dancing  from  one  foot  to  another." 

"  Try  and  improve  in  your  practice,  sir,  and  keep 
your  tongue  under  greater  discretion,"  said  the  disguised 
Captain,  releasing  the  taper  fingers,  and  leaving  them 
nearly  as  white  as  chalk. 

Grab  began  to  move  them  very  rapidly  to  restore  the 
circulation,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  Captain  whispered — 

^'  Tou  must  get  Poll  to  move  on  to  the  next  court,  for 
the  crowd  is  in  my  way." 

The  pickpocket  glided  among  the  bystanders,  and  in 
a  minute,  or  less,  Poll's  voice  was  heard  in  retreat,  and 
the  way  was  opened  up. 

The  Captain  passed  on,  and  soon  entered  the  court 
where  were  the  chambers  of  Shuffle  and  Sleek,  to  the 
private  room  of  which  firm  he  straightway  betook  himself. 

Both  the  lawyers  were  there,  and  evidently  waiting 
for  him. 

"  Ah  I  good  evening.  Captain — very  punctual,"  said 
Sleek,  placing  a  chair  for  the  visitor. 
**  I  am  always  punctual,  Mr  Sleek ;  I  require  to  be 
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80.     I  could  not  otherwise  do  all  that  I  am  required  to 
do." 

*'  A  very  commendable  quality,  and  one  which  we 
lawyers  greatly  admire." 

'^  And  carefully  practise  ?  "  said  the  Captain  interro- 
gatively, as  he  threw  off  his  spectacles  and  wig. 

"  Ah  I  Oh  !  of  course,"  returned  Sleek,  while  Shuffle 
gave  vent  to  a  hearty  laugh. 

*^  But  what  is  the  result,  Captain  ?  "  he  immediately 
asked.  ^'  Have  you  traced  out  the  residence  of  Sail  and 
the  girl  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  Capital  I  Where  arc  they  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  where  they  are*  I  know  where  they 
soon  shall  be." 

"  Ah  I — of  course — in  your  safe  keeping,"  said  Sleek. 

'^  Just  so,  Mr  Sleek.  But  let  us  understand  each 
other  a  bit  better.  Here  have  we  been  hunting  them 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  all  for  nothing." 

"  Because  you  could  not  find  them,"  returned  Sleek 
quite  mildly. 

"That  does  not  matter  much.  We  did  what  we 
could,  and  you  promised  us  a  certain  sum.  Let  me  see 
— what  was  it  again — twenty -five  pounds  ?  " 

**  Exactly — when  you  had  got  hold  of  the  child.  You 
have  not  got  her  yet,  and,  of  course,  not  having  fulfilled 
your  part  of  the  bargain,  we  were  not  called  upon  to 
fulfil  ours." 

<<  Well,  look  here.  It  is  not  for  myself  I  am  speak- 
ing now,  but  for  my  men.  They,  grumble,  and  so  they 
may,  at  having  wasted  so  much  time.  If  it  had  been 
the  girl  alone  I  would  have  given  the  matter  up  long 
ago,  for,  hang  me  if  I  care  much  about  it.  But  Sail 
shall  not  escape  me  so.  I  would  move  earth  and  hell  to 
get  her  into  my  power,  that  I  may  break  her  proud 
spirit.  To-night  she  shall  be  in  my  power,  and  so,  of 
course,  will  the  child.  But,  gentlemen,  I  must  have 
the  money  to  part  among  my  men." 

H 
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"  Well,  Captain,"  said  Sleek,  "if  you  come  to  us  in 
the  morning  with  proof  to  satisfy  us  that  you  have  got 
possession  of  the  child,  we  shall  then  give  you " 

"  Damnation,  sir.  Do  you  dare  to  treat  nae  as  you 
would  one  of  your  hireling  clerks  ?"  roared  the  Captain, 
starting  hack  from  his  seat,  while  his  eyes  flashed  fire, 
and  a  dark  frown  settled  on  his  brow.  "Learn,  sir, 
that  I  am  one  accustomed  to  make  my  own  terms,  and 
not  to  have  those  of  others  imposed  upon  me.  You  may 
go  on  pettifogging  with  those  whom  you  can  fear  or 
delude,  but  your  dealings  with  me  must  be  shaped  ac- 
cording to  another  standard.  Do  you  imagine,  now, 
that  I  am  blind  to  your  tactics  in  this  matter?  You 
have  carefully  kept  the  principal  in  your  own  hand — I 
don't  know  who  he  is — and  you  have  taken  great  pains 
to  keep  me  in  ignorance,  in  order,  no  doubt,  that  you 
may  put  on  the  screw  as  you  please,  and  for  your  own 
advantage,  that  you  may  take  the  lion's  share  and  give 
us,  who  do  all  the  work,  and  run  all  the  risk,  a  paltry 
fraction  of  the  spoil,  and  not  even  that  if  you  can  keep 
it  from  us." 

"  Dear  me.  Captain,  don't  get  into  a  rage,"  said 
Sleek,  who  was  beginning  to  quail  before  the  other's 
wrath. 

"  Ah  I  you  would  have  me  keep  cool — cool  and 
smooth  and  deceitful  like  you.  It's  not  in  me,  man.  I 
have  not  got  the  stuff  to  make  me  a  lawyer.  It  doe8n*t 
suit  my  taste  or  fancy.  I  must  be  blunt  and  plain,  and 
BO  I  shall  with  you  now.  In  the  first  place,  you  give 
me  the  promised  twenty-five  pounds." 

"  Well,  well,  vou  shall  have  it,"  said  Sleek  hurriedly. 
"  Won't  he,  Mr'Shuffle  ?" 

**  I  think  he  had  better,  now  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
getting  the  girl  into  his  possession ;  and  perhaps  Mr 
De " 

"  Ahem,"  coughed  Sleek,  louder  than  one  could  have 
supposed  such  a  slim,  little  man  could  have  coughed. 

"  Our  employer,  I  mean,"  said  Shuffle,  turning  red 
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at  his  indiscretioD.     "  Perhaps  our  employer  may  be 
induced  to  increase  the  sum." 

"  Pshaw  I  don't  try  to  gammon  me.  Your  employer, 
as  you  call  him,  put  a  much  larger  sum  into  your  hands 
to  be  spent  in  the  discovery  of  the  girl.  But  let  that 
pass  just  now.     Hand  me  over  the  money.'* 

Shuffle  went  to  a  desk,  and  taking  therefrom  a  roll  of 
notes,  was  beginning  to  count  them  out,  when  the  Cap- 
tain interrupted  him — 

"  Not  these,"  he  said  contemptuously.  "  I  don't  want 
paper — I  want  gold." 

^'  Bless  me,  Captain,  these  notes  are  as  good  as  gold  ; 
they  are  the  notes  of  the  *  Eastern.'" 

*'  May  be  so,  but  I  never  take  paper  if  I  can  help  it. 
So  give  me  gold,  and  keep  the  paper,  since  you  think  it 
as  valuable." 

"  Have  you  got  as  much  gold  ?"  asked  Sleek  quietly. 

"  I'll  see,"  rejoined  his  partner.  And  taking  a  key 
from  his  pocket,  he  unlocked  a  private  drawer,  and  the 
next  momenta  clink  of  gold  was  heard  in  the  apartment, 
and  twenty-five  sovereigns  lay,  in  five  beautiful  rows, 
upon  the  desk. 

The  Captain  gathered  up  the  money  and  chucked  it 
carelessly  into  his  pocket. 

"  Now  that  that  little  business  is  settled,"  he  con- 
tinned,  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  plan  I  mean  to  fol- 
low for  the  future.  You  are  keeping  the  name  of  the 
principal  from  me,  and  your  reason  is  as  plain  as  mid- 
day. Well,  if  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  know,  I  could 
force  it  from  Sail,  but  I  don't  much  mind.  One  thing, 
however,  I  meftn  to  have  a  fair  share  of  the  spoil,  and 
shall  keep  the  girl  in  my  own  hand  ;  and  should  you  fail 
to  come  to  my  terms  at  any  time,  I  shall  produce  her, 
and  so  stop  your  Bupplies." 

"Really,  Captain,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  suspicious," 
said  Sleek,  smiling  his  smoothest  smile,  and  speaking  in 
his  blandest  tones.  *«  Friends  should  not  be  suspicious 
of  each  other,  you  know." 
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The  Captain  broke  into  a  loud,  scornful  laugh,  and  re- 
suming his  wig,  spectacles,  and  stick,  prepared  to  go. 

"  When  shall  we  know  the  issue  of  to-night's  adven- 
ture ?''  asked  Shuffle,  locking  his  desk. 

"  Early  to-morrow,"  answered  the  Captain.  "  I  shall 
be  passing  near  this  on  my  way  to  the  prison,  and  shall 
call.  By.the-byc,  is  Keeley  put  in  the  cell  next  the 
river  ?"  ' 

**  Undoubtedly." 

"  All  right." 

"  But  surely,  Captain,  you  don't  mean  to  go  to  the 
jail  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes,  1  do — must  see  Keeley,  and  give  him  instruc- 
tions," 

"  But  only  think,  should  you  be  recognised." 

"  Pshaw  1  who  is  to  recognise  me?" 

^'  Better  send  a  subordinate,"  suggested  Sleek. 

**  No,  sir ;  I  generally  go  myself  where  there  is  par- 
ticular risk  or  danger.     Good  night." 

Saying  this,  the  Captain  turned  on  his  heel  and  de- 
parted. 

Shuffle  and  Sleek  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 

*'  The  Captain  is  not  to  be  so  pliable  as  .we  thought," 
remarked  the  latter,  as  he  sat  down  and  began  to  poke 
the  fire. 

*<  Ah,  well,  we  shall  only  require  to  turn  the  screw 
closer  oiv  Dexter.  By-the-bye,  he  is  late.  Can  he  have 
got  our  note  ?" 

Before  Shuffle  could  make  any  reply,  the  door  opened 
and  Dexter  appeared.  He  was  now  one  of  the  favoured 
few  who  had  obtained  the  right  of  entree  to  the  private 
apartment  to  the  honourable  firm. 

"  Ah,  Mr  Dexter,  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  exclaimed 
Shuffle,  rising  to  shake  hands  with  their  visitor. 

Sleek  shook  hands  with  him  likewise,  but  it  was  not 
in  such  a  demonstrative  manner. 

"  I  got  your  note,  requesting  a  visit,"  said  Dexter. 
"  Any  news  ? ' 
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"  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  glad  to  say  there  is.  We  have  got 
a  trace  at  last,  sir.  Sail  and  child  are  both  dis- 
covered." 

"Hal  that  is  well,"  said  Dexter.  "Where  are 
they  ?" 

"  Well,  that  is  what  we  don't  know.  But  those  who 
have  been  hunting  so  long  know  the  place,  and  they 
mean  to  seize  them  this  very  night." 

"  That  is  glorious  news  indeed,"  said  Dexter,  rubbing 
his  hands.  "And  what  will  they  do  with  them?"  he 
asked,  looking  anxiously  at  the  two  lawyers. 

"  What  would  you  propose  ?"  inquired  Sleek. 

The  agent  grew  pale.  "  They  must  be  silenced  for 
ever,"  he  muttered  at  length  in  a  hollow  voice,  while 
beads  of  sweat  started  on  his  brow. 

"  You  want  them  murdered  ?"  said  Sleek,  in  his  usual 
cool  and  calm  manner,  as  if  he  were  speaking  about  the 
most  common-place  matter. 

Dexter  shuddered  ;  but  he  managed  to  indicate  that 
such  was  his  meaning. 

**  We  cannot  be  sure  of  ourselves  otherwise,"  he 
hoarsely  whispered. 

"  Very  true,"  remarked  Sleek ;  "  but  I  doubt,  Mr 
Dexter,  they  will  ask  a  good  deal  to  do  work  of  that 
kind." 

"  And  I  am  willing  to  pay  a  large  sum,"  said  Dexter, 
breathing  more  freely. 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr  Shuffle  ?*'  inquired  Sleek 
at  his  partner. 

"  The  thing  is  difficult,  but  possible,"  was  Mr  Shuffle's 
deliverance.  "  If  Mr  Dexter  makes  up  his  mind  to  pay 
very  liberally,  I  think  it  might  be  done." 

"  I  repeat,  I  am  willing  to  do  that,"  rejoined  the 
agent. 

"  Well  we  shall  consult  the  parties,  and  get  to  know 
their  terms,"  said  Sleek :  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr 
Dexter,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  demand 
on  you  at  present.     The  long  search^  though  fruitless. 
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has  not  been  made  without  trouble,  and  the  agents  have 
been  regularly  paid.  The  money  you  gave  us  was  ex- 
pended some  months  ago,  and  we  have  paid  since  out  of 
our  own  pockets.  But,  of  course,  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
do  so,  Mr  Dexter,  knowing  that  we  had  to  deal  with  a 
reasonable  and  honourable  man." 

"Oh,  I  shall  certainly  make  good  the  outlay,"  said 
Dexter  quite  promptly.  "  Just  name  the  sum,  Mr 
Sleek,  and  I  will  give  you  a  check." 

"Oh,  let  me  see.  I  think,  Mr  Shuffle,  we  have  paid 
twenty-five  pounds  on  Mr  Dexter's  account,  and  then 
the  same  sum  is  demanded  for  to-night's  risk,  which 
makes  fifty  pounds." 

Dexter  filled  in  a  check  for  the  amount  and  handed 
it  to  Sleek. 

"  When  shall  we  consult  about  the — ;the  other  mat- 
ter," he  asked,  taking  up.  his  hat. 

"  Oh,  to-morrow  or  next  day  ;  in  fact,  so  soon  as  we 
are  informed  of  the  capture  of  Sail  and  the  child." 

"  I  shall  call  then,"  said  Dexter,  taking  his  leave. 

He  vanished,  and  Shuffle  and  Sleek  looked  at  each 
other  again,  but  with  a  very  different  expression  of 
countenance.  Sleek's  eye  twinkled,  and  Shuffle's  round 
face  had  a  roguish  leer  about  it. 

"  That's  instalment  No.  2,"  said  Sleek,  with  a  smile 
and  a  wink,  as  he  held  up  the  check. 

"And  No.  3  very  large  in  prospect,"  remarked  Shuffle. 
"  But,  I  say,  is  the  double  murder  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Not  likely  1"  said  Sleek.  "  We  can't  afford  to  kill 
the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs." 

"  Then  we'll  miss  the  large  instalment  No.  3." 

"  Shall  we  I  Wait  a  bit.  I  think  I'll  manage  that 
too." 

And  the  two  worthy  partners  laughed  and  chuckled 

again. 

«  #  •  «  * 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  and  silence  and  solitude 
had  possession  of  the  streets.      Here  and  there  the 
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lantern  of  a  policeman  gleamed  in  the  distance,  and 
far  off  might  be  heard  the  whirring  sound  of  the  watch- 
man's rattle  announcing  a  fire. 

One  by  one,  six  men  issued  from  the  Tontine  CloSe, 
armed  with  bludgeons  and  crowbars  and  took  their  way 
along  the  Gallowgate,  not  in  company,  but  at  distances 
irom  each  other,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 

In  a  little  while  after  they  had  collected  in  the  court 
where,  at  the  top  of  the  stair,  dwelt  Hugh,  the  knife- 
grinder,  and  silently  they  began  to  ascend  the  winding 
steps — Little  Tip  going  foremost  as  their  guide. 

In  the  interior  lay  Hugh,  alone,  and  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    MIDNIGHT-   VISIT— HOUSE-BREAKING    AND    ABDUCTION- 
HUGH  THE  KNIFE-GRINDER  IN  THE  TONTINE  CLOSE. 

In  loneliness  and  sadness  Hugh  had  returned  to  his 
own  little  room,  after  escorting  Sail  and  Lucy  to  their 
new  abode.  He  had  but  one  thing  to  cheer  him  in  the 
circumstances,  and  it  was  the  thought  that  they  would  be 
as  kindly  treated  and  well  cared  for  as  if  they  had  re- 
mained with  him.  The  worthy  couple  with  whom  they 
had  gone  to  lodge  were  two  genuine  children  of  nature. 
Providence  had  not  seen  meet  to  give  them  any  family, 
they  could  therefore  lavish  the  affections  of  their  loving 
hearts  only  on  each  other,  and  the  few  friends  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  Their  lot  was  not  very  pros- 
perous in  this  world,  for  Billy  was  only  a  subordinate 
actor  or  ' 'utility"  man,  and  his  earnings  in  that  capacity 
were  both  small  and  fitful.  But  cheerfulness,  hopeful- 
ness, and  contentment,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his 
wife,  made  up  for  a  great  deal ;  and  with  their  frugal, 
temperate  habits,  they  manged  to  get  along  very  com- 
foi-tably.  Few  could  have  done  so  in  their  circumstances^ 
perhaps  not  another  couple  out  of  a  thousand.  The  un- 
certainty of  their  position,  and  the  very  limited  extent 
of  their  income,  would  have  made  most  wives  fretful  and 
peevish,  and  by  a  consequence  their  husbands  would 
have  been  made  miserable ;  but  Billy  was  blest  in  a  gem 
of  a  woman  who  made  the  most  of  everything,  and  didn't 
grumble  because  fortune  did  not  shine  very  brightly 
upon  them. 
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They  had  a  spare  room  in  their  house,  and  into  this 
they  gladly  received  Sail  and  the  child,  promising  to 
obey  Hugh's  earnest  injunctions  to  let  no  one  know  of 
their  presence,  though  he  did  not  tell  them  the  reason 
beyond  letting  them  understand  that  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  great  danger  if  observed.  This  was  enough 
for  them ;  and  from  Hugh's  knowledge  of  their  character, 
he  was  assured  that  the  safety  of  the  two  fugitives  would 
be  cared  for  as  anxiously  as  if  he  himself  was  their 
guardian. 

Yet  when  he  returned  to  his  dark  and  silent  room  his 
heart  grew  sore  and  heavy.  The  first  realisation  of  his 
loneliness  came  upon  him  as  he  went  up  the  stair  and  heard 
not  the  glad  laugh  that  used  to  greet  him.  For  more 
than  a  year  now  had  he  been  welcomed  on  his  return 
from  the  streets  by  the  joyous  voice  of  the  sweet  inno- 
cent child,  and  his  nature  had  yielded  to  the  happiness 
till  it  had  become  a  part  of  himself,  and  now  when  he 
entered  his  dwelling  amid  silence  and  darkness,  and 
found  no  little  arms  twining  themselves  round  his  neck, 
and  no  velvet  cheek  nestling  to  his — Oh  I  his  heart  sunk 
within  him,  and  a  cold  chill,  like  a  weight  of  lead,  fell 
down  and  lay  upon  it. 

He  struck  a  light,  and  sat  down  very  disconsolately 
in  front  of  the  fireplace.  The  fire  had  gone  out,  and  he 
had  only  black  ashes  to  gaze  at.  He  looked  round  the 
apartment.  Everything  seemed  fearfully  still  and  deso- 
late. 

<<  This  is  dreadful  I "  murmured  Hugh,  leaning  his 
elbow  on  the  table,  and  laying  his  head  on  his  hand. 
**  I'm  richt  shure  I'll  never  exist  in  this  place  my  lane. 
A 'thing  has  fled  frae  me  the  nicht  thegether.  That 
dream  I  hae  been  sae  big  aboot  for  weeks  has  vanished. 
I  thocht  if  Mrs  Blair  wad  but  marry  me,  hoo  happy  we 
wad  be  oor  three  sells;  but,  alack,  alack  I  a's  cloudy 
and  mirk  in  ma  sky  noo.  I'll  hae  nae  heart  to  come 
hame  at  een,  hurlin'  my  machine  afore  me.  I'll  no 
weary  for  the  gloamin'  ony  mair.     And  a'  this  I  maun 
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endure,  because  there's  crime  and  sin  in  the  warld ;  be- 
cause men  will  listen  to  passion  and  unlawfu'  desires, 
rather  than  to  conscience.  What  richt,  I  wad  ask,  has 
onybody  wantin'  tae  dae  weel,  and  to  live  dacently  and 
happily,  to  be  robbit  o'  his  joys  by  them  that  neither  fear 
God  nor  regard  man,  but  are  ser*en  the  deevil  wi*  a'  their 
heart  and  sowl  ?     It's  no  fair,  and  I  canna  see  boo  the 

Governor  o'  the  universe  can  let Whisht  1     Heaven 

hedb  mercy  on  me,  I  was  gaunna  blaspheme  I  I'm  clean 
forgotten'  a'thegether  that  the  same  sin  and  black-hearted 
wickedness  lichtened  up  this  boose  o'  mine  wi'  the  sun- 
shine, the  vanishin'  o*  which  I  am  now  murraurin'  at-— 
if  it  hadna  been  for  the  cruel  deeds  o'  bad  men,  I  wad 
ne'er  hae  seen  Lucy  nor  kenned  Mrs  Blair.  Oh,  I  am 
selfish,  I  am  presumptuous.  Like  Job  o'  auld,  I  would 
daur  to  charge  God  foolishly.  I  hope  I'll  be  like  Job, 
in  something  else,  and  bow  meekly  afore  the  trial." 

Reverently  he  laid  aside  his  hat  and  knelt  down  by 
the  front  of  the  bed.  Then  fitful  and  fervent  whispers 
might  have  been  heard  stealing  through  the  silent  apart- 
ment, and  the  earnest  aspirations  of  a  true  heart  went 
forth,  and  up  into  the  ear  of  a  listening  God.  These 
were  sacred  moments.  Like  Jacob  at  Bethel,  he  wres- 
tled long  for  a  blessing — the  blessing  of  pardon,  of  com- 
fort, of  peace — and  wrestled  till  he  prevailed ;  for  when 
he  rose  from  his  knees  there  was  a  resigned  serenity  in 
his  soul — a  soft  beaming  light  streamed  in  upon  it  A-om 
above  with  gentle  radiance.  He  sighed,  but  it  was  a 
sigh  of  gratitude,  the  sigh  of  one  who,  after  turbulent 
tossings,  has  reached  a  place  of  rest. 

He  put  off  his  clothes,  blew  out  the  light,  and  got 
into  bed.  For  a  time  he  could  not  sleep.  Sad,  regret- 
ful thoughts  vxmld  make  their  way  in  upon  him,  though 
he  strove  manfully  to  bolt  and  bar  all  the  entrances,  in 
order  to  keep  them  out.  By  chinks  and  crevices,  how- 
ever, they  managed  to  steal  in,  and  for  a  time  would 
not  be  expelled.  But  at  length  an  agent  came  which 
gradually,  noiselessly,  and  insinuatingly  got  them  out. 
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That  was  sleep,  man's  very  beneficent  friend.  Not 
blusteringly,  not  forcibly,  did  it  eject  the  intruders,  but 
quietly  and  unobtrusively.  For  a  mioute  Hugh's 
senses  lingered  on  the  border-land  of  consciousness, 
then  he  passed  into  the  shadowy  oblivion  beyond,  and 
lay  in  a  deep  sleep. 

By-and-bye  there  came  a  low,  fitful  sound  to  the  outer 
door  (the  inner  one  had  been  left  open),  and  the  faint 
utterance  of  suppressed  whisperi}*  Again  and  again, 
and  for  many  times,  the  same  hesitating  sound  was  or 
might  have  been  heard  ;  and  at  length  the  lock  of  the 
door  shot  noiselessly  back,  for  a  fitting  skeleton  key 
had  been  got  to  open  it. 

Then  it  was  slowly  turned  on  its  hinges,  and  there 
enferea  several  dark,  muffled  forms. 

Into  the  room  in  which  Hugh  lay,  they  came,  and 
groping  their  way  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  stood  to 
listen.    There  was  the  sound  of  heavy,  regular  breathing. 

'*  There's  only  one  sleeper  there,  and  he  is  a  man,'' 
muttered  one  in  a  whisper. 

'*  Better  ply  the  blinker,"  suggested  another. 

**  Hand  it  here  then,"  said  the  first  speaker ;  and  one 
of  the  men  took  something  from  beneath  his  cloak  and 
put  it  into  the  other's  hands.  A  low  click  was  heard, 
and  a  long  narrow  stream  of  light  fell  upon  the  bed, 
clearly  revealing  its  interior,  but  showing  not  the  form 
of  the  man  who  held  the  lantern,  or  that  of  his  compa- 
nions. 

The  robber  bent  forward  and  scanned  the  bed  nar- 
rowly, then  he  cautiously  drew  back  and  hid  the  face  of 
the  lantern  upon  his  breast. 

"  What's  the  gag  ?"  was  the  question  asked  him. 

"There  is  only  one,  and  he  is  the  man — Hugh,  I 
think  he  was  called  in  the  court.  Ske  is  not  there,  nor 
the  child. 

"  Better  try  the  other  room.  Captain." 

"  That  we  shall  do.  Ben,  stay  you  here  and  watch 
the  sleeper.     If  he  stirs,  secure  him." 
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"  'Course  I  will,"  answered  a  deep,  brutal  voice,  and 
its  owner  took  up  a  position  by  the  bed. 

The  others  proceeded  with  noiseless  footsteps  to  the 
door  of  the  room  which  Sail  and  Lucy  had  occupied, 
and,  cautiously  opening  it,  they  entered. 

A  few  moments'  examination  served  to  show  them 
two  things — first,  that  the  room  had  been  lately  tenanted 
— and  second,  that  it  was  now  empty.  There  was  the 
bed,  smooth  and  neat,  as  it  had  been  made  the  previous 
day.  The  ashes  in  the  grate,  though  black,  showed 
that  they  had  been  recently  burning,  and  the  hearth 
gave  token  by  its  appearance  that  it  had  been  recently 
white- washed. 

The  Captain — ^for  he  it  was  who  was  the  leader*  of  the 
expedition — opened  full  the  side  of  the  lantern,  and  let 
its  light  shine  over  all  the  apartment. 

A  deep,  angry  scowl  was  on  his  brow — a  scowl  which 
his  followers  knew  portended  a  coming  wrath-storm. 

Hurriedly  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  room,  and  they 
fell  upon  a  long  robe,  like  a  dress,  hanging  upon  a  pin 
in  one  corner.  He  advanced,  took  it  down,  looked  at  it 
and  smiled  a  grim  smile. 

It  was  Sail's  red  tartan  cloak — the  cloak  she  used  to 
wear  when  she  lived  with  them  in  the  Tontine  Close. 
Unfortunately,  when  she  left  that  night,  she  had  forgot 
to  take  it  with  her,  and  there  it  was  now,  a  conclusive, 
witness  as  to  her  late  presence  there. 

"  Oh,  cracky  I  that's  Sail's  cloak,"  whispered  Little 
Tip,  taking  hold  of  it  by  one  corner  and  looking  with 
curious  wonder  into  the  Captain's  face. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  the  bird  has  flown,''  said  the  latter 
through  his  close-set  teeth,  "  She  has  gone— ^escaped 
us ;  but  not  quite.  I'll  know  where  she  has  gone,  or 
this  fellow  in  the  other  room  shall  suffer  for  his  silence!" 

He  returned  to  Hugh's  apartment,  where  Heavy  Ben 
was  keeping  watch  by  the  bedside. 

**  We  must  wake  him,"  said  the  Captain,  "and  put 
him  through  the  catechism." 


I 
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"  Good.  Shall  I  tickle,  his  sneezer  ?*'  asked  Ben, 
reaching  his  hand  to  Hugh's  throat. 

"  Well,  no,"  returned  the  Captain.  **  There's  no 
occasion  for  violence  yet.  We  mast  see  first  how  his 
pulse  heats  hefore  we  administer  our  medicine.  Just 
shake  him  till  he  wakes." 

Ben  put  his  hand  on  Hugh's  shoulder  instead  of  his 
throat  and  roughly  shook  him.  Hugh  murmured  unin- 
telligihly,  as  if  unwilling  to  he  disturhed,  and,  turning 
half  round,  prepared  to  go  sound  asleep  again.  But 
this,  of  course,  Ben  would  not  permit,  and  he  gave  him 
another  shake. 

Hugh  started  wildly  up,  and  exclaimed — "  What's 
the  maitter?     Is  onything  wrang  wi'  Lucy  ?" 

Then,  opening  his  eyes  and  hastily  rubbing  them,  he 
saw  that  his  bed  was  surrounded  by  fierce,  lawless-look- 
ing  men.  He  gazed  for  a  moment  in  silent  astonish- 
ment, looking  from  one  to  another. 

The  Captain  spoke. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  friend,"  he  said ;  "  we'll  not  harm 
you — ^that  is,  if  you  are  ready  to  answer  my  questions. 
But  don't  hesitate,  and  don't  dissemble;  for,  as  you 
may  see,  we  are  not  men  whom  it  is  safe  to  trifle  with. 
Now,  then,  where  is  Sail  ?" 

"  Sail  I"  echoed  Hugh.     "  What  Sail  ?" 

"  Ha,  you  are  daring  to  evade.  Beware  1  Remember 
you  are  in  desperate  hands. 

"  I  tell  ye,  sir,  I  dinna  understand  ye,"  said  Hugh, 
who,  in  truth,  did  not  know  his  late  companion  by  this 
name,  though  he  began  to  guess  who  they  were,  and 
to  whom  they  were  alluding. 

**  Don't  rouse  us  by  your  lies,"  thundered  the  Captain. 
"  You  know  well  enough  who  Sail  is,  and  where  she  is 
too.  The  woman  who  lived  in  the  next  room,  and  who 
was  here  when  you  returned  to-night  from  the  court. 
Now,  where  is  she?  I  ask — and  where  is  the  child  ?" 
^  "  But  wha  are  ye  that  asks  ?— inquired  Hugh,  not 
knowing  exactly  what  line  of  conduct  to  adopt.  He  was 
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resolved,  of  course,  not  to  reveal  tbeir  place  of  shelter, 
yet  he  did  not  wish  to  exasperate  them,  for  he  saw  he 
was  completely  in  their  power. 

"  Wha  are  ye  that  asks  ?  '*  he  continued.  "  I  find  it 
a  strange  thing  to  he  waukened  oot  o'  ma  sleep  and  find 
ma  house  fu'  o'  unkenned  faces.  Hoo  did  ye  get  in  ? — 
did  ye  force  the  lock  ?  " 

"We- shall  be  obliged  to  force' yowr  lock  presently," 
said  the  Captain,  putting  on  a  stem  and  determined  ex- 
pression. 

"  Grently,  sirs,  gently.  There's  nae  occasion  for  vio- 
lence," said  Hugh.  "  I'm  a  peaceable  man,  and  a  weel- 
disposed  man,  and  wadna  think  o'  bein'  unceeril  to  ony- 
body  that  speered  a  ceevil  and  a  reasonable  question. 
Sae,  if  ye  are  honest  men,  and  dinna  want  to  dae  the 
wrang  thing*  to   onybody,  ye'se  no  find   me  counter- 


macious." 


(( 


Ah,  you  are  coming  to  your  senses  now  I  see,"  ob- 
served the  Captain,  cooling  down.  "  Well,  answer  us 
at  once.  Where  shall  we  find  the  woman  and  the  child, 
for  you  must  know  ?  " 

'*  I'll  no  deny  that  I  dae  ken  whaur  the  woman  and 
the  wean  is  that  ye  are  speerin'  for ;  but  afore  I  tell  ye 
I  maun  ken  what  ye  want  wi'  her ;  and  if  ye  can  satisfy 
me  that  ye  mean  to  dae  her  a  guid  turn  and  no  a  bad 
ane,  then  I  may " 

"  Harkee,  you  are  trying  to  fool  us  again.  Why 
don't  you  answer  right  off  ?  " 

"  Richt  aff  ?  Because,  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  freends,  I 
hae  my  suspicions  o'  ye,  and  weel  I  may,  I  think,  con- 
siderin'  the  fashion  in  which  ye  cam  into  ma  house  at 
the  deid  o*  nicht,  wi*  dark  lanterns  and  lang  cloaks. 
Little  wonder  that  I  should  hing  back  a  wee,  and  ask 
ye  to  explain  yersells." 

*'  These  facts,  methinks,  should  teach  you  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  trifle  with  or  attempt  to  deceive  us.  If 
we  have  come  here  thus,  you  may  be  sure  that  our 
errand  is  an  urgent  one,  and  that  we  shall  not  leave 
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without  fulfilling  it.  Aa  to  your  suspicions,  never  mind 
them.  I  have  already  told  you  that  we  don't  mean  to 
barm  you." 

**  What  for  hae  ye  hroken  into  ma  hoose  then  ?"  asked 
Hugh  bluntly. 

'^  We  have  come  in  search  of  that  woman  and  the 
child.'' 

"  What  are  ye  gaun  to  dae  wi*  her  ?  " 

"  That  is  no  business  of  yours." 

*'  Oh,  verra  weel ;  gin  ye  no  like  to  tell  me,  ye  can 
keep  it,  and  gang  yer  ways  and  leave  me  to  sleep.'' 

"  So  you  won't  tell,  then  ? "  said  the  Captain,  in  a 
tone  of  but  half-suppresed  passion. 

"  Deed  will  I  no ;  for  I  strongly  jalouse  that  ye  are 
wantin*  to  dae  her  an*  the  wean  nae  guid." 

"  You  know  both  ourselves-  and  our  object,  don't 
you?"  said  the  Captain,  sitting  down  on  the  side  of 
the  bed  and  folding  close  his  arms,  while  the  flashing  of 
his  eyes  showed  how  terrible  was  the  passion  raging 
within.  **  Sail  has  no  doubt  told  you  everything,  and 
all  about  this  child,  and  you,  suspecting  that  the  girl 
was  recognised  in  the  Court  to-day,  have  sent  her  and 
Sail  off  to  be  out  of  our  reach." 

^'  Yer  a  rale  guid  guesser,  Captain,"  said  Hugh,  nod- 
ding in  his  night-cap. 

**  In  fact,  we  understand  each  other  perfectly  ?"  con- 
tinued the  Captain. 

"  Richt  again,"  responded  Hugh,  with  another  nod. 

"  Well,  then,  once  for  all,  will  you  tell  me  where  they 
have  gone  ?  " 

"  Never  I "  replied  Hugh,  rising  up  and  confronting 
the  Captain  with  a  gaze  as  bold  as  his  own.  "  Wad  ye 
hae  me  betray  innocent  blood  ?  Wad  ye  hae  me  gie  the 
lamb  to  the  butchers  ?  Hardened  and  wicked  and  de- 
void o'  honour  as  ye  are  yersells,  dae  ye  think  a'body's 
like  ye  ?  Gae  wa  wi*  ye ;  for  if  ye  kenned  Hugh  Grin- 
ton  better,  ye  wad  ne*er  ax  him  to  dae  sic  a  black 
action  I " 
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"  Oh,  come,  come,  I  see  bow  it  is ;  you  don't  like  to 
work  for  nothing.  Well,  I  shall  not  object  to  pay  you 
for  the  information.  See,  here  is  gold ;  you  shall  have 
it  when  you  tell  us  what  we  ask.*' 

"  A  bribe  1"  cried  Hugh  with  a  burst  of  indignation, 
"  Ye  wad  tempt  me  wi'  a  bribe  to  be  a  mean,  cowardly 
villain  like  yersell — to  barter  ma  honour  and  ma  man- 
hood for  gold  I  Gae  wa'  wi'  ye,  I  tell  ye.  I  despise 
baith  you  and  your  bribe  T' 

"  Drag  him  over  on  the  floor,  lads  T'  roared  the  Cap- 
tain, springing  from  the  side  of  the  bed  and  stamping 
with  his  foot  upon  the  floor,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
returned  the  purse  to  his  pocket. 

Two  of  them  in  a  moment  seized  the  helpless  knife- 
grinder  and  pulled  him  from  the  bed. 

*' Shall  I  tickle  his  sneezer,  now.  Captain?'*  asked 
Ben,  with  a  savage  growl. 

<<  No ;  we  shall  have  the  secret  out  of  him.  He 
shall  with  us  to  the  Close,  and  the  dungeon  or  the  rack 
shall  force  it  from  him." 

"  Yer  mistaken  sir,  quite  mistaken,  if  ye  think  sae." 
interrupted  Hugh.  "  Ye  may  murder  me,  but  ye'U 
never  get  me  to  betray  that  puir,  innocent  wean.*' 

"  Ha,  we'll  see  that.  A  sight  of  our  rack  may  tempt 
you  to  change  your  mind.     Get  him  dressed." 

Hugh's  clothes,  which  were  lying  on  a  chair,  were 
forced  upon  him,  his  arms  were  confined  to  his  side  by 
a  belt,  and  an  adhesive  plaster  was  put  upon  his  mouth. 
He  was  then  taken  down  the  stair,  and  escorted  by  two 
of  the  robbers  along  the  silent  streets. 

The  others  locked  the  door,  and  followed  at  various 
distances ;  but  the  Captain  went  on  before  with  rapid 
steps,  and  his  dark  form  was  soon  lost.to  view. 

Bound  and  guarded  thus,  Hugh  was  brought  at 
length  into  the  building  in  the  Close,  and  taken  through 
the  subterraneous  apartments  to  a  damp  and  noise- 
some  chamber  adjoining  that  which  the  gang  called  the 
"  Trap." 
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When  the  strong,  iron-hound  door  was  opened,  the 
handage  was  slipped  from  his  arms,  and  he  was  at  the 
same  moment  pushed  forward  into  the  interior,  with  a 
force  which  made  him  stumhie  and  fall  upon  the  cold, 
clammy  earth  floor.  Ere  he  could  gather  himself  up, 
the  door  had  closed  on  its  creaking  hinges,  and  he  heard 
the  sound  of  heavy  holts  driven  into  the  stone  lintels. 

His  first  work  was  to  free  his  mouth  from  the  plaster, 
and  this  could  not  he  done  without  much  pain  and  diffi- 
culty, for  it  was  now  dry  and  hard.  He  did  manage, 
however,  to  get  his  lips  uncovered,  and  could  thus 
hreathe  freely. 

**  Hech,  here's  a  joh,"  he  soliloquised.  *•  This  is  a 
penny  plicht  to  be  in.  What's  to  come  o*  me,  God  only 
kens,  but  I  maun  say  the  prospect  is  a  gloomy  ane. 
Faith,  it's  nae  joke  to  be  hauled  oot  o'  yer  warm  bed  by 
a  wheen  robbers,  and  brocht  into  their  dungeon,  expect- 
ing to  be  murdered  in  the  mornin'.  But  what  sort  o'  a 
gruesome  place  hae  I  got  into?  I  wad  like  to  hae  a 
guess,  though  I'll  hae  to  graip,  for  it's  dark  as  pitch." 

He  rose  slowly  from  the  floor,  and  groping  with  his 
hands,  came  in  contact  with  a  heavy  iron  pillar.  He 
felt  it  all  round,  and  concluded  it  to  be  a  frame  with 
handles  fixed  to  it,  but  could  not  understand  its  use. 
Beyond  it  bis  hand  came  upon  the  cold  wall,  which  felt 
wet  and  clammy.  He  followed  it  till  he  reached  the 
comer,  where  he  turned,  and  still  following  the  course 
of  the  wall,  stumbled  upon  something  at  the  opposite 
side.  It  was  a  couch  consisting  of  a  few  boards,  a  hard 
matress,  and  one  coverlet. 

**  I  may  as  weel  stop  here,"  thought  Hugh.  "  What 
signifies  me  grapin'  ony  mair.  I'll  only  gang  roond  by 
the  door  side,  and  come  upon  that  queer  iron  thing 
again.  This  bed  is  a  gey  hard  ane,  and  no  juist  sae 
dry  and  cosy  as  I  could  wush,  but  it's  better  than  the 
virth  floor." 

He  got  upon  it  as  he  reflected  thus,  and  cautiously 
insinuating  himself  beneath  the  woollen  coverlet,  made 
5  I 
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himself  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
The  measure  of  comfort  he  attained,  however,  we  may 
conclude  was  not  very  great.  Both  physically  and 
mentally  he  was  in  a  very  unenviable  position.  In  a 
chamber  underground,  amid  dampness  and  foul  air — in 
a  place  the  horrors  of  which  were  heightened  by  imagi- 
nation, knowing  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  robbers 
who  threatened  to  ill-use  if  not  to  murder  him — this  was, 
indeed,  a  state  of  horrible  surroundings.  Many  would 
have  sunk  under  it,  would  have  given  way  to  despair — 
not  so  Hugh.  He  was  supported  by  the  thought  that 
he  was  suffering  in  a  good  cause  ;  that,  by  being  where 
he  was,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  he  was 
saving  bis  darling  from  a  dreadful  fate,  and  her  protec- 
tress from  the  vengeance  of  her  late  associates.  And 
cherishing  these  thoughts,  he  could  be  calm  and  heroic 
— so  much  so,  that  in  less  than  two  hours  he  had  fallen 
asleep. 

Poor,  helpless  one  !  would  that  thou  couldst  sleep  on 
— for  when  thou  wakest,  a  terrible  trial  is  in  store  for 
thee.  Thy  captors  know  no  mercy — they  cannot  appre- 
ciate thy  noble  devotion — and  they  will  ruthlessly  tor- 
ture thee,  in  the  hope  that  thou  wilt  reveal  the  new 
hiding-place  of  those  they  long  to  have  back  into  their 
power. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

HUGH  MAKES  THE  ACQUAINTANGE  0¥  RUBIO,  AND  HEARS  OF 

OOTAN  BBSS— THE  CHAPTER  Ein)S  WITH  A  SOULOQUT 

BY  THE  OLD  GENTLEMAN  IN  BROWN. 

Hugh  was  roused  from  his  deep  sleep  by  a  hand  shak- 
ing him  rooghlj  by  the  shoulder ;  and,  opening  his  eyes, 
the  spectacle  which  met  them  was,  in  the  highest  degree, 
alarming. 

At  the  side  of  his  low  couch  stood  a  big  man  with 
black,  shaggy  hair  and  whiskers,  and  a  countenance 
mixed  up  with  fierceness  and  brutal  ferocity.  In  his 
mouth  he  held  a  blazing  torch,  and  in  one  hand  a  basin 
steaming  with  something  hot. 

The  flaring  light  of  the  torch,  cast  fitfully  on  the  wild 
savage  face  of  the  man  and  the  black  walls  of  the  dungeon, 
made  the  scene  something  horrible,  and,  for  nearly  a 
minute,  Hugh  could  only  gaze  around  him  with  conster- 
nation— his  eyes,  however,  wandering  but  a  moment  at 
a  time  from  the  face  of  his  wakener. 

At  the  end  of  the  minute  he  began  to  recollect  where 
he  was  and  what  yras  his  position,  and  slowly  rising,  he 
turned  upon  his  elbow  and  took  a  deliberate  survey  of 
the  place. 

The  unsteady  light  did  not  take  away  from,  but  rather 
increased,  the  horrid  appearance  of  the  dungeon.  It  was 
small  and  square.  The  only  aperture  in  the  four  walls 
was  a  door  at  one  end — the  door  by  which  Hugh  had 
been  pushed  in  some  hours  previously.  There  was 
nothing  like  a   window,  or  even   a  grating,   througli 
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which  air  might  enter,  and  the  unpleasant  walls  were 
black  and  damp. 

Behind  the  man  with  the  torch  in  his  mouth  four 
ropes  seemed  to  descend  from  above,  which  Hugh  but 
glanced  at,  for  at  the  same  moment  his  eye  wandered  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  fell  on  a  black  iron  frame  fixed  to 
the  wall,  and  raised  on  a  kind  of  platform. 

This,  he  conceived,  was  the  curious  machine  his  hands 
had  come  upon  when  he  was  groping  round  the  cell  on 
his  first  entrance,  and  now  that  he  saw  it  by  torch-light, 
he  was  equally  puzzled  to  understand  its  use,  though  he 
felt  himself  instinctively  shuddering  as  he  regarded  it. 

His  grim  visitor,  after  waiting  silently  and  patiently 
till  the  knife-grinder  had  made  a  regular  tower  of  obser- 
vation, took  the  torch  from  his  mouth  and  held  it  in  his 
empty  hand.  Then  a  gleam  lighted  up  his  dark  eye, 
and  a  smile,  like  that  of  a  demon,  showed  itself  on  his 
ill-favoured  countenance. 

"  Well,  my  covey,"  he  remarked,  in  the  deepest  and 
harshest  voice  that  Hugh  had  ever  heard  ;  ^'  what  do  you 
think  of  your  lodgings  ?" 

'*  Precious  little  o*  my  lodgings,  and  still  less  o*  my 
landlord,''  thought  Hugh  to  himself;  but  he  said 
nothing. 

*^  Come  I  say,  what  have  you  made  out  ?  I  am  sure 
youVe  taken  a  jolly  long  time  to  put  your  peepers  upon 
everything,  and  should  now  be  able  to  tell." 

"  Weel,  freend,  I'm  a  gey  plain  spoken  man,"  re- 
turned Hugh,  looking  full  into  the  face  of  his  barbarous- 
looking  questioner ;  '^  and,  sin'  ye  speer  sae  insistin'ly, 
I'se  no  gaun  aboot  the  buss  wi'  ye.  To  tell  ye  the  truth, 
Tm  naeways  upmade  wi'  the  lodgin's,  as  ye  ca'  them, 
and  dinna  care  hoo  sune  I  was  oot  o*  them." 

"  Ha  I  ha  1  say  you  so  ?  Well,  you  can't  say  the  rent 
is  too  dear,  since  you  have  got  in  free  gratis  for  nothing ; 
and  you'll  not  be  kept  short  of  vittals  either.  Here's 
your  breakfast,  piping  hot ;  just  you  swallow  it,  and  ask 
a  good  round  blessing  before  you  begin." 
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"0  the  deevil,  like?"  said  Hugh,  takin'  the  hasin 
from  the  other's  hand. 

"  Oh,  just  as  you  like.  If  you  think  he  will  give  it 
first,  you're  quite  right  to  apply  to  him." 

**  I'm  jalousin'  that  he's  gey  near  us  e'now,  at  ony 
rate ;  and,  as  I've  nae  doot  hut  he's  the  patron  o'  this 
estahlishment.  I  thoucht  it  was  his  hlessing  ye  meant 
me  to  ask.     What  dae  ye  ca'  this  stuff  ?'* 

"  Never  mind  ;  take  a  pull  at  it — you'll  find  it  prime." 

«*  WuU  I  no  find  it  pussioned  ?"  asked  Hugh,  looking 
at  the  other  with  a  quiet,  steady  glance. 

"Bah!  Why  should  we  poison  you?  You're  here 
for  a  different  purpose,  I  guess." 

«  Am  I  ?  And  what  may  that  purpose  be  ?"  inquired 
Hugh,  hoping  to  gain  something  from  the  other  s  lo- 
quacity. 

"  You'll  know  it  all  in  good  time ;  only,  I'd  advise 
you  not  to  hang  fire,  else  you're  sure  to  get  a  hug  from 
Govan  Bess." 

"  And  wha  is  Grovan  Bess,  if  I  may  speir  after  sic  a 
leddy  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  who  Govan  Bess  is  ?  Oh,  of  course 
you  don't.     Well,  yonder  she  is." 

And  he  pointed  with  his  torch  towards  the  iron  frame 
fixed  to  the  wall. 

*<  Oh,  ho  I  that's  Govan  Bess  I  In  other  words, 
freend,  I'm  to  understand  that  it's  an  instrument  o' 
torture  ?" 

"  Call  her  what  you  will.  We  call  her  the  lass  that 
forces  secrets  from  folks.  She's  so  pressing,  bless  you, 
that  people  can't  resist  telling  her  everything.  Bilt  I 
would  advise  you  to  speak  out  before  you  are  put  into 
her  embrace ;  it  will  save  you  a  good  deal,  I  can  tell 
yoTi.     Govan  Bess  leaves  her  mark." 

Hugh's  stout  heart  was  struck  by  a  sore  pang  when  he 
listened  to  the  other's  words,  for  he  foresaw  that  he  Jfad 
a  terrible  conflict  to  endure.  But  he  drank  off  the  con- 
tents of  the  cup,  said  nothing,  and  looked  as  if  he  were 
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quite  unimpressed  by  the  intelligence  just  conve^'ed  to 
him. 

The  mixture  was  very  palatable,  consisting,  as  it  did, 
of  hot  porter,  well  sweetened  and  thickened  with  piecefi 
of  bread.  Hugh  partook  of  it  with  all  readiness,  and 
by  his  manner  of  taking  it  showed  that  it  went  down 
with  a  relish. 

**  You  take  it  ?'*  said  the  man,  giving  his  shaggy  head 
a  nod. 

"  It's  very  guid,"  returned  Hugh,  handing  him  the 
empty  basin,  which  the  other  took  and  held  for  a  minute 
in  his  hand  as  he  gazed  fixedly  at  his  prisoner. 

^*'  I  say,  I  don't  think  you'll  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Govan  Bess,"  he  remarked 

"  I'm  richt  gled  tae  hear  ye  say  sae,"  responded  the 
knife-grinder ;  "  for,  frae  yer  slicht  description,  I'm  no 
juist  prepossessed  in  her  favour," 

"  That's  right.  Do  you  know,  I  feel  somehow  as  if  I 
wouldn't  like  to  turn  the  screw  on  you  ?" 

• 

"  Thank  ye.     I'm  very  muckle  obleeged  tae  ye." 

"And  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  there  will  be  no  need 
for  it.  The  Captain  will  like  it  just  as  well  too,  I  know. 
He's  not  a  common  man,  the  Captain.  Oh,  no,  by  no 
manner  of  means.  When  he's  not  crossed  or  contra- 
dicted, he's  a  pleasant  as  a  lamb.** 

"  lR.be?  But  my  opinion  is  we  are  a'  that.  There's 
few  o*  us  deevils  without  being  roosed." 

"  Very  likely  you  are  right  in  the  main,  but  if  you 
knew  Heavy  Ben  you'd  think  differently." 

**  And  wha's  Heavy  Ben?*'   asked  the  knife- grinder. 

"  0,  hang  it,"  returned  the  other,  recollecting  himself, 
*•  my  tongue  begins  to  wag  too  freely.  I  mustn't  stay 
here  any  longer,  else  you'll  suck  me  dry.  But,  I  say, 
look  out  for  the  Captain — he'll  he  down  presently— and 
just  come  out  with  w  hat  he  wants  at  once." 

As  he  spoko  he  stept  upon  a  board  which  was  on  the 
floor,  and  which  Hugh  had  not  before  observed.  He 
was  now  enclosed  by  the  four  ropes,  and,  putting  the 
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torch  again  into  his  mouth,  he  lifted  hiH  hand  to  a  string 
which  hnng  ahove  his  head,  when  the  distant  tinkle  of  a 
bell  was  heard,  and  he  began  slowly  to  ascend. 

Hugh  watched  his  ascent  till  he  passed  through  the 
hatchway  in  the  ceiling,  when  the  hatch  was  made  to 
fall  with  a  bang,  and  the  dungeon  was  sealed  with  the 
blackest  darkness. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  that  the  ruminations  of 
the  knife-grinder  were  anything  but  pleasant.  He  had 
little  doubt  what  would  be  his  fate.  Death,  and  that  in 
the  most  appalling  form,  was  to  all  appearance  in  store 
for  him ;  for  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  the 
Captain  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  free,  if  he  refused  to 
reveal  the  hiding-place  of  Sail.  *  From  SalPs  narrative 
on  the  night  when  Lucy  was  lost,  and  from  fuller  reve- 
lations which  she  had  since  made  to  him,  he  had  learned 
enough  to  know  that  the  Captain  of  the  gang  was  a  man 
of  iron,  cruel  and  inflexible  when  thwarted  and  opposed ; 
and  he  knew,  too,  how  enraged  he  must  feel  against  Sail 
for  leaving  the  Society,  and  daring  to  betray  him,  or 
roar  any  of  their  schemes.  He  shudderingly  felt  that 
his  refusal  to  say  where  she  was  now  hid  would  call 
down  upon  him  the  fiercest  vengeance  of  the  man,  wake 
up  all  his  worst  passions,  and  make  him  void  of  one 
spark  of  mercy.  There  was  then  no  hope,  and  Hugh 
felt  there  was  none.  That  horrible  dungeon  would  soon 
become  his  grave.  By  that  machine  he  would  be  tor- 
tured and  agonized 

Here  a  dreadful  fear  burst  upon  Hugh's  mind.  "  If 
I  lose  my  senses,"  he  gasped  in  agony  of  horror — "  If  I 
lose  my  senses,  and  tell  them  when  I'm  unconscious 
whaur  Mrs  Blair  and  the  wean  is.  Oh,  Heaven  keep 
me  frae  daein'  that.  Rather  let  me  endure  ten  times 
mair  agony — ^wullin*ly,  joyfully  wad  I  dae  that.  What 
signifies  the  life  o'  a  puir  knife-grinder  like  me.  If  I 
can  be  spared  only  at  the  sacrifice  o'  twa  helpless  inno- 
cents— then  I  say  let  me  dee.  I  hae  to  dee  sometime, 
and  if  e'now,  it's  only  cuttin*  a  day  or  twa,  or  maybe  a 
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year  or  twa,  frae  my  existence,  and  that's  naetfaing 
compared  wi'  the  blightin'  and  blastin*  o'  innocence — 
the  destroyin'  o'  virtue — the  takin'  o*  a  sweet  angel 
blossom,  and  makin'  it  as  black  and  foul  a&  sin  and 
shame  ean  dae.  No,  no,  a  thoosand  times  no.  Tbere'» 
nae  comparison  atween  my  life  and  her  innocence.  I'm 
a  tree  that  is  gettin'  auld,  and  wull  soon  wither  in  the 
winter  blast,  at  ony  rate  ;  but  she's  young,  she's  tender, 
she's  a  lamb  o'  the  fauld  o'  righteousness.  Nae  breath 
o'  pollution  maun  blaw  upon  her  lovely  form,  nae 
tarnish  maun  touch  the  imdimmed  purity  o'  her  mind. 
No,  no  ;  let  me  gie  my  sell  for  her,  and  whan  we  meet 
again  in  the  pure  land  abune,  I'll  can  fauld  her  in  ma 
white  robe,  and  find  her  &till  ma  ain  aweet,  guileless 
Lucy." 

Hugh  was  interrupted  in  his  meditations  by  the  re- 
opening of  the  trap-door,  and  as  he  hastily  looked  up  he 
saw  the  square  board  come  through  the  aperture,  bear- 
ing another  figure.  It  was  the  Captain,  dressed  as 
when  we  first  made  his  acquaintance,  with  tassled  cap 
and  closely-fitting  velvet  tunie,  and  the  belt  encircling 
his  waist,  in  which  appeared  the  pistols,  and  a  dagger 
larger  than  that  which  Sail  had  plucked  from  its 
sheath  to  defend  herself.  He  descended  in  very  impos- 
ing attitude,  one  hand  being  thrust  into  his  breast,  and 
the  other  holding  an  upright  torch,  which  lighted  up  all 
the  lines  of  his  very  marked  countenance. 

On  reaching  the  ground,  he  stept  from  the  board,  and 
fixing  a  steady  eye  upon  Hugh  as  he  lay  on  his  couch 
closely  regarding  him,  he  waited  for  a  few  moments  ere 
he  opened  his  lips. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  understand  that  you  are  more 
reasonable  this  morning  than  you  were  last  night,"  he 
said  in  a  cold,  collected  voice.  '<  I  thought  a  few  hours' 
solitary  reflection  in  this  place  would  overcome  your 
obstinacy.  Say  now,  then,  and  in  a  word,  where  we 
shall  find  Sail  and  Lucy  ?" 

"  Ye'r  mista'en,  Captain,  quite  mista'en,"  answered 
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ITugh.    *^  Fm  just  as  far  frae  tellin'  ye  this  mornin'  as  I 
was  last  nicht." 

*' What  means  this?'*  exclaimed  the  Captain,  a  sud- 
den scowl  rushing  to  his  face.  ^^  Hudio  told  me  but  now 
that  you  were  quite  pliable  this  morning,  and  would  tell 
all  you  know." 

"  Then,  a'  that  I  hae  to  say  is  that  Rudio  is  wrang, 
and  sae  are  ye,"  returned  the  knife-grinder,  bluntly. 
"  Sae  lang  as  heaven  keeps  me  in  my  senses,  ye'se  ne'er 
get  ony thing  oot  o'  me." 

''  Blood  and  fury  I"  roared  the  Captain  in  a  rage. 
"  Hilloa,  above  there !" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  some  distant 
height. 

*^  Pull  up  the  guager  and  send  down  Rudio." 

"Ay,  ay  I"  again  said  the  voice,  and  the  board 
rapidly  ascended. 

A  minute  or  two  elapsed,  during  which  the  Captain 
strode  to  and  fro  in  the  dungeon,  with  rage  and  passion 
working  in  his  features. 

Soon  the  creaking  above  indicated  that  the  board  was 
returning,  and  Hugh,  glancing  up,  saw  that  it  bore  the 
shaggy  iiorm  of  Rudio. 

Hardly  had  he  reached  the  ground  when  the  Captain 
sprang  forward,  and  clutching  him  by  the  breast,  dragged 
him  from  the  board. 

"  Damnation,  sirrah  I  what  did  you  mean  by  deceiv- 
ing me  ?  "  he  thundered,  throwing  the  astonished  Rudio 
upon  his  knees  on  the  damp  floor. 

"  Deceive  you.  Captain !"  gasped  the  half- choked  and 
thoroughly  amazed  man. 

"  Ay  I  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  the  prisoner  was  ready 
to  speak  out  ?" 

"  Ye — yes.  D — do  take  your  hand  from  my  throat, 
Captain  I"  said  Rudio,  who  was  beginning  to  get  black 
in  the  face. 

The  Captain  slackened  his  gripe  a  little,  but  did  not 
quit  his  hold. 
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"Then  you  liedr*  he  thundered,  "  for  I  find  him  as 
obstinate  as  ever." 

*'  He  told  me  he  would  I'*  cried  Rudio,  screwing  him- 
self round  to  have  a  look  at  Hugh. 

"  That's  a  lee,  ma  man,"  observed  Hugh,  very  com- 
posedly. 

"  On  my  soul,  Captain,  it  is  not.  He — he  seemed 
quite  ready  to  take  my  advice,  when  I  advised  him  to 
speak  out." 

"YeVe  mista'en  me,  freend.  I  neither  said  nor  hinted 
that  I  wad  betray  the  puir  innocents — and  neither  I  wull. 
I  swear  it.     So  help  me  God." 

"  Blockhead,  your  brains  are  muddled  this  morning  I" 
roared  the  Captain,  throwing  Rudio  to  the  far  comer  of 
the  dimgeon.  Then  turning  fiercely  towards  Hugh  he 
exclaimed,  through  his  hard-set  teeth.  ^'  Now  fellow,  £ 
ask  you  for  the  last  time  to  tell  me  where  Sail  is,  and — 
stop,  don't  answer  yet.  Wait  till  you  hear  the  conse- 
quences. Remember,  I  say,  it  is  the  last  time  you  will 
be  asked  thus,  for  when  asked  again  it  will  be  by  force. 
Dost  see  yonder  iron  frame  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  knife-grinder. 

"  Well,  that  is  an  instrument  of  torture ;  and  if  you 
refuse  what  I  now  finally  ask,  I  will  mangle  you  piece- 
meal, limb  by  limb,  part  by  part,  till  the  secret  or  the 
life  is  forced  from  you,  one  or  other.  Now,  mark  me, 
what  I  say  I  will  do.  I  am  not  one  to  wince  or  show  a 
white  liver.  Now  I  ask  the  question  for  the  last  time, 
and  will  wait  your  answer.  Pause  well,  ere  you  refuse 
again,  for  this  time  your  doom  is  sealed.  Hear,  then — 
where  is  Sail  and  the  child  ?" 

He  ceased,  and  stood  bendingover  Hugh  with  his  stern, 
glittering  eyes.  The  knife-grinder  never  quailed — ^never 
hesitated — ^but  deliberately  and  distinctly  answered — 

*' nine*  tell  r 

**  Enough!"  said  the  Captain  with  a  deep  oath.  ''  Poor 
fool,  you  have  rung  your  own  death-knell !  Here, 
Rudio,  where  are  you  ?" 
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Rudio  gathered  himRelf  up  and  came  sullenly  forward. 

"  Harkee  I  If  you  want  me  to  overlook  this  morning's 
blunder,  you'll  attend  to  my  directions  now.  Give  the 
fellow  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  and  not  much  of 
that,  and  see  that  Govan  Bess  is  in  working  trim.  You 
understand  ?" 

**  Ay,  ay,  Captain ;  never  fear  but  I'll  do  all  that 
with  a  will.  I  owe  him  too  much  for  the  scurvy  trick 
he  has  played  me,  to  miss  my  revenge/' 

"  See  that  it  be  so  then.  1*11  send  down  the  gauger, 
and  you  can  follow  me  up." 

The  Captain  handed  him  the  torch  and  got  upon  the 
board,  which  immediately  rose  with  him,  and  he  vanished 
through  the  hatchway. 

"  Damn  you,  1*11  do  for  you  !"  hissed  Rudio,  thrust- 
ing his  clenched  hand  within  an  inch  of  Hugh's  face. 
"  Won*t  I  turn  the  joints  of  Govan  Bess  with  a  will  ? 
I'll  pay  yoM  off  for  that  fall  I" 

Hugh  uttered  not  a  word  in  reply,  and  the  board  re- 
turning at  the  moment,  Kudio  placed  himself  upon  it  and 
up  he  went,  a  malignant  scowl  resting  on  his  countenance. 

Hugh  was  again  left  in  darkness  and  silence. 

Half-an-hour  later,  and  a  man  might  have  been  seen 
issuing  from  the  Tontine  Close.  A  poor  miserable 
wretch  he  seemed.  He  was  clad  in  rags,  and  his  rags 
were  dirty.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  blue  cap — ^at  least  a 
cap  that  had  once  been  blue,  but  was  now  battered  with 
dirt  and  grease.  His  red  hair,  which  seemed  not  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  a  comb  since  infancy,  hung 
in  matted  knots  about  his  ears  and  shoulders.  His 
beard  was  obviously  of  a  month*s  growth,  and  his  face 
was  of  a  deep  brown  or  dusty  colour. 

It  was  a  cold  day,  and  the  wind,  whistling  along  the 
Trongate,  threatened  to  carry  him  away — so  -thin  and 
wasted  did  he  look.  Those  whom  he  passed  shrunk 
from  contact  with  him,  though  they  invariably  cast  upon 
him  looks  half  of  loathing,  half  of  sympathy. 
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He  turned  np  the  High  Street  and  passed  on,  asking 
alms  from  no  one ;  but  so  poverty-stricken  and  helpless 
did  he  look,  that  some  of  the  passers-by,  without  being 
solicited,  dropped  a  few  coppers  into  his  hand.  These 
he  did  not  refuse,  but  took  them  with  a  look  of  much 
gratitude  and  glided  on,  gathering  his  arms  close  upon 
his  breast,  as  if  to  sustain  his  sinking  heart. 

On  he  went  past  the  College  and  towards  the  top  of 
the  High  Street,  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  lane  which 
he  entered,  and  passed  within  a  door  in  the  wall,  shutting 
it  carefully  after  him. 

It  was  the  same  public  house  to  which  Sail  had  taken 
Dexter  on  the  night  they  first  met,  and  when  the  man 
gave  a  peculair  knock  upon  the  door,  it  was  opened  by 
the  same  grizzly  porter,  and  he  passed  within. 

What  a  change  passed  upon  him  the  moment  he  got 
into  the  passage.  All  signs  of  weakness  and  wretched- 
ness passed  away,  no  longer  did  he  bend  forward  on  his 
breast.  Neither  did  the  wan,  pinched  look  remain  on 
his  face,  save  in  the  lines  which  had  been  painted  there- 
on 

He  entered  a  room  to  the  back,  turned  up  the  gas,  and 
rung  a  hand  bell  that  stood  upon  the  table. 

A  man  appeared — the  same  who  had  been  Sail's  con- 
federate when  Dexter  was  duped.  When  his  footstep 
was  heard  in  the  passage,  the  visitor  resumed  his  abject 
appearance  and  stood  silently  up  when  the  waiter  en- 
tered. 

The  latter  looked  earnestly  at  him  for  many  seconds, 
while  a  puzzled  smile  was  on  his  face. 

"  Who  is  it,  now  ?"  he  muttered.  Stop,  stop  a  bit, 
and  see  if  I  can  guess.  The  make-up  is  capital,  first- 
rate,  couldn't  have  been  better.  Stay,  stay,  let  me  see — 
you're  not  Bushy  Bill,  you  haven't  enough  of  hair  on 
your  cheeks  for  that,  and  you  are  rather  taller  than  the 
Swaggerer.  You  must  be  either  Keeley  or  Grab ;  but 
you  can't  be  Keely,  for  he's  in  limbo.  Oh  you  must  be 
Grab." 
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The  man  broke  into  a  loud  triumphant  laugh.     "  Well 
done,"  he  cried.     "  I've  deceived  smart  Jem  himself." 

"  Bless  my  soul  if  it  isn't  the  Captain,"  cried  Jem, 
starting  back  in  amazement. 

'^This  is  a  success,  isn't  Jem?"  returned  the  Captain, 
who  was  highly  gratified. . 

"  Never  would  have  suspected  it,"  answered  the 
waiter. 

"  Oh,  'tis  rich.  See,  here  are  some  coppers  I  got  in 
charity  on  the  way  up.  When  the  people  saw  such  a 
poor  starving  devil,  they  couldn't  help  tipping  me  a 
penny.  Here,  take  them,  and  give  me  a  glass  of  your 
best  ale,  and  bring  my  brown  suit." 

Jem  gathered  up  the  half-pence  and  vanished,  return- 
ing quick  with  the  ale  and  a  bundle  beneath  his  arm. 

The  Captain,  being  again  left  alone,  drank  up  his  ale 
and  arrayed  himself  in  the  brown  clothes,  putting  them 
on  above  the  rags  which  already  covered  him.  He  then 
touched  the  bell  again,  and  Jem,  who  evidently  knew 
what  was  wanted,  at  once  popped  in  with  the  black  stuff 
hat — broad  in  the  brim,  to  suit  a  methodical  old  gentle- 
man— the  brown  wig,  and  black  wire  spectacles.  The 
two  latter  he  proceeded  to  place  with  great  care  on  the 
head  and  face  of  the  Captain,  adjusting  the  wig  so  that 
not  a  lock  of  the  rather  abundant  crop  of  natural  hair 
should  be  seen,  and  placing  the  spectacles  in  the  most 
appropriate  position  on  the  nose. 

"  There,  Captain,  that's  the  very  thing  again,"  re- 
marked Jem  with  great  complacency,  as  he  gave  a  few 
finishing  touches.  "  Mobody  would  dream  that  you  are 
any  other  than  a  nice  respectable  old  gentleman." 

"  The  make-up  is  so  good  you  think  ?  "  remarked  the 
Captain,  surveying  himself  in  the  glass  above  the  man- 
'telpiece. 

"It's  not  the  make-up  alone,  sir,  but  you  look  and 
act  the  character  so  beautifully.  When  you  get  the 
stick  in  your  hand,  and  the  other  hand  behind  your 
back,  and  your  head  down  till  you  look  high-shouldered. 
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and  go  creepiiifg  along  the  street  as  if  you  were  afraid 
the  people  would  come  against  you  and  knock  you  down. 
Oh !  it's  beautiful,  Captain.  It's  as  good  as  Mr  Murray, 
when  he  comes  through  to  play  Orandfather  Whitehead.^* 

*<  Ah !  Jem,  you  flatter  me,"  said  the  Captain,  in  no 
ways  displeased  with  the  waiter's  comparison. 

"  No,  Captain,  upon  my  soul  I  don't,"  asseverated 
Jem,  indicating  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  locality  of 
the  thing  he  had  just  named,  by  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  breast. 

<<  Ah !  well,  it  does  not  matter  much,  seeing  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  last  time  I  shall  appear  in  the  charac- 
ter."^ 

**  You  don't  say  so.  Captain.  Give  up  the  old  gentle- 
man line  of  business." 

«  Yes — at  least  this  old  gentleman  in  brown,  for  I  in- 
tend to  do  to-day  what  will  make  it  rather  unsafe  to  be 
abroad  in  the  same  dress  again.*' 

"  What  a  pity,  sir.  Why,  you  were  made  for  that 
character,  you  were  ;  and  yet,  why  should  I  say  so  ? — 
for  every  character  you  take,  you  do  it  to  the  life.  You 
would  make  your  fortune  on  the  stage,  Captain." 

'*  I'm  on  the  stage  already,  Jem,  so  are  you,  so  are 
we  all ;  only,  not  Alexander's.  We  have  got  a  larger 
stage  than  the  one  down  in  Dunlop  Street,  and  do  a  more 
real  line  of  business  than  Alexander  and  his  company. 
They  prefer  to  act ;  we  don't,  and  yet  we  act  to  more 
purpose.     Get  me  the  stick,  and  then  I'm  off." 

The  stick  was  brought ;  and  thus,  fully  equipped  as 
the  old  gentleman  in  brown,  the  Captain  passed  from 
the  public-house— not  by  the  back-door,  by  which  he 
entered,  but  by  the  front,  out  into  the  street ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was,  to  all  appearance,  nervously  feeling 
his  way  along  the  busy  thoroughfare. 

'*  Yes,"  he  mused,  as  he  went  along,  ''  the  curtain  has 
risen.  I  have  got  the  cue,  and  I'm  now  about  to  appear 
on  the  boards.  I  go  on  in  two  scenes.  The  first  is  com- 
paratively an  easy  one,  though  it  is  laid  among  lawyers 
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— I  shall  play  it  with  two  as  precious  rascals  as  are  to 
he  found  in  all  Glasgow.  How  I  do  hate  those  mean, 
sneaking,  profcHsing  scamps.  If  they  weren't  useful  to 
us,  I  couldn't  endure  them — ^their  way  of  doing  shagg 
business  is  so  tame,  mean,  and  spiritless.  Give  me  the 
bold,  fearless,  dashing  style — I  like  that.  Thus  some 
life  and  excitement  about  it — something  to  cover  its  dis- 
honesty, its  wickedness,  its-— oh,  hang  it,  I  must  not 
think  of  that,  for  if  I  do,  old  thoughts  will  come  up,  and 
I  shall  become  weak  and  childish.  Ah,  yes  I  there  she 
is  before  me ;  that's  always  the  way  when  my  consci- 
ence, that  I've  coated  so  well  over,  gets  a  rub  in  the 
corner.  There  she  is — my  mother,  with  her  gentle  face, 
her  tears,  and  her  prayers.  Well,  poor,  good  soul, 
she's  gone — gone  where  I  shall  never  go,  if  what 
priests  say  be  true. — Well,  I  hope  she  is  gone  there, 
and   is    happy,   that's   all.     She  well  deserved   it.     I 

might  have  gone  there  too— if — if .     Well,  it  was 

my  father, — the  cruel,  stern,  inexorable  man.  He 
hadn't  the  way  of  me,  he  never  had.  I  wonder  if  he 
yet  lives  ?  I  should  like  to  meet  him  once  more,  just 
to  tell  him  what  his  iron  nature  has  made  me.  Ah ! 
but  this  is  impossible.  It's  likely  he  is  dead  too.  There 
— there — I  must  crush  down  these  thoughts.  Ha,  now 
I  am  Captain  Dashwood  again,  the  leader  of  as  pretty  a 
band  as  ever  Robin  Hood  led  through  the  glades  of 
Sherwood  Forest.  So — so— now  to  my  part.  Yes, 
here's  the  court,  and  there  is  the  signboard  of  Messrs 
Shuffle  and  Sleek." 

He  passed  beneath  the  arch  and  was  lost  to  view. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

THE    OLD    GENTLEMAN    IN    BROWN    PAYS    A    TISIT    TO    THE 
PRISON,  AND  THERE  PERFORMS  A  NOTABLE  EXPLOIT. 

^'  Curious  brown  old  gentleman  that,''  tbonght  Cha- 
rity Tom,  as  he  admitted  the  disguised  Captain  into  the 
private  apartment  of  Messrs  Shuffle  and  Sleek.  "  A 
very  curious  old  gentleman  indeed,  and  I  wonder " 

Beg  pardon,  reader.  It  is  not  according  to  etiquette 
to  give  the  soliloquy  of  an  individual  of  whom  you  know 
nothing,  and  of  whom  you  never  heard  before,  at  least 
from  us.  We  have  not  yet  introduced  you  to  Charity 
Tom.  There  be  is  now  then,  a  lad  of  all  work  in  the 
office  of  our  two  worthy  lawyers.  11  ow  often  do  we  see 
employers  advertising  for  those  who  can  make  them- 
selves  "  generally  useful."  Well,  Charity  Tom  was  one 
of  those  rare  individuals  who  can  make  himself  gene- 
rally useful.  You  may  be  sure  he  was,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  in  the  office  of  Messrs  Shuffle  and  Sleek.  He 
was  an  orphan,  poor  and  friendless ;  and  when  we  say 
that,  we  say  enough  to  let  the  reader  understand  that  he 
had  some  inherent  qualifications— for  undoubtedly  it  will 
be  patent  to  general  observation  that  the  gentlemen  at 
the  head  of  the  firm  are  not  philanthropically  inclined, 
and  consequently  would  not  have  a  sinecure  office  for 
Charity  Tom. 

Like  many  who  are  left  to  their  own  wits,  Tom  was  a 
sharp,  clever,  self-reliant  boy.  He  plainly  saw  that  he 
had  nobody  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him 
within  the  bustling  arena  of  life,  and  guide  him  there 
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till  he  became  somewhat  accustomed  to  its  noise  and 
tumult,  and  got  a  chance  of  standing  upon  his  own  legs. 
He  therefore  bethought  himself  of  trying  whether  Pro- 
vidence had  not  given  him  power  to  do  for  himself  what 
nobody  had  been  provided  to  do  for  him.  Very  early, 
therefore,  he  began  to  exercise  the  faculties  with  which 
he  had  been  endowed,  and  it  was  wonderful  how  soon  he 
became  clever  and  pushing. 

He  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  other  charity 
boys  in  the  workhouse ;  and  one  day,  when  Mr  Sleek 
was  there  on  business,  his  attention  was  called  to  him, 
and  the  shrewd  lawyer,  seeing  that  be  would  be  useful 
in  the  office,  and  worth  far  more  than  his  meat  and 
clothes,  magnanimously  offered  to  relieve  the  authorities 
of  his  maintenance.  He  was  therefore  transfen*ed  from 
the  poorhouse,  and  placed  sometimes  on  a  high  stool, 
sometimes  on  a  low  stool,  and  sometimes  on  no  stool  at 
all,  in  Messrs  Shuffie  and  Sleek's  chambers. 

The  expectations  of  the.  junior  partners  were  more 
than  realised.  By-the-bye,  it  just  strikes  us  to  say 
here,  that  though  Mr  Sleek  was  nominally  the  junior 
partner,  he  was  not  so  in  point  of  age,  or  bona  fide  im- 
portance. He  was  the  junior,  speaking  only  after  the 
manner  of  the  law  of  partnership ;  and  the  fact  is  thus 
explained.  The  business  was  originally  made  by  Mr 
Shuffle,  sen.,  the  father  of  the  Mr  Shuffle  now  reigning ; 
and  he,  a  year  or  two  before  he  shuffled  off  this  mortal 
coil,  and  went  in  search  of  clients  in  another  world, 
took  his  confidential  clerk  into  partnership  with  him, 
giving  him  a  third  of  the  business.  Then,  when  he  did 
die,  and  when  his  last  will  and  testament  was  examined, 
it  was  found  that  his  son  was  henceforth  to  be  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  the  firm  ;  though  the  old  man  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  it  would  be  for  said  son's  advantage 
if  Sleek  was  made  an  equal  partner.  The  business  was 
therefore  equally  divided  between  them,  and  the  only 
memorial  left  of  old  Shuffle's  original  proprietry  in  the 
concern  lay  in  the  fact,  that  the  firm  went  under  the 
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name  of  Shuffle  and  Sleek,  and  not  Sleek  and  Shuffle,  as 
k  should  have  done,  had  age  and  ability  been  the  set- 
tlers of  the  matter. 

Not  that  we  would  here  insinuate  that  Mr  Shuffle  was 
a  ninney.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  shrewd,  keen-eyed 
lawyer,  but  not  equal  to  his  partner.  Few  men,  indeed, 
were  equal  to  him  in  his  particular  line,  and  Mr  Shuffle 
willingly  yielded  to  him  in  most  things,  and  looked  upon 
him  and  treated  him  as  if  he  were  actually  the  head  of 
the  firm. 

Well,  as  we  were  saying,  Mr  Sleek's  expectations 
were  fully  realised  in  regard  to  Charity  Tom,  as  the 
friendless  lad  came  to  be  called  in  the  office.  Tom 
could,  and  did,  put  his  hand  to  anything.  lie  swept  the 
office,  ran  errands,  copied  papers  most  cleanly  and  accu- 
rately, and,  in  short,  did  the  work  of  other  two  boys — 
did  it,  too,  with  all  heartiness  and  eagerness.  The  fact 
was,  Tom  had  made  up  his  mind  to  become  something 
in  the  world,  and  he  knew  that  if  this  resolution  of  his 
was  ever  to  be  carried  out,  he  must  be  a  prompt  and 
universal  worker.  Well  done,  Tom ;  with  these  thoughts, 
notions,  and  intentions,  you  tvill  be  something  one  day, 
for  no  one  yet  began  thus  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder 
without  rising  a  good  many  rounds — ^it  might  be,  too, 
very  near  its  top. 

"  I  wonder  who  he  can  be,"  mused  Tom,  as  the  door 
of  the  private  apartment  closed  after  it  had  admitted  the 
old  gentleman  in  brown.  **  I  don't  think  he  is  exactl}'^ 
what  he  looks.  One  would  think  he  was  an  old  metho- 
dist  preacher,  or  a  retired  parson  at  least — ^that  is,  one 
would  think  so  by  his  clothes  ;  and  there  he  has  got  on 
a  white  neckerchief  to-day,  which  makes  him  still  more 
like  the  thing.  But,  for  all  that,  I  don't  think  he  is 
anything  of  the  sort — for  if  he  was,  what  would  he  do 
so  often  in  the  private  room  ?  That's  not  a  place  for 
parsons'  or  methodists  either.  I  guess,  however,  it's 
not  my  business,  and  I'll  not  bother  myself  very  much 
about  it." 
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And  with  this  most  jadicioas  conclusion  to  his  soHl- 
oqay.  Charity  Tom  turned  to  the  musty  parchment  which 
lay  before  him,  and  began  to  copy  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  his  soliloquy  had  passed  into 
the  private  room  and  found  it  empty.  When  he  had 
glanced  round  and  become  aware  of  this  fact^  he  very 
deliberately  sat  down  on  a  stool,  removed  his  hat,  wig, 
and  spectacles,  and  began  to  whistle  a  tune,  as  his  quick, 
restless  eye  surveyed  the  apartment. 

He  had  sat  thus  for  several  minutes  when  a  pannel, 
moving  aside  behind  a  desk,  gave  ingress  to  the  some- 
what corpulent  body  of  Mr  Shuffle,  who  started  violently 
when  he  caught  sight  of  his  visitor,  and  hastily  glanced 
at  the  loose  papers  and  tin  boxes. 

'^  Counting  your  spoons,  Mr  Shuffle  ?"  remarked  the 
Captain,  as  a  slight  smile  gathered  about  his  lips. 

Shuffle  coloured,  and  began  to  stammer  out  a  denial. 

"  Ho  I  amazing — a  lawyer  non^plussed, '  exclaimed 
the  Captain,  with  a  loud  laugh.  ^^  Hang  it,  man,  don't 
attempt  to  deny  it.  I  noticed  your  suspicious  look,  and 
interpreted  it  as  correctly  as  if  you  had  spoken  your 
thought  instead  of  glanced  it.  Well,  I  don't  say  your 
suspicion  was  a  very  unnatural  one,  judging  from  your 
knowledge  of  my  profession  ;  but  you  must  enlarge 
your  views  a  bit,  Mr  Shuffle ;  you  must  learn  the 
truth,  and  have  faith  in  it — that  there  is  honour  among 
thieves.'^ 

Rather  a  left-handed  compliment  this,  but  Shuffle 
gulped  it  down  in  silence. 

**  What  news  ?"  he  asked  hastily,  as  well  to  change 
the  subject  as  to  be  enlightened  on  the  result  of  the  pre- 
vious night's  adventure. 

"  Hum — ^bad,'*  replied  the  Captain.  "  We  have  not 
got  either  Sail  or  the  girl." 

*'  Have  not  got  them  ?"  echoed  Shuffle  aghast. 

^^  No,  they  had  both  fled.  Sail,  you  know,  has  the 
cunning  of  the  devil  in  her,  and,  knowing  something  of 
me,  she  has  shifted  her  camp.     But  Til  track  her  yet," 
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he  added,  grinding  his  teeth  with  angry  determination. 
"  We  have  got  the  fellow  who  brought  Lucy  to  the 
court  yesterday — he  is  safe  in  the  bed-chamber  of  Govan 
Bess." 

"  Where  did  you  say  ?"  asked  Shuffle,  whom  the 
news  of  Sail's  escape  had  filled  with  consteiiiation. 
"  Whose  bed' chamber  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Govan  Bess's,"  repeated  the  Captain.  **  Oh,  I  for- 
got. Of  course  you  don't  know  who  Govan  Bess  is. 
Well,  don't  crave  an  introduction ;  for  her  personal 
acquaintance  is  very  unpleasant,  I  can  tell  you.  Govan 
Bess  is  an  iron  lady,  who  is  a  first  rate  hand  at  pump- 
ing people — ^that  is,  getting  secrets  out  of  them — and  if 
they  persist  in  denying  her  solicitations,  she  is  apt  to 
give  them  sore  bones.     Yon  twig  ?" 

*'  I  think  I  do,"  responded  Shuffle. 

"  Well,  this  knife-grinder  knows  where 'Sell  is,  and 
Govan  Bess  shall  make  him  tell.  Depend  upon  it,  we 
shall  have  both  her  and  the  child  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Shuffle  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  yes — now  let  me  come  to  another  business.  I 
am  on  my  way  to  the  jail  to  rescue  Keeley ;  if  I  fail, 
and  fall  into  bad  hands,  you  must  do  your  best  for  me." 

"  Surely,  Captain,  you  won't  risk  yourself  in  the 
jail  ?"  said  Shuffle,  looking  at  the  other  in  astonishment. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  will." 

"  Why  not  send  one  of  the  men  ?" 

*'  For  two  reasons.  The  job  is  rather  a  delicate  one, 
and  will  require  wary  handling.  It  is,  besides,  very 
risky,  and  no  one  shall  run  the  risk  but  myself." 

**  But,  how  do  you  mean  to  go  to  work  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  matter  at  present.  My  scheme  is  a  bold  one. 
If  it  succeeds,  it  will  succeed  well ;  if  it  fails,  it  will 
fail  miserably.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  that  I  will  need 
your  help." 

"  Really,  Captain,  you  should  pause  ere  running  such 
a  desperate  risk,"  said  Shuffle  persuadingly.  "  I  don't 
think  you  should  peril  so  much  for  one  man." 
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'^  Peace  T'  said  the  other,  putting  on  his  ^*ig  and 
spectacles*  **  It  is  by  deeds  like  this  I  keep  my  popu- 
larity, and  so  maintain  my  authority.  Think  ye  any 
but  a  bold,  dare-devil  fellow,  who  is  ready  to  give  him- 
self for  his  men,  could  be  the  Captain  of  the  Tontine 
Close  band  ?*' 

"  At  least,  be  cautious,"  suggested  the  lawyer. 

*^  Don't  tell  me  that.  Caution  is  not  the  least  requi- 
site thing  in  my  position.  There,  is  my  disguise  rightly 
re-adjusted  ?" 

*^  I  think  it  is,"  answered  Shuffle. 

*^  Then  I  shall  depart,  for  it  is  approaching  to  dark 
And  that  is  the  most  appropriate  time  for  my  plan  ol 
operations.  Farewell,  Shuffle.  You  will  either  hea 
something  bold  and  successful  of  me,  or  learn  that  I  am 
in  a  serious  difficulty.  In  the  former  case,  laugh  in  youi 
sleeve ;  in  the  latter,  come  and  see  what  can  be  done  for 
me. 

The  next  moment  Charity  Tom  let  the  old  gentle- 
man in  brown  out  upon  the  landing,  and  he  was  about 
to  return  to  his  work  of  copying,  when  he  heard  his 
master  calling  him. 

*•  Tom." 

**  Yes,  sir." 

^  Come  here." 

^' Yes,  sir." 

Tom  sprang  from  his  desk,  and  darted  into  the  private 
room. 

**  You  have  made  a  mistake,  Tom — a  great  mistake," 
said  his  master,  addressing  him  gravely. 

**  A  mistake,  sir,'*  echoed  Tom,  thinking  it  was  in 
some  deed  which  he  had  copied. 

*'  Yes,  a  mistake,  Tom,  and  one  which  must  not 
occur  again.  When  you  let  any  one  into  the  private 
room,  see  that  either  Mr  Sleek  or  m3^8elf  are  here,  and 
if  not,  come  immediately  to  the  outer  office,  and  let  us 
know  that  somebody  waits.  Now,  vou  will  recollect 
that  r 
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"  Yes,  sir/*  answered  Tom.  "  No  fear  that  the  old 
gentleman  in  brown,  or  any  one  else,  shall  in  future  sit 
alone  in  the  private  room,  if  Tom  knows  of  it." 

*<  They  are  changed  at  dusk,"  muttered  the  said  old 
gentleman  in  brown,  as  he  slowly  approached  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  jail. 

Before  he  ^oes  up  and  knocks  for  admission,  we  must 
note  him  a  bit ;  for  he  is  a  little  further  developed  since 
he  left  the  lawyers'  private  apartment. 

Beneath  his  arm  he  now  carried  a  large,  thick  book 
with  gilt  edges,  which  looked  very  like  a  Bible,  and  in 
his  hand  a  large  buiidle  of  tracts.  His  face  was  drawn 
considerably  longer,  and  his  air  was  prominently  sancti- 
monious ;  yet  he  endeavoured,  and  very  sticcessfully,  to 
throw  into  his  features  the  expression  of  mild  piety  and 
meek  gentleness.  One  glance  was  sufficient  to  con* 
vince  the  most  particular  that  he  was  a  religious  philan- 
thropist going  about  seeking  whom  he  could  warn, 
exhort,  entreat,  or  persuade. 

<<  They  are  changed  at  dusk,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
furtively  lifted  his  eyes,  or  rather  his  wire  spectacles, 
and  glanced  at  the  great  door  of  the  jail. 

What  he  alluded  to  was  the  fact  that  the  day  porter 
was  relieved  at  dusk,  and  another  put  in  his  place. 
Now,  this  fact  entered  largely  into  the  old  gentleman's 
calculations,  for  upon  it  depended  in  a  great  measure 
the  success  of  the  daring  deed  he  meditated. 

With  the  slowest  of  steps  he  went  up  to  the  great 
door  and  knocked.  It  was  opened  to  him  immediately, 
and  the  face  of  the  porter  peeped  forth.  Involuntarily 
the  man  bowed  when  he  saw  the  reverend  form  which 
stood  meekly  without,  resting  like  a  patriarch  on  his 
staff. 

**  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir  ?'*  he  asked  in  a  very 
respectful  tone. 

*<  I  come  on  a  errand  of  mercy  I "  replied  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  mildest  and  most  winning  of  tones. 
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<<  There  is  a  prisoner  within  these  walls.for  whose  wel- 
fare my  soul  longs  with  great  vehemence,  and  I  have 
come  to  spend  a  short  while  with  him  this  afternoon, 
that  I  may  confer  with  him  and  leave  a  few  tracts  for 
his  edification." 

"  Oh,  certainly.  We  don't  ohject  to  parsons  visiting 
the  prisoners,"  replied  the  porter,  opening  the  heavy 
door  wider  that  the  visitor  might  he  admitted.  *<  Only," 
he  added,  '*  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  jailor's  ofBoe,  up 
yonder,  for'  you  can't  get  in  to  see  any  one  without  his 
permission." 

"  Then  will  I  straightway  to  the  place  you  mention," 
returned  the  old  gentleman.  "  And,  my  friend,  as  I 
never  permit  an  opportunity  to  pass,  permit  me  to  oflfer 
you  this  tract.  It  is  one  very  suitable  to  you.  It  is 
called  *  The  God-fearing  Porter,'  and  if  you  read  it  very 
carefully  and  earnestly,  you  may  derive  much  henefit 
from  it*" 

'^  Thank  you,  sir  T*  returned  the  man,  taking  the 
proffered  tract,  and  the  visitor  passed  slowly  in.  Sud- 
denly he  paused  and  looked  badr. 

"  My  friend,"  he  cried,  "  did  a  poor  man,  thinly  cald 
and  very  miserable-looking,  enter  a  little  ago  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  returned  the  porter ;  "  but  I 
am  newly  come.     If  you  choose  I  shall  ask." 

<*  Nay,  do  not  trouble  yourself.  I  think  he  must 
have  come  in,  and  I  shall  find  him  in  the  cell,  for  he  is 
the  brother  of  the  prisoner  I  have  come  to  visit.  It  is 
likely  we  shall  come  out  together." 

The  porter  nodded,  and  the  old  man  passed  up  the 
yard.  All  right  bo  far,"  he  muttered  to  himself  again. 
"  If  I  come  as  good  speed  with  the  jailer,  Keeley  and  I 
shall  be  free  in  half-an  hour." 

Having  carefully  noticed  the  part  of  the  building  to 
which  the  porter  pointed  as  the  place  where  the  jailor's 
office  was  situated,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  it,  and 
went  directly  in. 

Two  men  occupied  it.     One,  a  middle  aged  gentle- 
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man,  8at  at  a  desk  with  a  row  of  large  folios  piled  up 
before  him,  the  other,  a  big,  heavy  fellow,  reclined  on  a 
form,  while  at  his  side  lay  a  bunch  of  big,  black  keys. 

'^  Ah  I  a  visitor,''  said  the  man  at  the  desk,  looking 
up. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  a  poor  but  zealous,  and,  I  trust, 
successful  instructor  of  those  who  have  gone  astray. 
Would  you  please  to  take  a  tract,  sir  ?" 

*'  Oh,  thank  you.  You  deem,  then,  that  I  have  gone 
astray  ?"  returned  the  other  with  an  amused  smile. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir ;  not  at  all.  That  tract  is  not  a 
warning,  sir,  nor  an  exhortation  to  those  who  are  im- 
penitent. It  is,  as  you  see,  called  *  Crumbs  of  Com- 
fort.'" 

"  Ah  I  well,  very  good.  You  may  leave  it.  Do  you 
wish  to  see  any  of  the  prisoners  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  1  have  come  hither  on  that  errand. 
Chancing  to  be  in  the  Court,  yesterday,  my  heart  was 
grieved,  and  ray  bowels  did  yearn  with  great  compas- 
sion, when  I  saw  there  a  young  man  convicted  of  the 
heinous  crime  of  passing  bad  money.  I  went  home, 
but  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  youth,  and  it 
was  borne  in  upon  my  conscience  that  I  should  visit 
him  to-day,  and  plead  with  him  to  forsake  his  evil 
ways,  and  so  to  spend  the  seven  years  of  his  exile,  that 
when  he  returns  he  may  be  a  good  and  a  respected  man." 

"  He  means  Keeley,"  said  the  big  man  who  lay  upon 
the  form,  and  as  he  said  the  words  he  thrust  his  tongue 
into  his  cheek,  and  cast  a  pair  of  twinkling  eyes  on  the 
pious  form  of  the  old  gentleman  in  brown. 

"  Ah  I  ah  I  so  he  must." 

**  His  preaching  will  be  all  thrown  away,"  continued 
the  big  man,  looking  towards  his  superior. 

"  Sav  not  so,  my  friend,  say  not  so,"  cried  the  visitor, 
solemnly.  "  The  heart  may  be  a  hard  one,  and  the  in- 
strument weak,  but  no  one  knows  what  power  may  be 
imparted.  It  is  rash  to  judge  unfavourably  of  the  in- 
fluence of  any  pious  means." 
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"  Ob  1  Oh  I  well,  LorcaH,  you  can  take  him  to  Keeley's 
cell.  We'll  give  the  rogue  the  chance  of  hearing  good 
advice  at  any  rate.'' 

The  big  man  good-naturedly  gathered  himself  up  from 
the  form,  then  he  gathered  up  the  keys  and  shook  him- 
self till  the  latter  loudly  rattled — 

"  This  way  then,"  he  said,  going  towards  a  door  at 
the  back. 

*'  Stop  one  moment,"  said  the  man  at  the  desk ; 
"  oblige  me  by  writing  your  name  in  this  book." 

The  old  gentleman  unhesitatingly  stepped   forward 
and  took  the  pen  which  was  held  out  to  him.     Then 
slowly,  and  with  apparent  diflSculty,  he  wrote — 
"  The  Reverend  Nehemiah  Pleader^ 

"  I  hope  you  will  overlook  my  unsteady  handwriting, 
sir,"  he  said  ;  *^  but  I  am,  as  you  see,  an  old  man,  and 
my  limbs  are  now  getting  shaky — intimation,  sir,  that 
I  am  going  the  way  of  all  flesh.  Oh,  I  must  doubly 
improve  the  few  days  that  may  be  yet  before  me.  Take 
another  tract,  sir?" 

'*  Oh,  no,  thank  you.  Give  Lorcas  one.  He  much 
needs  it." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho !"  laughed  Lorcas  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Don't  laugh,  sir — pray  don't  laugh,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  turning  towards  him  a  countenance  full  of 
distress.  "  Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  you  may  die  in  a 
moment,  and  then  where  will  your  laughing  be  ?  Take 
this  tract,  and  do  read  it  with  serious  meditation.  It 
just  suits  your  case.  It  is  called,  '  A  solemn  appeal  to 
the  careless  and  indifferent.'" 

Lorcas,  suppressing  another  laugh,  thrust  it  into  his 
capacious  pocket,  and  strode  to  the  door,  swinging  the 
ponderous  keys  in  his  hand.  The  old  gentleman  closely 
followed  him. 

They  passed  into  the  open  court,  and  the  jailor  led 
the  way  towards  an  arched  door,  thickly  studded  with 
nails,  in  the  south  quadrangle  of  the  building.  Insert- 
ing one  of  the  largest  of  the  keys  he  turned  it,  when 
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sharp,  cracking  sounds  were  heard,  and  one*half  of  it 
swung  hack. 

They  were  now  in  a  long  passage,  half-lighted  with  a 
lamp  here  and  there,  and  lined  on  either  side  hy  low 
doors  leading  to  cells.  Lorcas  strode  along  the  passage 
its  entire  length,  and  paused  only  when  he  came  to  the 
farthest  door.  Having  reached  it,  he  applied  again  to 
his  hunch  of  keys,  selected  one,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
lock.  There  were  several  heavy  bolts,  also,  which  he 
drew,  and  then,  the  door  opening,  they  were  admitted 
into  the  interior. 

"  Now,  parson,  there  is  your  roan,"  said  the  jailer, 
pointing  to  Keeley,  who  sat  on  the  side  of  his  pallet, 
and  looked  listlessly  up  when  the  two  individuals 
entered.  He  was  now  clothed  in  the  prison  dress,  and 
looked  both  melancholy  and  dishearted. 

"  Young  man,  I  come  to  visit  yon  in  the  hope  of  doing 
you  good,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  assuming  the  most 
sanctimonious  tones. 

<*  This  is  a  parson,  Jim,''  explained  Lorcas. 

"  Oh,  let  him  go  along.  I  don't  want  him,'^  said 
Keeley  with  dogged  sullenness. 

"  Ob,  yes,  young  man,  you  do.  You  have  been  very 
wicked.  You  are  a  brand  which  I  want  to  pluck  from 
the  burning.  Give  me  a  patient  hearing,  and  I  will 
try  to  expound)  in  my  poor  way,  the  duties  of  honesty 
and  sobriety." 

**  I  tell  you  I  want  none  of  your  cant,"  growled 
Keeley. 

"  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear !  What  a  hardened  young  man 
this  is  I"  groaned  the  old  gentleman,  as  if  excessively 
shocked. 

And  in  the  extremity  of  his  horror  he  lifted  up  his 
arms,  when,  of  course,  the  big  book  which  he  carried 
beneath  his  left  arm  fell  with  a  loud  noise  upon  the 
floor. 

'^  I  told  3^ou  it  was  no  use,''  said  Lorcas,  shaking  his 
keys,  as  the  old  man  stooped  to  lift  the  fallen  volume. 
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The  accident  (?)  occnrred  close  to  where  Eeeley  sat, 
and  as  the  visitor  stooped,  he  cautiously  whispered — 

"  Keeley,  don't  you  twig  ?" 

The  prisoner  could  not  forbear  starting  and  casting  a 
keen  glance  upon  the  supposed  parson,  who  was  now 
carefully  wiping  the  book  with  his  handkerchief.  For- 
tunately the  dim  light  prevented  Lorcas  from  noticing 
the  prisoner's  movement. 

"Then,  young  man,  must  I  leave  you?"  said  the 
visitor,  as  he  again  placed  the  book  beneath  his  arm. 
•*  I  never  force  my  services  on  any  one,  and  if  you  re- 
solutely set  yourself  against  my  good  intentions  towards 
you,  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  deplorable  fate.  But,  do 
be  persuaded  to  listen  ;  you  cannot  be  happy.  Now,  I 
will  try  to  make  you  happy.  I  would  ^ee  you  from  the 
pitiable  bondage  in  which  you  now  are.  And  yet  you 
tell  me  to  depart  from  you.  Think,  young  man — think 
again — won't  you  listen  ?" 

^^  Oh,  well,  hang  it,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  for  once,"  said 
Keeley,  carelessly.  **  Fire  away  old  boy — pitch  into  me. 
Dive  into  my  heart ;  you'll  find  it  black  enough,  I  dare- 
say." 

"  These  are  hopeful  words,  young  man.  They  give 
me  encouragement  to  plead  faithfully  and  diligently  with 
you.  But  I  forsee,  our  conference  will  be  a  long  one, 
for  you  are  far  down  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  I  must 
ply  long  and  hard  ere  I  can  reach  your  seared  conscience. 
Nevertheless  I  grieve  not,  nor  repine  at  this  ray  friend. 
I  am  willing  to  work,  and  wait  with  patience  on  you, 
and  I  am  the  more  happy  at  it,  because  it  will  give  an 
opportunity  to  your  good  jailor  to  hear  the  exhorta- 
tion." 

"  Oh  come,  come,  parson,  I  can't  stand  this  you 
know,"  said  Lorcas  impatiently.  "  I  can  wait  while 
you  converse  with  the  prisoner  a  minute  or  so,  but  no 
longer — so  be  quick  and  let  us  go." 

"  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  I"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
holding  up  his  hands  again  in  the  extremity  of  horror. 
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"  Why,  what's  the  matter  now,  Old  Cantwell,"  said 
the  jailor,  with  a  loud  careless  laugh. 

*'  Cantwell  I  Cant — Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I  Young  raan, 
young  raan  I  take  heed  to  your  ways.  Here,  let  me  see, 
1  wish  I  could  find  a  suitable  tract  for  you.  Yes,  here 
is  one — *The  wicked  Jailor  Punished.*  Take  it  and 
read  it,  and " 

"  ni  be  damned  if  I  do,"  blurted  out  Lorcas,  giving 
his  keys  a  tremendous  shake. 

'*  No,  no,  no  I  oh  dear  no,  quite  the  contrary.  Just 
sit  down,  young  man,  and  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to 
say  to  your  prisoner." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  me.  If  you  do  mean  to  give  him  a  long 
lecture,  I'll  take  a  turn  among  the  cells  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  come  back  when  you  are  done  and  let  you 
ou*." 

'*  Nay,  young  man,  you  had  better  hear  it ;  it  will  be 
sure  to  do  you  good." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  won't ;  it  would  tire  me  to  death.  There, 
go  away,  go  away.  Fire  away  at  Keeley  there.  I'm 
off." 

So  saying,  the  jailor  darted  out  of  the  cell,  drawing  a 
bolt  or  two  behind  him,  and  his  heavy  footstep  was 
heard  going  into  distance  in  the  passage. 

The  moment  they  were  left  alone,  Keeley  sprang  for- 
ward, exclaiming — 

**  What's  the  snag,  Captain  ?" 

'^  Strip  immediately,"  said  the  other,  himself  showing 
the  example  by  casting  of  his  garments  with  rapidity. 

Keeley  needed  no  second  bidding.  In  a  trice  both 
men  were  nearly  naked. 

Now,  throw  your  prison  dress  into  that  dark  corner, 
and  put  on  those  rags  which  I  had  beneath  my  brown  suit. 

"  All  right,"  whispered  Keeley ;  and  they  be^ijan  to 
robe  again,  the  Captain,  of  course,  resuming  his  brown 
clothes,  wig,  and  wire  spectacles,  and  Keeley  dressing 
in  the  miserable  garments  which  the  Captain  had  worn 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day." 
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Now  then,  what  next  ?"  asked  the  coiner.  "  We 
must  spring  upon  the  jailor  when  he  returns  and  secure 
him — lock  him  up  in  his  own  prison.  Then  we'll  de- 
camp." * 

"But  how  can  I  pass  the  porter?"  asked  Keeley, 
greatly  excited. 

"  Oh  !  I  think  I  have  managed  for  that  already. 
Now,  be  prepared  to  help  me.  I  have  got  a  plaster 
and  cords." 

"  Then  we'll  mitten  and  robe  him,"  said  Keeley,  with 
great  satisfaction. 

"  Hijsh,  he  comes.  Sit  down  again  on  your  pallet, 
and  I  will  stand  before  you," 

Lorcas  came  whistling  along  the  passage,  and  draw- 
ing the  bolts,  entered  the  cell.  The  Captain  pretended 
to  be  fervently  exhorting  his  pupil. 

"  Now,  I  trust  you  see  the  error  of  your  ways  ?"  he 
began. 

"  Pshaw!  he  can  see  neither  one  thing  nor  another," 
broke  in  Lorcas.  It's  dark — so  dark  that  I  can't  pick 
either  of  you  up.  Come  away,  parson  ;  you've  fired 
into  him  long  enough  now." 

"  Hush,  my  friend,  his  bonds  are  about  to  fall  off;  he 
has  got  on  new  robes,  and  shall  soon  be  free.  Would 
you  retard  his  path  towards  liberty  ?" 

"Oh!  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  those  fine 
words.  What  T  do  know  is  that  you  must  quit  the  cell, 
so  come  al " 

The  sentence  was  abruptly  stopt  by  something  which 
came  slap  upon  the  jailors  mouth  and  stuck  there. 
Then  a  pair  of  arms  seized  his,  and  pinioned  them  to 
his  side. 

By  this  time  Keeley  had  shut  the  door  of  the  cell,  so 
that  no  sound  of  the  coming  scufile  might  be  heard  in 
the  passage  ;  then  he  rushed  to  the  Captain's  assistance, 
who,  strong  and  athletic  as  he  was,  found  he  was  not  a 
match  for  the  stoutly-built  jailor. 

The  struggle  was  a  desperate  one.    Lorcas  was  at  the 
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first  moment  utterly  stunned  with  surprise ;  but  being 
used  to  surprises,  he  soon  began  to  strive  to  throw  off 
the  Captain's  grasp.  Convulsively  he  threw  himself 
from  side  to  side,  stained  his  muscles  again  and  again 
till  they  cracked,  and  probably  he  might  at  length  have 
succeeded  in  freeing  himself  of  the  Captain's  gripe,  had 
not  Keeley  come  behind  and  slipped  a  strong  cord  over 
his  shoulders. 

To  draw  it  tight  and  wrap  it  round  him  again  and 
again  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  His  legs  were  treated 
in  a  like  manner,  and  he  was  now  helpless  as  a  child. 

They  set  him  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  where  he  sat  motion- 
less, breathing  heavily — for  his  great  exertions  atid  closed 
mouth  had  made  him  short  of  breath.  But  if  he  could 
not  use  his  mouth  or  his  limbs,  he  could  use  his  eyes  and 
ears,  and  the  former  he  did  use  with  great  avidity,  striv- 
ing to  make  out,  through  the  deepening  twilight,  the 
features  of  the  man  who  had  practised  such  a  clever 
fraud  upon  them. 

The  wig,  the  wire  spectacles,  and  the  books  had  fallen 
off  in  the  scuffle,  and  these  the  captain  was  picking  up 
and  adjusting,  which  he  did  as  carefully  and  deliberately 
as  if  he  were  in  his  own  private  apartment. 

"  Friend,  do  not  be  wroth  with  us  because  we  have 
seen  it  meet  to  restrain  you,'*  he  observed,  with  a  mali- 
cious smile,  and  in  the  sanctimonious  tone  which  he 
had  assumed  along  with  the  character  of  parson.  ^'  Thou 
canst  not  understand,  I  perceive,  how  an  old  man  like 
me  could  thus  overcome  one  of  thy  age  and  strength. 
It  is  a  mystery,  friend,  a  great  mystery,  and  one  which 
thou  must  not  be  too  curious  about.  If  it  were  not  too 
dark  for  my  weak  eyesight  to  discern  titles,  I  would 
select  a  tract  suitable  to  thy  present  situation,  and  re- 
quest you  to  meditate  on  it  in  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night. 

"  Oh,  do  let  us  be  off,"  whispered  Keeley  nervously. 

"  Oh,  true,  very  true,"  observed  the  Captain  :  "  my 
new  convert  reminds  me  that  we  must  depart.     I  am 
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sorry  that  I  cannot  spare  time  to  speak  serioaalj  and 
affectionately  to  you,  young  man,  regarding  your  wicked 
state  ;  for  assuredly  thou  couldst  not  now  run  away,  that 
thine  ears  might  be  sealed  against  the  words  of  instruc- 
tion. But  1  fervently  hope  that  silence  and  solitary 
reflection  may  accomplish  what  any  poor  words  of  mine 
might  have  done.  So,  farewell  1  Be  pleased  to  over- 
look our  seeming  harshness,  and  believe  that  it  is  for 
your  own  good,  and  the  special  good  of  my  new  convert, 
who,  I  preceive,  now  ardently  longs  for  freedom.  Now, 
dearly  beloved  and  longed  for,  farewell.' ' 

As  he  spoke  these  last  words,  he  lifted  the  bunch  of 
keys  from  the  floor,  and  made  towards  the  door.  By  this 
time  the  excited  coiner  was  in  the  passage,  where,  as 
yet,  all  was  silent. 

"  Let  us  run  for  it,''  he  whispered,  pulling  the  Captain 
by  the  arm. 

The  latter  seized  him  by  the  shoulder  with  a  firm  im- 
fressive  gripe.  "  Take  care  what  you  do,"  he  observed, 
sternly.  **  Kemember  we  are  both  in  imminent  peril, 
aud  do  impicitly  what  I  direct." 

He  released  his  shoulder,  and  turning,  he  not  only 
bolted  the  door  of  the  cell  in  which  the  jailor  was,  but 
selected  the  key  which  fitted,  and  locked  it.  They  then 
sauntered  along  the  passage  till  they  came  to  the  door 
leading  to  the  open  court  of  the  prison.  This  door  the 
Captain  also  took  the  precaution  to  lock,  and  when  he 
had  done  so,  he  dropped  the  bunch  into  the  water- tank 
which  was  near. 

*'Now,  listen,",  he  sdd,  as  they  moved  towards  the 
gate.  *^  You  are  Keeley's  brother,  and  have  been  in 
seeing  him ;  appeared  distressed." 

*'  1  twig,"  returned  Keeley. 

"  Now,  take  that  tract  in  your  hand." 

The  coiner  did  so,  and  thus  situated,  they  reached  the 

gate. 

"  It  is  hard,  my  friend,"  observed  the  Captain,  when 
hey  got  within  earshot  of  the  porter's  lodge.     **  It  is 
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very  hard  to  part  so  with  a  brother,  but  it  may  be  for 
his  good  ;  and  if  you  read  that  tract  very  carefully,  you 
will  find  much  consolatien  in  it." 

**  Ho  I  friend,  you  haye  got  a  companion.  Who  is 
he?"  said  the  porter,  who  came  out  with  his  great 
key. 

**  The  brother  of  the  prisoner  I  haye  just  been  visit- 
ing," was  the  ready  answer.  "  You  remember,  I  in- 
quired if  he  had  entered  before  me?" 

"  Oh  I  yes,  and  I  suppose  he  had  before  I  came.  Bless 
me,  what  a  miserable  fellow  he  looks.  Oh !  I  doubt 
he  13  a  bird  out  of  an  ill  nest." 

"  I  mean  to  give  him  instruction,"  rejoined  the  old 
gentleman.  **  Would  you  be  pleased  to  open  the  gate 
my  friend  ?     Have  you  read  the  tract  1  gave  you  ?'* 

"  Yes  I  have,  and  a  very  nice  one  it  is." 

"  Well,  here  is  another,  and  when  I  return  to  see  the 
other  prisoners,  I  shall  be  sure  to  bring  some  appropri- 
ate ones  for  you." 

The  gate  was  thrown  open  by  the  unsuspicious  porter, 
and  the  worthy  couple  stepped  outside. 

They  walked  quietly  across  to  the  front  of  the"  Salt- 
market. 

*'  Now,  Keeley,  you  may  use  your  legs,"  whispered 
the  Captain. 

In  another  instant  Keeley  had  darted  into  a  close 
and  was  lost  to  view. 

The  old  gentleman  in  brown  walked  leisurely  up  the 
street. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

INTEBVIEW  BETWEEN  CAPTAIN  SHARP  AND  THE  NOVELIST^ 
BY  THE  HELP  OP  ANOTHER  CAPTAIN  THE  NOVELIST 
MANAGES  TO  VISIT  THE  TONTINE  CLOSE. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  this  notable 
exploit  was  performed  at  the  jail,  a  gentleman  made  his 
appearance  in  the  detective  department  of  the  police 
office  and  inquired  for  the  superintendent. 

It  was  the  novelist,  dressed  much  the  same  as  when 
we  saw  him  in  court,  but  minus  the  note-book  and  pen- 
cil. Of  course,  these  indispensibles  would  be  found 
safely  lurking  in  his  pocket. 

*'  Captain  Sharp  is  not  in,  sir,''  was  the  answer  made 
to  him  by  an  active-looking,  dark-haired  gentleman, 
who  sat  at  a  desk  writing  in  an  immense  volume — no 
doubt  one  of  the  many  volumes  of  the  records  of  crime 
which  lay  about  the  apartment. 

"When  can  I  see  him ?"  inquired  the  visitor. 

"  Not  till  seven  ;  he  will  be  here  then.  But  you  had 
better  state  vour  business.  Is  it  about  a  theft  or  rob- 
bery r 

"  Oh !  no ;  nothing  of  that  kind.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  personal  to  myself" 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  or  some  other  official  can  attend  to 
you." 

"  Perhaps  you  could,  sir,"  returned  the  novelist. 
"  You  must  know  that  I  am  a  writer,  sir ;  not  a  writer 
in  the  legal,  but  in  the  literary  sense  of  the  word.  I 
write  tales,  dramas,  and  things  of  that  kind ;  and  I  have 
come  to  Glasgow  to  study  the  various  phases  of  life  in 
6  L 
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the  city,  in  order  to  write  a  true  and  faithful  story  of 
Glasgow  life.  I  have  heard  that  one  of  its  phases  is  to 
be  seen  most  vividly  in  a  notorious  place  called  the 
Tontine  Close,  where  thieves  and  murderers  reside,  and 
I  want  to  explore  that  close,  and  have  a  peep  at  the 
dwellings  and  their  inmates.  People  have  tried  to  dis- 
suade me  from  doing  it,  but  I  am  quite  determined; 
only,  I  am  anxious  that  a  detective  should  accompany 
me,  and  I  have  called  to  see  if  the  superintendent  would 
allow  me  to  have  the  services  of  such  a  person  to-night, 
and  to  learn  what  is  Ifche  best  hour  for  seeing  the  life 
that  is  there  to  be  beheld." 

"  Oh !  I  dare  say  Mr  M*Call,  the  lieutenant,  will 
arrange  with  you  for  that,"  said  the  official.  "Just 
step  into  that  room  and  you  will  find  him  there." 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  the  visitor,  and  stepped  into 
the  room  indicated,  where  he  found  a  young,  pleasant- 
looking  man,  with  light  curly  hair,  seated  at  a  square 
table. 

To  him  he  made  the  same  statement  and  request, 
adding  that  his  name  was  Hay,  and  that  he  came  from 
Edinburgh. 

The  lieutenant  heard  him  with  the  politest  attention. 

**  Do  you  want  to  visit  any  other  than  the  Tontine 
Close  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Well — if  we  have  time  I  may ;  but  I  am  not  par- 
ticular about  any  other." 

"  Very  good.  If  you  call  back  at  eight,  I  shall  have 
seen  the  men  then,  and  will  learn  which  is  the  best  hour 
for  visiting  it,  and  we  shall  then  make  arrangements  for 

you." 

Greatly  pleased  by  the  polite  and  civil,  treatment  he 
had  received,  and  by  the  success  of  his  mission,  Mr 
Hay  withdrew,  and  rambled  about  the  thoroughfares 
till  the  hour  appointed,  when  he  again  wended  his  way 
to  the  police  office. 

On  entering  the  outer  apartment  where  he  held  the 
conversation  with  the  first  official,  he  observed  some 
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policemen,  and  others,  standing  near  the  door  which  led 
to  the  lieutenant's  room,  but  without  much  noticing  these, 
he  pushed  past  them  with  the  intention  of  making  his 
way  to  the  interior. 

Scarcely  had  he  touched  the  handle  of  the  door,  when 
one  of  the  policemen  darted  forward  and  dragged  him 
back. 

'*  There  is  some  one  in  there ;  you  can't  get  in  just 
now,"  he  said,  very  tmceremoniously,  though  in  a 
whisper. 

The  novelist  drew  back,  somewhat  surprised  at  being 
so  roughly  and  curtly  treated,  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
stood  patiently  among  the  group  till  the  door  opened 
and  a  policeman  made  his  exit,  in  the  act  of  putting  on 
his  hat. 

'^  I  suppose  I  am  iree  to  go  in  now,"  thought  Hay, 
and  he  again  stepped  forward ;  but  once  more  the  hand 
was  laid  on  his  arm,  and  he  was  pulled  back  by  the 
same  official. 

"  It  is  not  your  time  yet,"  he  said  gruffly.  "We  wait 
our  turn  here." 

And  as  he  said  this  he  took  off  his  own  hat,  carefully 
stroked  his  hair,  and  stepped  in  tiptoe  into  the  room  as 
if  he  were  treading  upon  eggs. 

**  Whew  1  what  a  change  is  wrought  here  within  an 
hour  or  two,"  thought  the  novelist,  in  considerable 
wonder.  "At  five  there  was  all  freedom  of  access,  but 
now,  Mr  M^Call  is  as  difficult  to  approach  as  a  minister 
of  state,  or  a  monarch  holding  his  levee.*' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  policeman  returned,  with  his 
head  bent  as  when  he  made  his  retreating  bow,  and 
addressing  a  brother  of  the  baton,  said  in  a  whisper,  as 
if  the  deepest  awe  was  on  his  spirit— 

"  The  Captain  wants  you  next." 

With  a  start  the  man  drew  himself  up,  whipped  off 
his  hat,  and  throwing  his  face  into  an  expression  of  the 
most  profound  respect,  crept  in,  in  the  same  awe- struck 
manner. 
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"Oh,  ho!  the  Captain/  thought  the  novelist.  "This 
explains  the  change.  The  great  man  is  there  now  him- 
self. What  an  autocrat  he  must  be.  Why,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar  or  the  Grand  Turk  could  not  put  on  an 
air  of  deeper  reverence  than  do  these  men  when  enter- 
ing the  presence  of  their  superior.  What  2^  presence  he 
must  have  to  be  sure.  He  must  be  six  feet  at  least, 
with  a  commanding  port,  a  regal  countenance,  a  calm, 
majestic  eye,  and  a  brow  full  of  thought  and  power.  I 
must  brush  up  my  mind  a  little  for  an  interview  with 
such  a  doughty  personage." 

One  after  another  the  waiters  in  this  anti-chamber 
gained  admittance,  and  at  last  came  the  novelist's  turn. 

He  opened  the  door ;  and,  fully  prepared  to  set  eyes  on 
a  giant,  passed  within. 

Mr  M'Call  was  sitting  exactly  where  he  was  before^ 
and  he  was  the  only  person  Hay  at  first  saw. 

The  lieutenant  looked  up  and  nodded.  Then  he  looked 
to  a  part  of  the  room  which  the  open  door  concealed  and 
said,  "  This  is  Mr  Hay." 

Closing  the  door,  the  novelist  looked  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  reclining  on  a 
sofa.  Then  he  knew  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  Captain  Sharp. 

But  what  a  revulsion  of  idea  did  he  at  the  moment 
undergo.  Instead  of  the  tall,  commanding  figure,  and 
majestic  countenance  he  expected  to  see,  his  eyes  fell  on 
a  little,  bald  and  bullet-headed  man,  with  very  sharp 
features,  a  hawk  nose>  a  small,  prim  mouth,  and  two 
small  piercing  eyes.  It  was  a  head  and  face  which, 
had  it  been  fatter,  would  have  borne  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Mr  Pickwick,  but  they  wanted  the 
fulness  and  joviality  of  that  renowned  gentlemen.  It 
was  clear  at  a  glance  that  the  Captain  was  one  whose 
character  justified  his  name.  His  whole  appearance, 
from  head  to  foot,  was  that  of  intense  sharpness — so 
intense,  indeed,  as  to  make  him  supercilious  even  in  his 
look. 
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"  Oh,  ah — I  understand  you  called  here  this  after- 
noon?" he  said  in  a  tone  just  as  quick  and  sharp  and 
supercilious  as  his  face. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did." 

"Now,  Mr  Hay,  what  is  your  purpose?"  he  asked 
curtly,  without  moving  in  the  least  from  his  reclining 
position,  or  asking  the  novelist  to  he  seated. 

"  I  explained  that  to  this  gentleman,"  returned  Hay, 
laying  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  latter  word,  for  he  was 
a  little  nettled  hy  the  t^ngentlemanly  conduct  which  the 
Captain  displayed. 

"And  which  is ?" 

"  Exactly  what  I  stated,"  replied  Hay,  returning 
steadily  and  holdly  the  look  which  the  Captain  cast  upon 
him,  and  which  he  intended  to  be  very  piercing  and 
abashing. 

"  Oh,  ah — you  intend  to  write  a  book,  I  suppose  ?** 

"  I  do.  I  intend  to  write  a  tale  of  Glasgow  life,  and 
I  want  to  make  it  as  true  as  possible," 

"  You  come  from  Edinburgh,  I  am  told  ?" 

"  Yes ;  from  Edinburgh." 

"  Have  you  ever  written  any  books  before  ?'* 

"  Yes.     I  have  written  several  tales." 

*•  I  don't  know  you.     I  never  heard  of  your  name." 

"  Possibly  not,  sir.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  publish- 
ing my  name.     I  publish  the  tales,  not  myself." 

"  Well,  Mr  Hay,  I  think  Glasgow  has  been  very  much 
abused  by  people  of  your  sort,  who  have  professed  to 
describe  life  in  the  closes.  There  is  a  book  just  now 
which  is  very  much  circulated,  and  which,  while  it  con- 
tains a  small  amount  of  truth,  is  full  of  absurdity  and 
exaggeration. 

"  That  may  be  sir,"  returned  the  novelist,  ",hut  I  am 
not  accountable  for  what  others  have  done.  I  have  a 
purpose  of  my  own,  which  I  mean  to  stick  to." 

''  Ah,  well,  1  am  not  partial  to  the  turning  up  of  the 
Tontine  Close  for  any  such  purpose ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  you  from  visiting  it— nothing  whatever— 
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and  the  best  time  to  see  it  is  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning." 

And  the  Captain  lay  still  farther  back  on  the  sofa, 
and  looked  up  at  the  novelist  with  a  twinkle  in  bis  eye, 
and  a  half-chuckle,  half-smile  on  his  half-open  mouth, 
as  much  as  to  sa}'-,  "  You'll  not  venture  on  that,  I 
think." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  Hay  haughtily.  "  But  since 
you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  that,  I  do  not  see  what 
right  you  had  to  put  so  many  questions  to  me.  I  must 
say  1  have  not  been  used  to  the  treatment  I  [have  re- 
ceived from  you ;  but,  of  course,  Captain,  your  profes- 
sion and  your  continual  intercourse  with  a  certain  class 
of  characters  must  tend  to  make  you  forget  the  civilities 
and  courtesies  of  life,  and  taking  that  into  account,  I 
am  quite  ready  to  overlook  your  rudeness.  Good  even- 
ing." 

And  before  the  astonished  Captain  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  amazement  which  this  unwonted  language 
threw  him  into,  the  novelist  had  turned  on  his  bed  and 
left  the  apartment. 

"  Well,  what  am  I  to  do  now  ?"  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  walked  slowly  down  the  street.  I  am  not  going  to 
give  it  up ;  in  fact,  this  unwillingness  of  the  Captain 
that  I  should  see  the  place,  only  makes  me  the  more  de- 
termined to  visit  it.  He  thinks,  now,  that  I  daren't  go 
alone,  but  I  shall.  I'm  not  to  be  frightened  by  these  re- 
ports. Let  roe  see — I'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  it  from 
the  outside,  at  any  rate." 

Resolving  thus.  Hay  walked  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the 
Tontine,  sometimes  going  beneath  the  arches  and  some- 
times passing  towards  the  end  and  peering  into  the  long 
narrow  close.  It  had,  in  truth,  he  thought,  a  dark,  mys- 
terious look — the  two  parallel  lines  of  building  rose  up  so 
near  each  other  and  so  high,  it  stretched  so  far  ben,  the 
windows  and  doorways  seemed  so  black,  and  then  the 
imagination  was  busy  feeding  on  the  reports  that  went 
about  concerning  the  desperate  characters  that  dwelt  in 
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it,  men  and  women  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  crime, 
revelling  day  and  night  in  dark,  wretched  dens,  living  in 
the  deepest  vice,  cursing,  swearing,  and  then  dying,  and 
going  no  one  could  imagine  whither. 

He  had  perambulated  and  mused  thus  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  had  even  once  or  twice  gone  a  few 
steps  up  the  close  and  looked  into  the  yawning  door- 
ways, when  he  noticed  a  wretched  figure  cross  the  Tron- 
gate  at  a  pace  swifter  than  he  thought  such  a  starved, 
miserable  being  could  travel,  and  dart  past  him  into  the 
close. 

**  Bless  my  soul,  I  should  know  that  face,''  said  the 
novelist  to  himself.  '*  I  have  seen  it,  I  am  sure — I  have 
seen  it  somewhere.  Oh,  it  can*t  be.  Such  rags  and 
wretchedness  are  quite  new  to  me." 

The  rags  might,  but  the  face  was  not,  for  it  was  no 
other  than  Keeley,  who,  after  separating  from  the  Cap- 
tain, had  made  his  way  by  lanes  and  closes,  and  was 
now  safely  housed  with  his  old  associates.  The  novelist, 
it  will  be  remembered,  saw  him  at  the  bar  of  the  court — 
hence  the  idea  that  his  face  was  familiar.   , 

Thinking  this  impression  was  groundless,  however,  he 
thought  no  more  about  the  man,  but  continued  his  walk. 
In  a  little,  he  observed  an  old  man  emerge  from  the 
Saltmarket,  and  come  by  the  Cross  towards  the  Tontine. 
He  had  a  large  book  below  his  arm,  and  a  bundle  of 
tracts  in  his  hand. 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  I  fancy  that  I  have  seen  that 
man  before,  too,"  mentally  whispered  Mr  Hay.  "  How 
the  faces  of  the  people  do  haunt  me  to-night.  Ah  I  but 
I  am  not  wrong  this  time.  This  is  the  old  gentleman 
who  sat  beside  me  in  the  court.  I — I  think  I'll  speak 
to  him." 

He  went  forward  and  touched  him  on  the  arm.  The 
old  gentleman  quickly  looked  at  him  through  his  wire 
spectacles.  His  sharp  eyes  had  indeed  seen  him  ere  he 
came  near,  but  he  behaved  as  if  he  had  no  recollection 
of  him  whatever. 
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"How  do  you  do  to-night,  sir,"  said  the  novelist. 
"  Fine  night  this." 

"  A  beautiful  night,  friend,"  returned  the  old  gentle- 
man in  brown.  "  Very  favourable  for  those  who,  like 
me,  are  going  about  on  errands  of  mercy." 

"  Ah  I  I  see,  you  do  not  recollect  me,"  said  Hay. 

"  Recollect  you  I  No,  sir.  You  are  quite  a  stranger 
to  me." 

"  No  indeed  I  Don't  you  remember  seeing  me  in  the 
court  yesterday,  when  the  rascally  coiner  was  tried? 
We  sat  in  the  same  seat." 

"  Ah — yes  I  How  weak  my  memory  is  becoming.  I 
am  going  fast  down  to  the  valley,  sir,  and  am  trying  to 
do  what  I  can  to  teach  others.  Would  you  like  a  tract, 
sir?" 

"  Are  you  a  missionary  ?  "  asked  the  novelist. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  am  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Pleader,  and  go 
about  among  the  poor." 

"  Ha  1  and  are  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Tontine  Close  there  ?  " 

The  old  gentleman  shook  his  head  and  sighed.  "  My 
friend,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  have  not  had  cour- 
age to  enter  that  place,  seeing  that  it  beareth  such  a  bad 
name  in  the  city.  This  is  very  wrong  and  cowardly  in 
me.  I  know  it  is ;  but  I  am  an  old  man,  sir ;  and 
though  the  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak.'' 

'^  I  am  going  there  to-night,"  said  the  novelist,  smil- 
ing slightly  at  the  old  man. 

"  What  I  you  are  going?"  exclaimed  the  latter.  "  I 
heard  you  avow  such  an  intention  yesterday,  but  ima* 
gined  the  representation  you  then  received  of  the  locality 
would  deter  you  from  carrying  it  into  effect." 

*'*'  Ha !  you  don't  know  me,  sir,  or  you  would  not  say 
that.  From  what  I  have  heard  I  am  the  more  re- 
solved." 

"  Really,  my  friend,  I  would  seriously  advise  you  not 
to  trust  yourself  in  the  place.  It  is  a  tempting  both  of 
Providence  and  the  devil." 
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''  Pooh,  pooh  I  I  tell  you  I  must  see  it — absolutely  I 
must." 

"  And  would  you  think  of  going  alone  ?" 
^'  Faith,  I  see  nothing  else  for  it.  I  have  just  been  at 
the  superintendent  asking  for  a  detective  to  accompany 
me,  but  my  reception  by  him  was  on  the  north  side  of 
friendly,  and  the  result  was  that  he  flatly  refused.  Now, 
as  "^I  don't  know  of  any  one  who  is  bold  enough  to 
accompany  me,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  my- 

neii. 

"  My  friend,"  returned  the  old  gentleman  in  brown, 
'*  my  spirit  yearns,  and  my  heart  is  stirred  within  me, 
and  it  is  borne  in  upon  my  soul  that  I  shall  accompany 
you  in  this  perilous  adventure." 

'*  You  I"  echoed  the  novelist,  looking  in  astonishment 
at  the  trembling  old  man. 

''  Ay,  truly.  It  presses  sore  upon  my  conscience  that 
I  have  not  visited  its  people  with  tracts  ere  now ;  and 
this  seems  an  opportunity  wbich  has  come  to  me,  and  I 
feel  constrained  to  go  along  with  you.  It  may  be, 
ray  friend,  that  old  and  weak  as  I  am,  I  may  even 
be  a  protection  to  you — ^for  I  often  find  that  ministers 
and  missionaries  are  held  personally  sacred  by  these 
outcasts  when  others  would  suffer  harm  at  their  bands/* 

"  Upon  my  soul,  old  gentleman,  I  am  infinitely  ob- 
liged to  you,"  said  the  novelist,  grasping  the  other 
warmly  by  the  hand.  "  Say  at  what  hour  you  shall  be 
ready,  and  I  will  meet  you  here  ?" 

'^The  present  hour  will  suit  me  best,"  was  the 
answer.  '^  I  have  a  short  visit  to  make  to  a  house  in 
the  close  next  to  the  Tontine — the  Bush  Close  I  think  it 
is  called.  Wait  for  me  without,  in  the  street,  and 
when  I  return  we  shall  proceed  together  in  the  adven- 
ture." 

The  novelist  agreed,  and  with  slow  steps  the  old  gen- 
tleman proceeded  into  the  close  he  had  indicated,  which 
was  separated  from  the  Tontine  Close  only  by  the 
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breadth  of  the  buildings  on  the  west  side.  There  the 
windows  of  the  houses,  whose  entrance  was  from  the 
Tontine  Close,  looked  out  into  the  Bush  Close. 

The  disguised  Captain  went  on  till  nearly  half-way 
up  the  close,  then  he  paused,  and,  lifting  up  his  stick, 
tapped  gently  and  peculiarly  on  a  window. 

In  a  little  it  was  opened,  and  a  head  appeared.  To 
the  owner  of  the  head  the  Captain  gave  some  directions 
in  a  whisper,  when  the  head  again  withdrew,  and  the 
window  was  closed. 

Immediately  the  old  gentleman  in  brown  returned  to 
the  Trongate,  where  Hay  still  waited. 

'*  You  have  not  been  long,''  remarked  the  latter. 

'*  No ;  I  but  took  time  to  select  and  leave  one  or  two 
suitable  tracts.  Now,  if  you  are  still  firm  in  your  re- 
solve, we  shall  enter  the  dreaded  place." 

*'  Let  me  go  first  ?''  said  the  novelist. 

"  Nay,  my  friend,  that  would  not  be  seemly.  I  am, 
perchance,  better  accustomed  to  the  dark  closes,  and  as 
it  is  not  force  that  can  save  us  if  we  are  attacked,  it  is 
altogether  safer  and  more  prudent  that  I  should  lead  the 


van. 


llie  novelist  thought  there  was  some  truth  in  this. 
He  therefore  suffered  ths  old  man  to  precede  him,  but 
he  followed  closely  on  his  footsteps. 

They  entered  the  precincts  of  the  dreaded  close,  and 
soon  came  to  a  yawning  doorway  on  the  left  hand.  But 
the  old  gentleman  in  brown  did  not  enter  it.  He  pro- 
ceeded further  on,  and  Hay  silently  followed  him, 
glancing  curiously,  and  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  into  the 
various  dark  cavern-looking  entrances,  from  which  were 
now  beginning  to  issue  sounds  of  brawling  and  strife, 
laughter,  shrieks,  yells,  and  imprecations. 

About  the  middle  of  the  close,  the  old  gentleman  in 
brown  paused  at  an  entrance  larger,  and,  if  possible, 
darker  than  the  others,  but  from  which  came  no  such 
sounds. 
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'^  My  friend,  it  is  borne  in  upon  me  ihat  we  ^Kmld 
visit  this  place  first,"  be  remarked,  turning  round  to  tbe 
novelist.  '^  It  seems  quieter  tban  some  babitations  we 
bave  just  passed." 

"  So  be  it,  Mr  Pleader.  But  it  is  so  dark,  you  bad 
better  let  me  grope  the  way." 

"  You  forget,  my  friend,  bow  accustomed  I  am  to  ex- 
plore these  dark  recesses,"  said  the  disguised  Captain, 
entering  the  doorway  and  turning  down  towards  the  sub- 
terranean chambers. 

"  Should  we  not  go  above  ?"  asked  Hay,  not  relishing 
tbe  stumbling  over  stones,  and  tbe  damp,  moist  smell 
of  the  rooms  through  which  they  passed. 

"No,  my  friend;  as  your  object  is  to  see  tbe  life 
which  is  in  these  dens,  I  know  we  shall  find  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  views  of  it  down  in  the  cellars. 
The  outer  ones  seem  uninhabited,  but  doubtless 
we  shall  come  to  those  which  are  occupied  by  and 
by." 

The  novelist,  silently  acquiescing,  kept  as  closely  as 
he  could  at  the  heels  of  his  companion.  They  came  at 
length  to  the  strong  and  bolted  door  of  the  "  trap,"  that 
chamber  to  which  Shuffle  was  first  taken  when  brought 
by  mistake  to  the  stronghold  of  the  gang. 

"  Ah  1  here  is  a  closed  door  at  last,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, just  as  Hay,  not  knowing  that  he  had  been 
brought  up,  came  against  him,  and  knocked  tbe  large 
book  from  beneath  his  arm. 

"  Ob  I  that  precious  book  I"  be  exclaimed,  stooping 
down  and  securing  it. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.  I  hope  I  have  not  hurt 
you,"  said  Hay,  in  great  distress. 

"  Ob  I  no,  no ;  only  ray  book.  I  value  it  so  highly. 
Shall  we  knock  at  the  door  ?" 

"  I  think  we  had  better." 

The  old  gentleman  raised  his  stick  and  struck  tbe 
door  three  times.  Presently  some  bolts  in  tbe  inside 
were  withdrawn,  and,  the  door  swinging  open,  revealed 
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a  large,  fierce-looking  man  within,  holding  a  hlazing 
torch  in  his  hand. 

"  What  want  ye  ?"  he  asked  in  a  gruff  voice. 

"  My  dear  friend,  we — ^we  are  come  to  visit  you,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  in  a  tone  which  was  markedly  trem- 
ulous. 

"  Come  to  visit  me  ?    What  do  you  want  with  me  ?" , 

**  We  want  to — to — do  you  good." 

'^  Ah — well,  that's  something.  Come  in,  and  let  me 
know  what  good  you  are  going  to  do  me." 

He  held  wide  the  door,  and  they  entered,  though  not 
without  apparent  trepidation  on  the  part  of  the  Captain, 
and  real  trepidation  on  the  part  of  the  novelist,  which 
reality  was  increased  when  he  observed  that  they  were 
no  sooner  within  the  chamber  than  the  door  was  closed 
and  fastened  as  before. 

"  Now,  I'm  ready  for  you.  Say  on,"  remarked  the  man. 

"  I — I  hope  you  are  very  well  in  health  ?"  observed 
the  old  gentleman  nervously. 

"  Health  ? — Oh  yes,  I  can't  complain  on  that  score." 

"  Ah,  yes,  my  friend ;  you  mean  the  health  of  the  body, 
but  I  mean  more.  Don  t  you  know  young  man,  that 
vou  have  a  soul  ?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  have ;  but  what  of  it  ?" 

"  My  fHend,  I  want  to  ask  how  it  fares." 

"  Oh,  black  my  eyes  I  you  are  parsons  are  you  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  am  a  parson ;  but  do  not  use  the  irreverent 
expression  of  blacking  your  eyes.  There  is  no  need  for 
that ;  and,  hesides,  it  is  sinful." 

*'  Sinful  I — ho,  ho  I  hear  to  the  old  croaker  ;  and  is 
this  other  chap  a  parson  too  ?" 

"  N— no,  I— I  believe  not." 

"  Ho  I — what  then  ?  What  have  you  come  here  for  ?" 
he  asked,  turning  the  light  full  on  Hay. 

The  novelist  began  to  feel  very  uncomfortable,  and 
had  doubts  about  avowing  his  true  object. 

**  Got  no  tongue  ?"  thundered  the  inmate  of  the 
chamber. 
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"  Oil,  dear — oh,  dear  I"  groaned  the  old  geHdemaii, 
pretending  to  start  very  nervously. 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  stammered  Hay.  "  I — I — 1  just 
came  here  to — ^to  see — ^life — and — and — that  sort  of 
thing." 

^<  Oh,  you  came  here  to  see  life  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
did  you?    I  twig.     You  are  a  spy  ?" 

'<  A  spy  I     Oh,  dear,  no.     I  am  a  novelist." 

"A  what?" 

«  A  novelist." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  that  ?" 

"  I — I  write  stories." 

"  Oh  !     In  plainer  words,  you  tell  lies." 

"  No,  upon  my  honour.  I  never  exaggerate.  I  de- 
scrihe  just  what  I  see  and  hear." 

"  Ah  I  you  do  ?  Then  you,  of  course,  mean  to  de- 
scribe all  that  you  may  see  and  hear  in  this  close  ? ' 

"  N — not  if  it  would  be  distasteful  to  you,"  returned 
Hay  very  meekly ;  for  he  now  sincerely  repented  of 
having  come  into  such  a  dangerous  place. 

'^  Well  we  shall  see  about  that  I  I  say  old  gentleman 
do  you  see  that  board  with  the  four  ropes  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  fixed  his  wire  spectacles  on  the 
spot  and  said  he  did. 

**  Well,  you  just  get  upon  that  board  and  stand  up- 
right." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  that  for?" 

"  No  words — on  you  go  I" 

The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  board  with  its  weight 
began  to  rise. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear — ^where  am  I  going  ?"  screamed 
the  old  gentleman  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

"  You  are  going  aloft,  old  fellow  ;  keep  your  place." 

Up  he  went  till  he  passed  through  the  ceiling,  then 
the  board  came  down  empty. 

"  As  for  you,  you  stay  where  you  are  for  a  bit,"  said 
the  ruffian,  getting  now  upon  the  board  himself,  which 
immediately  began  to  bear  him  up. 
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He  took  the  light  with  him.  When  he  passed 
through  the  ceiling,  the  hatch  fell  with  a  loud  noise,  and 
he  was  left  in  total  darkness. 

He  was  alone ;  only  in  the  next  chamber,  lay  Hugh 
the  knife-grinder  on  his  damp  and  miserable  couch. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PERIL— TORTURE-HOPE. 

Left  in  darkness  and  silence,  the  novelist  was  free  to 
reflect  on  his  position,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  an  enviable  one.  It  was  clear  that  he  and 
the  old  gentleman  in  brown  had  come  into  a  trap,  though 
the  latter  seemed  to  have  the  best  chance  of  getting  out 
of  it. 

This  thought  afforded  the  least  bit  of  consolation  to 
Mr  Hay.  It  was  on  his  account  that  the  old  gentle- 
man had  come  into  the  close,  and  he  was  glad,  there- 
fore, that  the  fierce  and  lawless  inhabitants  of  the  place 
were  inclined  to  deal  leniently  with  him  on  account  of 
his  age  and  profession. 

Yet,  leaving  the  prospects  of  his  companion  and  re- 
verting to  his  own,  the  contemplation  of  the  latter  filled 
him  with  great  anxiety.  He  could  not  declare  that  his 
object  in  visiting  the  place  was  to  give  instruction  and 
good  counsel  to  the  ignorant ;  neither  durst  he  confess 
the  real  purpose  he  had  in  view,  for  this  avowal  would 
be  sure  to  call  down  the  fiercest  vengeance  of  the  ruth- 
less men  into  whose  hands  he  had  come. 

As  he  proceeded  in  his  contemplation,  the  prospect 
got  darker  and  darker,  till  it  became  as  black,  in  fact, 
as  the  murky  chamber  in  which  he  was  now  confined. 

After  the  lapse  of  what  he  deemed  might  be  half-an- 
hour,  the  hatchway  in  the  ceiling  was  again  opened,  and 
the  same  big,  fierce  man  descended  on  the  board,  step- 
ping from  it  when  it  reached  the  floor. 
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"  Now,  my  covey,  just  you  voyage  away  on  the 
gauger,'*  he  said,  motioning  to  the  novelist  to  take  his 
place  on  the  board. 

"  Where  am  I  going,  or  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
me  ?*'  he  asked  with  considerable  trepidation. 

"  Don't  ask  no  questions,"  was  the  blunt  answer. 
"  Just  do  as  I  tell  you." 

Hay  thought  it  best  to  follow  this  injunction;  he 
therefore  got  upon  the  board,  and  instinctively  took  hold 
of  two  of  the  ropes.  Then  the  man  touched  a  cord 
which  dangled  in  the  middle,  when  a  bell  tinkled  above, 
and  immediately  the  board  with  its  burden  began  to 
rise. 

Mr  Hay's  heart  beat  quick  as  he  neared  the  ceiling, 
and  he  looked  eagerly  towards  the  aperture,  through 
which  a  light  was  now  streaming. 

Up  he  went  till  he  passed  through  the  hatchway  and 
into  a  large  store-like  chamber,  on  the  floor  of  which 
were  piled  bales  and  bundles  of  all  kinds,  without  much 
regard  to  order  or  classification. 

The  board  did  not  stop  here,  however,  but  rose  to- 
wards the  ceiling  of  this  apartment  likewise,  where  was 
a  similar  hatchway. 

When  the  foot-board  of  the  machine  became  level 
with  the  floor  of  this  second  chamber  it  stopped,  and  the 
novelist  immediately  found  his  arms  seized  by  two  other 
men,  nearly  as  ferocious-looking  as  the  first  he  had 
seen. 

Without  a  word  they  led  him  to  a  door  at  the  far  end 
of  the  apartment,  which  seemed  to  swing  open  of  its 
own  accord  as  they  approached,  and  admitted  them  into 
a  large  hall  blazing  with  light. 

Here  a  numerous  company  of  both  sexes  were  assem- 
bled, and  seemed  to  be  waiting  his  entrance,  for  they 
were  in  a  state  of  general  expectation,  and  the  faces  of 
all  were  turned  towards  the  door  at  which  he  made  his 
appearance. 

The  moment  he  did  become  visible,  a  buzz  of  strong 
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disapprobation  rose  in  the  hall,  and  many  scowling  looks 
were  cast  upon  the  visitor. 

At  the  upper  end,  on  a  raised  seat,  sat  the  Captain, 
dressed  once  more  in  his  official  costume,  and  he  and 
another  seemed  to  be  the  only  calm,  indifferent  ones 
amongst  them. 

He  sat  with  one  arm  carelessly  thrown  over  the  arm 
of  his  chair  of  state,  and  the  hand  of  the  other  support- 
ing his  chin,  looking  with  a  steady,  almost  apathetic, 
eye  on  the  novelist,  as  he  was  led  up  the  hall  towards 
him. 

The  other  unexcited  personage  in  the  place,  was  a 
little,  thin  wasted  boy,  who  sat  by  the  fire,  and  seemed 
to  take  little  interest  in  what  was  brought  forward, 
though  when  the  sounds  of  angry  disapprobation  rose  in 
the  apartment,  he  turned  languidly  round  and  looked  at 
the  novelist  with  a  pair  of  large  lustrous  eyes,  which, 
being  set  in  a  wan  and  pale  face,  appeared  unusually 
striking. 

The  novelist  caught  but  one  glance  of  the  youth,  but 
momentary  as  it  was — the  strange,  earnest  eyes  stuck 
to  his  imagination. 

The  form  of  the  Captain,  however,  claimed  his  imme- 
diate attention.  That  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  band 
the  novelist  had  no  doubt,  the  fact  being  clearly  denoted 
by  his  air  and  appearance,  and  by  the  other  fact  that 
the  men  who  held  him,  led  him  straight  up  to  where 
this  personage  sat,  and  having  placed  him  in  front  of  the 
chair  of  state,  released  his  arms  and  retired. 

^^  So,  sir,  I  am  informed  that  you  have  come  here  as 
a  visitor,^'  said  the  Captain,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  mau'^ 
ner  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  novelist  to  suspect 
that  he  was  addressed  by  the  old  gentleman  in  brown. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Hay;  "I  did  make  bold  to 
come  into  the  Tontine  Close  along  with  an  old  gentle- 
man, who— who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the — the 
poorer  parts  of  the  city,  to  read  the  Bible  and  leave 
tracts  with  the  people." 

M 
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"  Ah — well  I  Do  not  enlighten  ns  in  regard  to  the 
old  gentleman.  We  have  got  his  story  already,  and 
have  disposed  of  him.  Pray  answer  for  yourself.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  yotir  visit  ?  Are  you  a  parson  like- 
wise?" 

"  No ;  that  is  not  my  profession,"  replied  Hay. 
promptly. 

'*  What  then  ?"  asked  the  Captain ;  and  the  question 
was  accompanied  hy  a  piercing  glance. 

The  visitor  hesitated. 

<'  Come,  no  equivocation,  sir,"  said  the  Captain  in  a 
threatening  tone.  **  You  are,  as  you  may  see,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  not  be  trifled  with.  Who  are 
you  ?     What  is  your  occupation  ?" 

"  I  am  a  novelist,*'  answered  Hay  in  a  steady  voice. 

"  A  what  ?" 

"  A  novelist." 

The  Captain  sneered,  and  the  buzz  in  the  apartment 
was  renewed. 

**  And  doubtless  you  came  here  to  find  materials  for 
your  graphic  pen  ?"  continued  the  Captain,  quite  mildly, 
though  there  was  something  in  bis  tone  which  Hay  did 
not  like. 

"  I  will  not  deny  that  such  was  my  object." 

"  Ah,  indeed  I  In  other  words,  you  have  come  here 
as  a  spy ;  and  would  publish  a  description  of  all  you  see 
and  hear  ?" 

"  N — not  if  you  object,"  faltered  the  novelist.  "  But 
the  fact  is,  I  had  no  notion  of  what  I  would  find." 

"  Were  you  not  warned  against  coming  to  this 
place  ?" 

The  novelist  made  no  answer. 

'*  Did  you  not  go  to  Captain  Sharp  and  request  that 
he  would  allow  a  detective  to  accompany  you  ?" 

The  novelist  still  made  no  reply,  but  he  thought  it 
treacherous  in  the  old  gentleman  in  brown  to  reveal  this 
fact  to  the  robbers." 

'*  You  do  not  answer  me,"  added  the  Captain. 
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"  Why  should  I  ?"  returned  Hay ;  "  since  you  have 
got  ample  information  from  my  late  companion/' 

"  Ho  I  you  twig  that,  do  you.  Well  now,  lads, 
what  shall  we  do  with  him?"  cried  the  Captain  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  looking  round  upon  the  others. 

"  Pickle  him,"  exclaimed  one. 

'^  Feed  him  on  bones,"  suggested  another. 

"  Put  him  into  the  arms  of  Govan  Bess,"  cried 
Rudio. 

"Let  daylight  into  his  skull,"  roared  Heavy  Ben, 
brandishing  a  huge  crow-bar. 

"  Well — ^we  shall  not  decide  to-night,"  observed  the 
Captain,  "  seeing  that  we  have  other  work  in  hand. 
Take  him  back  to  the  trap,  and  to-morrow  he  shall  be 
dealt  with  according  to  our  law." 

The  two  men  who  had  brought  the  novelist  into  the 
hall  suddenly  stept  forward,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
arms,  dragged  him  to  the  door  through  which  he  had 
been  first  brought,  and  leading  him  into  the  next  apart- 
ment, placed  him  again  upon  the  board,  which  quickly 
descended  with  him  to  the  lowermost  chamber  or 
"Trap." 

The  moment  he  reached  the  floor  a  jirk  was  given  to 
the  ropes,  which  cast  him  violently  from  the  board  upon 
the  damp  earth  of  the  chamber,  and  before  he  could 
gather  himself  up,  the  "  guager"  had  ascended,  the  trap- 
door had  fallen  with  a  loud  noise,  and  he  was  again  left 
in  darkness  and  solitude. 

We  return  to  the  hall  the  novelist  had  just  been 
taken  from.  Its  occupants  had  gone  into  various  groups, 
and  were  busy  laughing  and  conversing  together ;  but 
the  Captain,  with  Keeley,  Little  Tip,  Heavy  Ben, 
Kudio,  and  Bushy  Bill,  had  drawn  aside  to  a  corner 
near  the  fire,  and  were  speaking  to  each  other  in  low 
and  earnest  tones. 

"  Ay,  ay.  Captain.  She's  in  famous  trim,"  said 
Rudio  in  answer  to  a  question  which  the  leader  had 
just  asked  him. 
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^'  Then  if  the  infonnation  doesn't  come  naturally,  it 
shall  be  forced  from  him,  or  he  shall  die,"  mattered  the 
Captain  through  his  clenched  teeth. 

'<  Shall  we  do  him  up  to-night  ?"  asked  Rudio. 

''No,  I  think  not,''  returned  the  Captain.  Better 
take  but  one  leg;  perhaps  that  may  he  enough  to 
frighten  him  into  frankness.  If  not,  we'll  take  the 
other  leg  to-morrow. 

They  rose  and  lefl  the  hall,  the  others  taking  little  or 
no  notice  of  their  departure. 

The  conversation  had  occurred  close  to  the  fire,  at 
which  sat  the  little  consumptive  bo^,  and  it  seemed  to 
interest  him  deeply,  for  he  fixed  his  large,  unearthly 
eyes  on  each  several  speaker,  and  strange  shades  of  feel- 
ing flitted  over  his  face.  But  when  they  departed  from 
the  hall,  he  turned  again  to  the  fire,  and  gazed  into  its 
red  depths  with  his  old  wondering  look. 

Hugh,  the  knife-grinder,  had  spent  all  the  day  in  his 
dismal  chamber  underground.  Rudio  had  come  down 
regularly  with  his  meals  of  bread  and  water,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  had  spent  more  than  an  hour  in 
oiling  and  rubbing  the  rust  off  the  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, or  Govan  Bess,  as  it  had  been  baptised  by  the 
gang.  This  piece  of  work  he  performed  with  huge 
delight,  casting,  as  he  did  so,  many  glances  of  deep- 
meaning  towards  Hugh,  who  lay  upon  his  couch  in 
silence. 

Rudio  had  been  gone  for  a  long  time,  and  no  sound 
broke  the  deep  and  terrible  stillness ;  but  at  length  dull 
sounds  came  from  the  neighbouring  chamber.  This  was 
when  the  novelist  had  entered  it,  along  with  the  old 
gentleman  in  brown. 

These  sounds  over,  the  old  unbroken  silence  succeeded, 
during  which  Hugh  had  found  it  difficult  to  battle  with 
his  own  thoughts,  for  he  had  an  instinctive  idea  that  his 
hour  of  sore  trial  was  drawing  near. 

He  was  not  mistaken.  Suddenly  a  sharp  sound  was 
heard  overhead,  and  a  stream  of  light  darted  down  into 
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the  chamber,  falling  weirdly  on  its  black  walls  and  the 
pillars  of  the  iron  frame. 

The  working  of  the  windlass  was  next  descemible, 
and  the  fitfal  light  became  still  more  fitful  as  the  aper- 
ture was  partially  closed  by  the  descending  board  laden 
with  two  men. 

They  having  stepped  off,  it  ascended,  and  two  others 
were  brought  down. 

Again  it  went  up  and  came  back  with  only  one,  at 
sight  of  whose  ox-like  body  and  brutal  countenance 
Hugh  shuddered,  for  never  had  he  seen  a  human  being 
so  like  a  ferocious  monster.    This  was  Heavy  Ben. 

The  next  who  came  down  was  the  Captain  himself, 
who,  the  moment  he  came  to  the  floor,  took  one  of  the 
torches,  and,  approaching  the  iron  frame,  examined  it 
closely. 

"  Ha,  Rudio !  you  have  doUe  your  work  well,''  he 
said,  as  he  ran  his  hand  over  the  various  handles,  now 
shining  bright  in  the  ruddy  light. 

"  Ay,  ay.  Captain,  I  did  it  with  right  good  will." 

'*  Faith,  my  lad,  Govan  Bess  has  not  been  so  spruce 
for  many  a  day." 

He  turned  from  the  frame  and  approached  the  couch 
on  which  Hugh  lay,  and  regarded  him  sternly  and 
silently  for  a  few  moments. 

Hugh  returned  the  look  with  apparent  composure. 

^'  Now,  old  man,  you  don't  deserve  another  chance, 
but  I'll  give  you  one.  Say,  then,  where  Sail  and  the  girl 
is,  and  yon  shall  be  put  upon  the  Trongate  scathless/' 

"  I  wad  deserve  to  be  put  on  the  Trongate  wi'  my 
tongue  cut  out  if  I  did,"  responded  Hugh  with  quiet 
determination. 

^^  Obstinate  fool,"  muttered  the  Captain.  Then  he 
exclaimed  aloud,  '^  Ben,  bring  him  along." 

Ben,  with  a  growl  of  satisfaction,  threw  himself  on  the 
knife-grinder,  and,  catching  him  in  his  arms,  dragged, 
or  rather  carried,  him  from  the  couch  to  where  the  instru- 
ment of  torture  stood. 
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Then  Radio,  removing  the  shoe  from  Hugh's  right 
foot,  rolled  up  the  leg  of  the  trousers,  and  placed  the 
leg  up  to  the  knee  in  a  square  cavity  within  the  frame. 

He  turned  a  screw,  and  the  iron  plates  which  formed 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  came  together  till  they  pressed 
against  Hugh's  leg  on  both  sides. 

"  Slowly,"  muttered  the  Captain.  •  **  Now,  are  you 
ready  ?" 

Rudio  nodded.  ' 

The  Captain  stood  in  front  of  their  victim  and  held  a 
blazing  torch  to  his  face. 

It  was  pale  but  firm,  and  the  Captain  felt  an  eye 
turned  upon  his  which  spoke  of  no  faltering  of  purpose. 

"  Work,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  nod  to  Rudio. 

The  man  turned  the  handle  he  held,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  leg  became  great  and  escruciatingly  painful. 

Still  Hugh  flinched  not,  only  a  flush  came  into  his 
pale  face,  and  veins  rose  up  in  his  forehead. 

Rudio  looked  to  the  Captain,  and  the  latter  nodded 
again. 

The  handle  turned,  and  a  sharp  cry  broke  from  the 
captive's  lips. 

^^  Ha !  you  will  tell  now,"  roared  the  Captain,  bend- 
ing forward  with  triumphant  eagerness. 

**  Never !"  murmured  Hugh,  faintly  yet  firmly, 

^^  Smash  it  I"  thundered  the  Captain. 

Rudio  gave  the  handle  a  few  rapid  turns,  and  several 
cracks  were  heard.  The  small  bones  were  breaking  as 
the  leg  was  being  crushed  within  the  narrowing  iron 
walls. 

The  blood  forsook  Hugh's  face  till  it  became  white  as 
a  linen  sheet — he  heaved  a  long  sigh — and  fainted ! 

Nature,  more  merciful  than  man,  drew  around  the 
heart  of  the  agonised  sufferer  the  gentle  curtains  of 
oblivion,  and  rdieved  him  of  the  exquisite  torture.  His 
eyeballs  started  for  an  instant,  then  a  dull  film  settled 
on  them,  and  they  closed,  while  his  head  fell  down  to 
one  side. 
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'*  That  will  do,  Rudio/'  said  the  Captain,  with  perfect 
coolness.  "  That  leg,  at  all  events,  will  serve  him  little 
for  the  next  six  weeks." 

Rudio,  with  the  same  coolness,  reversed  the  handles 
of  the  frame,  when  the  aperture  widened,  and  per- 
mitted the  leg  to  be  drawn  out.  Heavy  Ben,  who  still 
held  Hugh  in  his  arms,  lifted  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
child,  and  bore  him  in  blissful  unconsciousness  to  the 
couch — the  crushed  and  bleeding  limb  hanging  power- 
lessly  down. 

"  Do  you  think  he'll  hold  out  longer,  Rudio?"  asked 
the  Captain,  as  he  stood  with  folded  arms  in  front  of  the 
couch,  attentively  regarding  the  pale  and  bloodless  face 
of  the  knife-grinder. 

"  Don't  know,  Captain,"  returned  the  man.  "  Never 
saw  any  one  so  brave  in  the  arms  of  Govan  Bess.  But 
a  look  at  the  marks  she  has  left  may  make  him  change 
his  mind  a  bit.  I've  a  notion  that  he'll  not  want  his 
other  peg  embraced  in  the  same  way." 

"We  shall  wait  till  to-morrow  night,  at  any  rate. 
Dash  some  cold  water  on  his  face,  and  leave  him  to 
come  to  his  senses.  I  should  think  he'll  not  want  any  sup- 
per, lads.  Come  up  after  me,  and  we  shall  go  to  ours. 
Keeley  insists  on  treating  us  since  we  have  got  him  out 
of  quoad.* 

*'  Hurrah,"  shouted  the  men,  as  the  Captain  sprang 
lightly  on  the  board  and  ascended. 

At  the  same  instant  Rudio  dashed  a  quantity  of  water 
in  Hugh's  face,  which  produced  a  quick  shuddering  start 
over  his  frame. 

*•  Ah,  he'll  come-to  now,  1*11  warrant,"  he  muttered. 
"  Well,  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  him  to-night.  However, 
I'll  not  be  unmerciful  neither,"  he  added,  as  he  set  down 
the  piteher  of  water  on  the  floor  near  to  the  pallet. 

By  this  time  all  the  men  had  gone  aloft  but  himself, 
and  the  board  was  coming  down  for  him  ;  he  therefore 
got  upon  it,  and  likewise  left  the  chamber. 

The  hatch  fell,  the  last  ray  from  the  departing  torch 
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was  excluded,  and  Hugh  lav  in  the  now  solitary  dungeon 
struggling  back  into  unconsciousness. 

Fitfully  and  by  gleams  did  recollection  return.  The 
soul,  with  its  thinking  powers,  was  making  its  way  from 
the  realms  of  forgetfulness.  It  was  re-conquering  its 
invaded  territory,  getting  the  slow  mastery  of  the  foe 
that  had  suddenly  assailed,  surprised,  and  carried  it  cap- 
tive, asserting  its  right  to  operate  in  consciousness  and 
intelligence.  Ah  I  but  such  a  victory  was  to  be  followed 
by  much  anguish  to  its  possessor.  While  the  soul  lay* 
prostrate  and  paralysed  by  the  sudden  onset  of  the  foe, 
Hugh  knew  not  of  his  bruised  and  mangled  limb,  felt 
not  the  sharp  pangs  of  the  strained  and  tortured  nerves, 
nor  the  burning  march  of  the  fever  as  it  made  its  way 
through  his  body.  All  these  were  to  be  experienced 
when  the  mind  came  again  to  its  kingdom. 

With  a  flash,  at  last,  the  monarch  mind  vaulted  into 
his  throne,  and  Hugh  began  to  think,  to  remember,  and 
to  feel.  His  first  sensation  was  that  of  a  parched  throat 
— the  racking  fever  was  already  coursing  through  his 
veins. 

Then  he  felt  a  dull  numbness  in  his  right  leg.  He 
tried  to  move  it,  when  the  most  excruciating  pangs  shot 
through  it  and  added  tenfold  to  his  thirst.  Poor  Hugh 
needed  no  more  to  tell  him  what  had  been  done. 

In  the  extremity  of  pain,  he  tossed  his  arms  to  and 
fvo,  when  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  the  pitcher.  He 
seized  it,  and  drank  greedily. 

For  a  few  moments  he  experienced  a  slight  relief,  his 
throat  was  cooled,  his  throbbing  temples  leapt  with  less 
wildness,  and  the  pain  in  his  limb  grew  more  bearable. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  very  few  moments  that  the  tide 
of  agony  was  stayed — ^it  turned  again,  and  came  on  like 
a  flood.  The  fever  burned  with  a  fierceness  and  a  power 
which  no  water  could  now  assuage. 

The  terrible  darkness  and  silence  added  to  the  awfiil 
pain,  and  the  latter  was  intensified  by  the  thought  that 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  agony.     On  the  morrow 
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Hugh  knew  another  limb  would  be  subjected  to  torture, 
»nd  then  another  and  another,  till  the  citadel  of  life  was 
slowly  taken. 

As  he  thought  of  this  he  groaned  ;  but  never  for  a 
moment  did  he  thiuk  of  revealing  Sail's  hiding  place. 
No ;  he  would  endure  ten  times  more  than  they  had  the 
power  to  inflict  rather  than  purchase  safety  by  betraying 
those  he  so  dearly  loved. 

With  all  the  calmness  of  an  enduring  hero,  and  the 
glowing  firmness  of  a  martyr,  he  lay  on  his  hard  couch, 
and  the  hours  passed  away  as  if  they  were  ages.  Surely 
the  position  of  Hugh,  the  knife-grinder,,  was  dreary  and 
desperate  enough.  To  all  human  sight  it  was  not  re- 
lieved by  one  ray  of  hope.  Darkness,  dense  and  im- 
penetrable, lay  upon  his  path,  and  the  path  itself  seemed 
to  terminate  only  a  few  paces  further  in  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  Yet,  is  there  a  Providence,  and 
that  Providence  has  his  own  ways  of  working.  Even 
now,  as  Hugh  lay  shrouded  in  his  hapless  miserv,  was 
the  way  of  escape  being  prepared  for  him,  and  that  by 
an  instrument  the  least  likely. 


All  was  silent  and  dark  in  that  building  devoted  to 
sin  and  crime,  when  a  thin,  ghost-like  figure  groped  its 
way  through  the  uninhabited  chambers  underground, 
and  paused  when  it  came  to  the  door  of  the  trap. 

Presently  there  were  sounds  of  flint  striking  against 
steel,  and  sparks  flew  out — then  there  was  a  blaze,  and 
a  burning  torch  lighted  up  the  place  and  revealed  the 
form  of  the  pale  consumptive  boy,  with  a  dark  cloak 
drawn  round  his  emaciated  body  in  many  folds. 

The  long,  thin,  and  very  white  fingers  grasped  the 
torch,  and  he  held  it  along  the  wall,  peering  into  every 
crevice  till  he  caught  sight  of  a  large  key  lying  in  one, 
and  the  moment  he  jsaw  it  his  large  and  lustrously 
bright  eyes  Bhone  out  beams  of  pleasure. 

He  drew  it  forth,  and  softly  and  tremblingly  put  it 
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into  the  lock  of  the  low  door.  He  tried  to  turn  it  with 
one  hand,  hut  could  not ;  then,  laying  the  torch  on  the 
floor,  and  propping  it  up  with  stones,  he  took  hoth  hands 
and  strove  to  get  it  round.  Poor  boy,  his  strength  was 
not  great,  and  he  failed  to  accomplish  his  object. 

A  shadow  of  deep  distress  came  over  his  speaking 
countenance,  and  fearfully  he  looked  round  the  shadowy 
chamber,  lest  any  human  eye  should  be  watching  him. 

He  saw  nothing  however — nothing  but  the  flitting 
shapes  which  the  fitful  torch  cast  slantingly  upon  the 
floor  and  along  the  walls. 

Turning  to  the  door  he  tried  again,  putting  forth  his 
limited  strength  to  the  utmost ;  clasping  the  big  eye  of 
the  key  till  his  finger  veins  started,  he  gathered  in  as 
much  wind  as  his  wasted  lungs  would  hold,  and  pressed 
till  a  bright  flush  broke  on  his  cheeks,  and  large  drops 
stood  on  his  brow. 

Suddenly  it  yielded,  and  went  round  with  a  noise 
which  was  startling  in  the  silence.  Again  he  looked 
round  and  listened,  but  no  noise,  not  even  a  rustle, 
reached  his  ear.  Heaving  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  stood  still 
for  a  few  moments,  till  his  labouring  chest  should  be 
calmed  down  a  little ;  then  taking  up  the  torch  he  drew 
one  or  two  iron  bolts,  which  secured  the  door  on  the  out- 
side. 

Next  he  pulled,  and  the  door  swung  back,  when  the 
flickering  rays  of  the  torch  penetrating  into  the  interior, 
discovered  the  novelist  in  an  attitude  of  eager  expecta- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ESCAPE— SHELTER- REST. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  thresliold  for  a  few  minutes 
gazing  steadily  at  the  inmate  of  the  dungeon,  and  the 
novelist  remembered  the  strange  weird  eyes  he  had 
before  got  a  glimpse  of.  So  surprised  was  he  by  the 
apparition,  that  he  stood  like  a  stone,  having  no  power 
to  do  anything  but  look  upon  the  figure  which  had  thus 
unexpectedly  appeared  before  him. 

The  latter  at  length  advanced,  and  cautiously  closed 
the  door  of  the  chamber  as  he  entered. 

"  You  want  to  get  out,"  he  whispered,  and  as  he  put 
the  half-question,  half-assertion,  his  immeuHe  eyes 
covered  those  of  Mr  Hay  with  an  expression  which  the 
latter  felt  to  be  peculiarly  striking. 

"Certainly  I  do,"  replied  the  novelist,  though  his 
answer  was  almost  mechanical. 

**  I  will  help  you,"  returned  the  boy. 

"You  I     Will  you?" 

"  Yes  I     I  have  come  here  to  do  it  I " 

"I — I  am  particularly  obliged  to  you,"  said  Hay, 
with  heartfelt  thankfulness.     "  Which  is  the  way  out  ?" 

"There  is  another,  and  he  must  get  away  too,"  ob- 
served the  boy. 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  the  old  gentleman  in  brown  ?  Yes, 
yod  are  right,  he  must  get  out  likewise." 

"  The  old  gentleman  in  brown  ?"  repeated  the  boy,  a 
little  puzzled. 

*<  Yes ;  do  you  not  know  about  him.  He  came  in  with 
me  to-night. 
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The  boy  smiled.  "  We  must  not  go  near  hira,"  he 
said. 

*'  Oh  yes,  we  must,"  returned  Hay  quickly.  "  It  was 
to  serve  me  that  he  came  into  this  dangerous  place,  and 
I  cannot  leave  him  in  it." 

The  boy  smiled  again,  then  an  expression  of  earnest- 
ness came  into  his  <K>untenance,  and  advancing,  he  laid 
his  thin  hand  on  Hay's  arm  and  said — 

"  You'll  not  reveal  anything  I  may  tell  you  ?"  • 

"  No,  I  swear  I  will  not,"  returnea  the  novelist,  tak- 
ing the  wasted  hand  between  both  his  own  and  gently 
pressing  it. 

"I  believe  you,"  said  the  lad,  perfectly  satisfied. 
**  Now,  the  old  gentleman  with  the  wig  and  spectacles 
was  no  other  than  our  Captain." 

^'  Nonsense  ?"  exclaimed  Hay,  starting  back. 

"  True,"  repeated  the  boy.  "  But  I  havn't  time  now 
to  tell  you  more.  We  must  work  fast,  for  some  of  them 
may  come  on  us." 

"  Well,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Who  is  the  other  that  is 
to  be  rescued  ?" 

*^  They  have  him  in  the  chamber  beside  Govan  Bess. 
They  have  tortured  him,  and  they  mean  to  do  it  again.'' 

"  Good  gracious  I     What  has  he  done  ?" 

"  Nothing.  Only  he  won't  tell  where  Sail  and  the 
little  girl  are." 

Of  course  the  novelist  could  make  nothing  of  this 
answer.  He  concluded  that  the  man  to  be  rescued  was 
one  of  the  gang  who  had  broken  some  of  the  laws  of  the 
society  and  was  being  punished  for  it,  and  that  this  boy 
wanted  him  to  make  his  escape. 

^'  Well,  you  want  him  to  get  off?"  he  said,  looking  at 
the  boy  inquiringly. 

*'  Yes,  and  you  must  help  me  and  him  too,  for  I  know 
he'll  not  be  able  to  walk  alone." 

«  With  all  my  heart.     Where  is  he  ?" 

"  In  the  next  chamber.     Come." 

Hay  needed  no  second  invitation,  but  at  once  followed 
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the  youth,  who  led  him  forth  and  closed  the  door  o£  his 
cell. 

**  Lock  this,'  whispered  his  little  guide. 

The  novelist  did  as  requested,  when  the  boj  took  out 
the  key  and  hid  it  in  the  cavity  from  whence  he  at  first 
took  it. 

Holding  the  torch  high  above  his  head,  he  made  his 
way  carefully  to  the  other  side  of  the  place  in  which 
they  now  were,  where  was  another  door,  very  much  like 
that  of  the  chamber  they  had  just  left.  In  another 
cavity  in  the  wall  the  boy  got  the  key  of  it,  and  putting 
it  into  the  lock,  asked  Hay  to  turn  it. 

The  latter  hesitated  a  moment,  fearing  that  the  boy 
was  playing  him  falsely,  but  one  close  glance  into  the 
ethereal-looking  face  and  mystical  eyes  re-assured  him, 
and  boldly  he  turned  the  key,  when  the  lock  shot  back 
with  a  harsh  grating  sound. 

"  Those  bolts — draw  them,"  said  the  boy,  pointing 
with  his  finger  to  three  heavy  bars  of  iron  which  were 
run  into  the  stone  stanchions. 

These  were  quickly  undone,  and  the  door  swung 
back,  giving  a  revelation  of  the  damp,  black  cell 
within. 

The  boy  held  the  torch  forward  and  peered  within. 
The  light  fell  fitfully  on  a  couch,  on  which  lay  a  human 
figure — ^motionless. 

*'  Do  you  see  him  ?"  asked  the  boy,  looking  anxiously 
into  the  novelist's  face. 

"  I  see  something,"  was  the  answer,  in  the  same  sub- 
dued tone ;  ^'  but  whether  be  is  alive  or  not  I  can  t 
tell." 

A  groan  from  the  figure  on  the  couch  put  this  matter 
beyond  doubt,  and  they  entered  ;  the  boy  first  with  the 
torch,  and  Hay  following  close  behind. 

They  bent  over  the  knife-grinder,  and  found  that  he 
was  earnestly  regarding  them. 

"  We  come  to  save  you,"  whispered  the  boy. 

^'  Tae  save  me,  ma  man  ?"  said  Hugh,  and  then  he 
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pressed  his  white  lips  together  to  restrain  a  cry  of  pain, 
which  was  like  to  come  forth. 

"  Yes.    This  gentleman  will  help  you  away." 

"  God  bless  him  and  you,  if  ye  are  no  deceivin'  me," 
said  Hugh,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  Indeed  we  are  not,"  said  Hay.  At  least  I  have 
every  confidence  in  this  boy,  though  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore. But  who  are  you  ?  Surely  you  are  not  one  of  the 
gang  of  robbers  ?" 

"  Wha,  me  ?     Guid  sake,  what  pits  that  in  yer  heid  ?" 

The  novelist  looked  at  the  boy. 

"  No,  no,  he  is  not;  he  is  a  prisoner  like  yourself," 
said  the  lad  eagerly. 

"  A — prisoner  I"  said  the  novelist,  looking  narrowly 
and  eagerly  into  Hugh's  face.  "  I — surely  I  have  seen 
you  before,  and  that  lately.     Where  was  it?" 

^^  I  dinna  ken,"  responded  Hugh.  **  I  never  seen  you 
afore." 

"  Dear  me  I  dear  me  1  where  was  it  ?"  mused  the 
novelist.  '^  And  the  voice  too,  the  tone,  the  language. 
I  am  not  in  a  mistake,  but  where  was  it  ?" 

**0h,  yer  mistaken,  sir,"  replied  Hugh,  groan- 
ing again,  for  the  agony  of  his  bruised  limb  was 
terrific. 

"  No  I  am  not.  Ha — ves  I  I  remember  now.  In  the 
court.  It  was  in  the  court.  You  had  charge  of  the 
little  girl— one  of  the  witnesses.     Was  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Ye'r  quite  richt." 

**  I  knew  it — I  knew  it.  I  never  forget  a  face  when 
I  first  see  it." 

"  Nor  I ;  and  I  never  saw  vou  afore." 

"  May  be  so.  I  have  not  been  long  in  Glasgow. 
Come  then,  let  us  go.  This  boy  is  kind  enough  to  set 
us  both  at  liberty." 

^*  He  can't  walk  himself,"  said  the  boy,  looking  at 
the  wounded  leg. 

Hay  looked  likewise,  and  at  sight  of  the  bloody  limb 
they  started  back  aghast. 
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"  God  help  us  I  have  the  monsters  done  that  ?*'  ejacu- 
lated the  novelist. 

«  Yes — and  they  will  do  the  same  to  the  other  one 
to-morrow  if  he  is  here.     Be  quick." 

^^  In  Heaven's  name,  let  us  go  I"  said  Hay,  whose 
heart  was  now  overflowing  with  sympathy.  *•  Rise,  sir ; 
try  and  rise,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you  to  where 
you  want  to  go." 

Hugh  looked  suddenly  up,  and  his  face  flushed  with 
anger,  for  a  thought  had  struck  him. 

"This  is  a  trick,"  he  said — "a  cursed  diabolical 
trick,  to  get  me  to  divulge  the  secret.  But  I  m  fly  for 
ye.  Gae  wa,  and  let  me  dee  here,  for  dee  I  will  rather 
than  tell  whaur  that  puir  innocent  lammie  is." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Hay  earnestly,  at  the 
same  time  holding  up  his  right  hand.  '*  I  take  God  to 
witness  that  you  are  mistaken,  at  least  in  me,  and  I  am 
sure  in  this  boy  too ;  for  if  it  were  a  trick,  why  should  1 
be  made  one  of  the  actors  ?  I  am  a  prisoner  here,  like 
yourself,  and  we  can  both  go  together.  Do  not  doubt 
me,  pray  don't,  or  you  may  loose  this  chance  for  both  of 


us." 


"  No,  do  not  doubt,"  said  the  boy,  laying  his  tremb- 
ling hand  on  Hugh's  shoulder.  **  I  was  sorry  for  you 
when  I  heard  them  saying  you  were  to  be  tortured. 
And  I  loved  Sail,  too,  for  she  was  kind  to  me,  and 
sometimes  spoke  to  me  about  things  I  wanted  to  know. 
Oh  I  I  want  to  leave  this  place  and  go  to  her.  I  will 
not  live  long.  I  know  I  am  dying,  and  do  not  want  to 
die  here.     Do  let  me  go  away  with  you  ?" 

"  Are  you  little  Wullie  ?  asked  Hugh,  while  sud- 
denly a  look  of  deep  interest  came  into  his  pale  face. 

"  Yes — I  am  Willie,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  Then  I  doot  ye  nae  langer,"  responded  the  knife- 
grinder  ;  "for  Mrs  Bl ,  Sail  I  mean,  is  no  a  woman 

to  be  deceived,  and  she  I  ken  wad  trust  ye." 

"  Oh  I  Did  she  speak  about  me  ?"  asked  the  boy  with 
a  glad  smile. 
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••Ay  did  she — aften.     Yes,  my  puir  laddie,  ye'se 
gang  wi'  me  to  her,  and  meyhe  her  nnrsin'  wall  bring 


ve  roon'." 


'^  No,  no,  I  am  dying ;  bat  I  want  her  to  talk  to  me, 
and  teach  me,*'  said  the  boy,  as  a  yearning  look  came 
from  hia  eyes. 

"  Now,  we  had  better  be  off,*'  said  the  novelist.  '*  My 
idea  is  that  it  is  ansafe    to    delay   oar    flight    one 


moment. ' 


"  Ye'r  richt,  sir.     Forgie  me  for  dooting  ye." 

"  Nay,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  yon  coald  do  ; 
but  now  that  you  are  convinced,  don't  let  us  stay  another 
minute." 

Hugh  rose  from  the  couch,  but  suddenly  uttered  a 
low,  sharp  cry,  and  fell  back  again. 

"  God  help  me,  I  canna  stand,"  he  murmured ;  *<  and 
boo  wull  I  ever  be  able  to  walk  to  Billy  Barton's  ?" 

**  Lean  on  me — lean  on  me  as  heavy  as  you  like," 
said  Hay,  helping  him  up  again. 

"  It's  nae  use,"  responded  Hugh,  sadly.  **  I  canna 
mark  that  richt  fit  to  the  grund." 

"  OhI  1  know,  I  know,"  said  Willie,  eagerly  ;  "just 
stay  a  moment.  I  know  where  the  crutches  are,  and 
will  go  for  a  pair." 

"  That's  it,"  returned  the  novelist,  with  animation. 

**  Run,  run,  and  get  them." 

Willie  put  the  torch  into  Hay's  hand,  and  went  as 
£Rst  as  his  weak  strength  would  enable  him. 

^'  Heavens  I  I  trust  nothing  will  occur  to  mar  our 
project,"  said  Hay,  nervously,  as  they  waited  for  the 
boy's  return. 

"  Amen  to  that,"  said  Hugh ;  and  as  he  uttered  it  the 
novelist  noticed  his  white  £sice  grow  whiter,  and,  with  a 
groan,  the  poor  tortured  man  fell  back  insensible.  Pain 
and  excitement  had  again  overpowered  him. 

"  Merciful  Providence,  he  has  fainted  I"  cried  Hay 
in  an  agony  of  fear  and  apprehension. 

He  cast  his  eyes  about,  and  saw  the  jug  on  the  floor. 
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He  took  it  up— a  few  drops  of  water  still  remained  in  it, 
and  these  he  dashed  in  the  knife-grinder's  fiuse. 

With  joy  he  saw  sensibility  returning,  and  was 
eagerly  watching  when  Willie  came  back  witt^  the 
crutches. 

'*  Quick  1 "  whispered  .the  boy.  '*  I  thought  I  heard 
some  one  in  the  rooms  above." 

"  Oh,  God,  forsake  us  not  at  this  moment  I  "  ejacu- 
lated Hay,  casting  his  eyes  upwards,  and  speaking  in  a 
tone  of  deepest  fervour. 

Hugh  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled.  He  had  heard  the 
words,  and  they  inspired  him  with  faith,  hope^  and 
strength. 

He  made  another  effort  to  rise,  and  succeeded.  Willie 
put  the  crutches  tinder  his  arms,  and  with  them  he  was 
able  to  support  himself  on  his  sound  leg ;  but  the  agony 
of  the  other  was  greatly  increased  when  it  hung  down 
towards  the  ground. 

Heroically,  however,  and  without  even  a  groan,  Hugh 
bore  the  pain,  and  began  to  totter  towards  the  door  of  the 
dungeon.  The  novelist  went  behind  ready  to  catch  him 
in  his  arms  if  he  should  fall,  and  Willie  walked  before 
with  the  torch  to  lead  the  way,  after  securing  the  door 
of  the  cell  and  putting  the  key  in  its  place.  In  this  roan* 
ner  they  made  their  way  through  the  unfurnished  cham- 
bers. Their  progress  was  slow;  for,  despite  Hugh's 
anxiety,  he  could  not  walk  fast,  and  more  than  oiicl^  he 
reeled  and  was  on  the  point  of  falling  to  the  ground. 

Intense  excitement,  however,  kept  him  up ;  and  after 
incredible  exertion,  and  the  endurance  of  the  most  excru- 
ciating agony,  they  gained  the  outer  doorway  and 
emerged  into  the  close.  Here  Willie  extinguished  the 
torch,  for  the  light  from  the  street  now  served  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  Trongate. 

"  Now,  which  direction  shall  we  take  ?  "  asked  the 
novelist,  in  a  hurried  whisper. 

<*  Doon  the  Sautmarket,"  Hugh  managed  to  articu- 
late. 

7  N 
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Leaving  the  front  of  the  Tontine,  they  with  great  dif- 
ficolt J  crossed  over ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  turned  the 
corner  into  the  Saltmarket,  wheii  Hagh  uttered  a  deep 
groan  and  sunk  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  no- 
velist. 

'^  It's  nae  use ;  I  maun  yield/'  lie  muttered. 

"  Oh  dear  I  Oh  dear  I  What  is  to  be  done? ''  cried 
Hay  in  the  greatest  consternation. 

Willie  also  seemed  hopelessly  puzzled,  when,  chancing 
to  cast  his  eye  into  a  wide  entry,  he  spied  a  barrow. 
Fortunately  it  was  not  chained,  and  he  drew  it  forth. 

"  That's  Providence,"  said  Hay,  with  heartfelt  thank- 
fulness. 

*'  It's  an  answer  to  yer  prayer,"  observed  Hugh. 

Willie  looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other  with 
his  strange,  wondering  eyes,  but  said  nothing. 

With  a  little  assistance  Hugh  got  upon  the  barrow, 
and  the  novelist  wheeled  him  along  with  ease. 

When  more  than  half-way  dovm  the  street,  the  knife- 
grinder  directed  them  to  turn  into  a  narrow  lane  to  the 
right,  along  which  they  went,  seeing  and  meeting  no- 
body. 

After  proceeding  a  considerable  distance  and  taking 
many  directions,  they  found  themselves  at  length  in  a 
quiet,  concealed  nook  of  a  place — a  kind  of  little  court 
or  square,  whose  entrance  was  by  a  somewhat  long  pas- 
sage from  a  small  street,  which  was  itself  a  bye-street, 
and  subject  to  no  thoroughfare.  It  was  a  spot  the  most 
quiet  and  ;secluded.  The  houses,  not  more  than  three 
storeys,  were  well  built  and  clean  looking.  Humble  they 
were,  and  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes;  but  there 
may  be  poverty  without  crime  and  without  disgrace,  and 
the  dwellers  in  the  Corner,  as  the  little  square  was  called, 
were  for  the  most  part  honest  and  respectable,  loving 
order  and  harmony. 

It  was  here,  in  the  corner  house,  at  the  top  of  the  stair, 
where  dwelt  Billv  Barton  and  his  wife — it  was  here 

ft) 

where  Sail  and  Lucy  had  found  a  place  of  refuge. 
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And  for  such  a  purpose  the  spot  was  an  admirable  one. 
To  those  who  did  not  really  know  of  its  existence,  its 
presence  was  very  unlikely  to  be  discovered,  for  the  pas- 
sage by  which  it  was  reached  had  every  appearance  of 
being  a  blind  ally  leading  to  stables  and  cellars. 

Into  this  little  square,  then,  Hugh  was  wheeled  on 
the  barrow  by  the  novelist,  and  crossing  over,  they  came 
to  a  halt  at  the  doorway  of  the  building,  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  dwelt  the  actor  and  his  wife. 

'^  Oh,  these  stairs  I  hoo  am  I  ever  to  get  up  them  ?*' 
groaned  the  knife-grinder,  as  he  endeavoured  to  get  off 
the  barrow. 

'*  Courage,  my  poor  friend,  courage,"  whispered  Hay. 
'^  This  is  the  last  effort  you  will  have  to  make.  Once 
up  there,  and  I  suppose  you  will  be  among  friends." 

"  Ay,  ye'r  richt,  sir,  ye'r  richt,"  returned  Hugh  with 
animation,  while  a  joyful  smile  broke  on  his  pale  coun- 
tenance; **I  wull  be  amang  friends,  and  I'll  be  ance 
mair  aside  my  wee  lammie." 

In  the  new  strength  imparted  by  this  glad  anticipa- 
tion, Hugh,  with  the  assistance  of  Hay,  crawled  from 
the  barrow,  and  took  the  stilts  which  Willie  eagerly 
held  out  to  him,  and  making  a  prodigious  effort,  he  made 
up  the  steps,  and  sunk  down  exhausted  at  Billy's  door. 

**  Is  this  the  place  ?"  asked  the  novelist. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hugh.  "  But  stop  I— oh,  stop  ! 
Dinna  mak  a  fuss,  for  if  we  gang  in  slap-dash,  Mrs 
Blair  and  Lucy  will  be  puttin'  aboot." 

The  novelist  knocked  several  times  in  a  low  and 
gentle  manner,  but  of  course  they  were  unheard,  for  all 
the  inmates  had  gone  to  rest. 

He  knocked  again  and  louder,  and  listening,  they 
heard  a  soft  foot  and  the  rustling  of  garments  within, 
llien  there  was  a  whispering ;  and  at  length  a  voice, 
which  Hugh  knew  to  be  Billy's,  asked — 

"Who's  there?" 

"  It's  ine,"  replied  Hugh,  as  cheerfully  as  he  could 
speak. 
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'^  Hurrah  !*'  shouted  the  actor,  in  his  glad,  cheerfnl 
voice  ;  and  there  was  clapping  of  hands,  while  the  door 
was  being  unlocked  and  thrown  open — a  thing  which 
was  no  sooner  done  than  a  little  figure  in  white  danced 
out  upon  the  threshold,  exclaiming — 

"  Ob,  Hugh,  we  thought  you  would  never  come." 

But  with  a  frightened  cry  it  drew  back  when  a  dim 
light  from  within  showed  the  outlines  of  the  novelist 
and  "Willie,  and  the  form  of  Hugh  lying  on  the  stair. 

Billy  and  Mrs  Blair,  who  were  a  little  further  back, 
were  likewise  astonished  and  alarmed,  and  the  first  im- 
pulse of  the  actor  was  to  close  the  door  again. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  friends,  pray,  don't  be  alarmed," 
said  Hay.  "  We  bring  you  your  firiend,  but  he  is  lame 
a  bit,  and  wants  a  little  help  and  a  little  nursing,  and 

"  Oh  I  what  is  it  V*  cried  Sail,  darting  out  and  bend- 
ing over  the  prostrate  knife-grinder.  "  What  is  it, 
Hugh? — what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"God  bless  me  I  Yes — what  is  it?"  echoed  Billy, 
equally  distressed. 

"  Naething — that  is  no  muckle,"  replied  Hugh  in  a 
faint  tone. 

**  Oh!  do  help  me  in  with  him  ;  he  is  very  weak," 
cried  the  novelist,  earnestly. 

"  Bring  him  into  our  room  and  lay  him  on  the  bed," 
exclaimed  Sail. 

The  kind-hearted  actor,  now  all  alacrity,  helped  Hay 
to  carry  the  knife-grinder  into  the  apartment  which 
Sail  had  just  mentioned,  where  they  laid  him  on  the 
soft  and  warm  couch. 

"  Oh  I  Huph,  dear  Hugh,  how  pale  and  ill  you  are," 
said  Sail.   "  Have  you  met  with  an  accident,  or  what  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  boy,  who  had  remained  be- 
hind to  shut  and  lock  the  door,  and  who  now  came  in. 

"What  I  Willie,"  exclaimed  Sail,  gazing  at  him  in 
amazement ;  you — you  here  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  rescued  him,"  answered  Willie,  proudly. 
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"  Rescued  him  I  from  where  ? — ^from  what  ?*' 

"  From  the  dungeon," 

"  Ha  I  they  captured  him  and  carried  him  off?" 

Willie  nodded. 

*^  And  this  lameness ;  was  he — was  he 

'*  Yes ;  Go  van  Bess." 

**  Oh,  heavens  V*  exclaimed  Sail,  clasping  her  hands, 
and  bending  in  horror  and  sympathy  over  Hugh." 

**  Only  one  leg,"  remarked  Willie.  "  They  meant  to 
take  the  other  one  to-morrow,  and  the  arms  afterwards 
if  he  wouldn't  tell,  but  I  got  him  out,  and  I  have  come 
with  him.     You'll  not  send  me  back  again,  Sibil?" 

And  the  boy  looked  at  her  so  wistfully  with  his  large 
eves. 

<<And  this  other  gentleman?"  said  Sail,  looking 
suspiciously  at  the  novelist. 

"  He  was  a  prisoner,  too,"  said  Willie ;  "  and  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  him  Hugh  could  not  have  got  along." 

"  Bless  you,  sir,  bless  you,"  cried  Sail,  in  bursting 
thankfulness. 

By  this  time  Lucy  was  folded  to  Hugh's  heart,  and 
lay  sobbing  on  his  bosom,  while  the  knife-grinder  was 
fondling  her  with  intense  solicitude,  and  whispering  en- 
dearing names  in  her  ear. 

^^  Shall  I  prepare  warm  water  ?"  asked  one  who  had 
not  yet  spoken,  but  who  had  nevertheless  been  looking 
on  with  kindly  interest. 

"  If  you  please,  Mrs  Barton,"  replied  Sail,  pressing 
her  hands. 

The  good  little  woman,  in  whose  eyes  tears  were 
already  standing,  turned  away  and  hastened  to  provide 
what  she  foresaw  would  be  necessary. 

*'  The  barrow,"  whispered  Willie  to  the  novelist. 

**  Ah  !  true ;  it  must  go  back.     1*11  take  it." 

"  No,  no — dinna,"  exclaimed  Hugh  anxiously.  "  Our 
escape  may  be  discovered,  and  they  may  be  seekin'  for 
us  in  the  streets." 

**  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Billy. 
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"We  took  a  barrow  from  an  entry  in  the  Salt- 
market,  replied  Hay. 

«  M*Pade*s  entry,"  added  Willie.    ' 

"  I'll  take  it  back,"  said  Billy  promptly. 

"  0,  dear,  no ;  that  will  be  too  mucli  trouble,"  cried 
the  novelist. 

"  Trouble,  my  dear  sir.  You  don't  know  Billy  Bar- 
ton." 

"  Fagues,  no,"  observed  Hugh,  throwing  on  the  actor 
a  glance  of  pride. 

"  But  you'll  do  by  and  by,"  continued  Billy. 

"  I  hope  sae,"  added  Hugh. 

Billy  ran  off  to  dress,  and  the  moment  he  had  done  so 
he  left  the  house  to  take  back  the  barrow. 

"  And  you  have  suffered  all  this  for  us  ?"  said  Sail  in 
a  tone  of  deep  emotion,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  Hugh's 
hot  brow. 

"  I'm  far  mair  than  paid,"  replied  Hugh,  glancing  up 
at  her,  and  patting  Lucy's  velvet  cheek.  **  Dae  ye 
think  for  a  moment  that  I  wad  betray  you  and  this  in- 
nocent into  their  blood-thirsty  hands  ? 

"  But  they  would  have  killed  you." 

"  That  wad  only  hae  been  if  Heaven  wuUed,  and,  ye 
see,  Heaven  didna  sae  wull,  for  it  raised  up  a  deliverer. 
Puir  Willie,  we  maun  be  kind  to  him,  Mrs  Blair.  I 
dinna  think  he  looks  ower  healthy." 

"  Will  you  let  me  die  with  you  ?"  pleaded  the  boy, 
clasping  his  thin  hands  and  looking  at  Sail  beseech- 
ingly. 

"  Dee,"  echoed  Hugh.  "  Hoots ;  dinna  think  o*  that, 
ma  laddie.  Ye  hae  been  confined  in  yon  den  o'  a  place 
till  yer  speerits  hae  sunk,  but  ye'U  get  a'  richt  noo." 

Willie  shook  his  head,  and  again  asked  Sail  with 
pleading  lips  if  she  would  let  him  die  beside  her. 

Sail,  who  knew  better  the  stage  of  wasting  consump- 
tion which  the  boy  had  reached,  bent  down,  folded  him 
in  her  arms,  and  whispered  "  Yes." 
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Ob,  what  a  beam  of  thankful  joy  shot  from  tbe 
Ittstroas  eyes  as  he  received  the  assurance. 

'*  And  you  will  tell  me  things  ?"  he  asked,  with  a 
strange  gaze. 

"  What  things  ?"  she  inquired* 

"  Things  I  want  to  know,"  he  replied. 

"What  about?" 

"About  death — and — and  the  being  they  call  God, 
and  where  I  am  going  when  I  die.  Oh,  I  do  want  to 
know  all  that.    I  have  wanted  to  know  it  so  long." 

"  My  poor  boy,  I  can  tell  you  very  little  about  it," 
whispered  Sail,  as  she  sadly  shook  her  head.  '<  I  am 
far  too  ignorant  of  such  things  myself,  but  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  know,  and  Hugh  will  put  you  right  in  the  matter/' 

"  Oh,  will  you,  sir?  Will  you  tell  me?"  pleaded  the 
boy,  now  turning  his  eyes  on  Hugh* 

^'  As  far  as  I  can,  my  laddie,"  answered  the  knife- 
grinder. 

*'  Now^  that  must  satisfy  you,"  said  Sail.  "  Come 
with  me  and  I  will  see  you  put  to  bed,  for  you  are  cold 
and  shivering." 

She  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  bore  him  from  the 
room. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  back,"  whis- 
pered Lucy,  as  she  kissed  him  again  and  again. 

"  I  ken  ye  are,  my  pet,"  said  the  gratified  Hugh. 

He  was  so  soothed  and  delighted  by  the  child's  ca- 
resses that  he  felt  not  at  the  moment  any  pain  in  his 
bruised  limb. 

In  a  few  moments  Mrs  Barton  and  Sail  returned,  the 
one  bearing  a  basin  of  hot  water  wherewith  to  bathe  the 
leg,  and  the  other  ointment  and  bandages  to  dress  it. 

When  it  was  uncovered,  an  exclamation  of  horror 
burst  from  every  lip,  for,  from  the  ancle  to  the  knee,  it 
presented  a  mass  of  black  and  bloody  flesh. 

"  The  monsters  I"  said  Sail,  grinding  her  teeth  toge- 
ther.   '^  For  this  and  all  else  we  shall  yet  be  revenged." 

And,  as  she  spoke,  the  old  demoniacal  expression  was 
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on  her  face— -the  expression  that  had  been  absent  for 
more  than  a  year.  There  was  a  strong  passion  in  her 
nature  still.  Circumstances  bad  calmed  and  subdued 
it,  but  there  was  a  purpose  cherished  deeply  in  her 
heart,  and  many  a  time  had  she  sworn  in  secret  that 
that  purpose  would  one  day  be  fulfilled.  Her  revenge 
was  only  sleeping,  not  extinguished.  She  waSy  in  shorty 
hiding  her  time ! 

The  crushed  leg  was  washed  and  dressed,  and  Hugh, 
greatly  relieved  by  the  operation,  and  much  soothed  by 
the  kind  faces  and  voices  around  him,  became  drowsy 
and  sunk  into  a  blissful  slumber. 

Billy  returned  and  insisted  on  Mr  Hay  sharing  his 
bed  with  him  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

"  Mary,  dear,"  he  added,  "  you  and  Mrs  Blair  must 
betake  yourselves  to  the  spare  bed." 

**  With  pleasure,  Billy  dear,"  responded  the  affection- 
ate Mary. 

In  half-an-hour  all  had  retired,  and  many  had  sunk 
into  a  sleep  as  calm  as  that  which  now  hovered  in  gen- 
tleness and  peace  over  the  spirit  of  Hugh  the  knife- 
grinder. 

In  the  Tontine  Close  there  was  also  silence.  The 
flight  of  the  prisoners  and  Willie  was  not  yet  dis- 
covered. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

WHICH  SHOWS  HOW  THE  DISCOVERT  OF  THE  ESCAPE  OF 

HUGH  AND  THE  NOVELIST  AFFECTED  THE  GANO  ; 

ALSO,  HOW  MESSRS  SHUFFLE  AND  SLEEK 

DUPED  MB  DEXTER. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  oonstemation  and  rage 
experienced  by  the  gang  in  the  Tontine  Close  when  they 
discovered  that  Hugh  and  the  Novelist  had  both  made 
their  escape.  This  astounding  fact  was  first  discovered 
by  Rudio,  when  in  the  morning  he  descended  into  the 
dungeon  with  bread  and  water  for  the  knife-grinder. 
He  expected  to  hear  his  groans  the  moment  the  trap- 
door was  opened,  bat  to  his  surprise  all  was  silent. 

**  He  must  either  be  asleep  or  dead,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  slowly  descended  on  the  board.  ^^  And 
vet  I  can't  make  out  how  he  should  be  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  Bess  must  have  squeezed  him  sore  enough 
to  keep  him  awake,  but  she  didn't  touch  him  in  a  vital 
place.  What  a  muff  he  is  to  stick  out  as  he's  doing. 
Hilloa  1  what  the  devil  does  this  mean  ?" 

This  latter  exclamation  was  caused  by  Rudio  perceiv- 
ing that  the  couch  was  empty.  This  he  discovered  be- 
fore he  left  the  board,  and  so  amazed  was  he  that  he 
stood  stone-still  between  the  ropes,  and  gazed  with  open 
mouth  and  eyes  upon  the  deserted  pallet. 

Then,  holding  forward  the  torch  and  satisfying  him- 
self that  Hugh  really  was  not  there,  he  looked  round 
the  chamber  in  all  directions.  He  examined  the  floor, 
behind  the  firame,  beneath  the  oouch,  everywhere ;  and 
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SO  small  was  the  cell,  that  it  took  him  but  a  very  short 
time  to  see  that  the  prisooer  was  actually  gone. 

He  sprang  to  the  door.  It  was  locked  as  securely  as 
it  was  wont. 

Amazed  and  puzzled  beyond  measure,  Rudio  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  couch,  and,  in  the  extremity  of 
wonder,  did  what  most  people  would  do  in  like  circum- 
stances— he  scratched  his  head. 

He  scratched  his  head  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The 
action  relieved  and  enlightened  him  not  a  bit. 

"  Well,  if  this  aint  the  queerest  thing  ever  was,"  he 
muttered.  '*  My  eye,  won^t  the  Captain  be  in  a  pretty 
pickle.     Lord,  I  must  not  sit  here." 

He  leapt  upon  the  board  and  rung  the  bell  furiously, 
a  hint  which  those  above  took  to  raise  him  quickly  up. 

^'  You're  in  a  hurry  this  morning,  Budio,''  observed 
one  of  the  men  who  was  at  the  wheel. 

''I  should  think,  rather,"  answered  Rudio,  dashing 
from  the  board  and  leaving  the  apartment  at  a  speed 
which  led  the  astonished  men  to  suppose  that  he  had 
suddenly  gone  mad. 

He  ran  up  the  private  stair  to  the  Captain's  room,  and 
broke  in  upon  the  latter  as  he  sat  in  his  dressing-gown 
shaving  himself. 

"  Oh,  Captain,  here's  a-go,"  he  exclaimed.  "  The 
dungeon  is  empty." 

**  Empty  ? — ^fool  what  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  Cap- 
tain, suspending  his  shaving  operations,  and  looking 
angrily  at  Rudio. 

*'  I  just  mean  what  I  say,  Captain.  I  have  just 
been  down  with  the  prisoner's  breakfast,  and  the  bird  has 
flown." 

"  Dolt,  you  are  drunk.  What  bird  ? — the  fellow  who 
calls  himself  a  novelist  T* 

'^  No,  the  other.  The  one  whom  Govan  Bess  had  in 
her  arms  last  night." 

"  Leave  the  room  you  rascal,  if  you  don't  want  your 
head  cracked,"  roared  the  Captain  in  a  rage* 
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"  It*8  true  Captain  ;  I  swear  it  on  my  soul,"  exclaimed 
Rudio,  in  a  tone  which  made  the  Captain  look  at  him 
more  narrowly. 

He  saw  he  was  not  drunk  as  he  deemed,  but  truly  in 
earnest. 

"  The  prisoner  escaped  from  the  dungeon ! "  he  eja- 
culated, laying  down  the  razor  which  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

"  Ay,  Captain.     It's  a  fact — escaped." 

"  The  prisoner  who  was  tortured  ? "  continued  the 
Captain,  incredulously. 

'*  Ay,  even  so ;  and  what  is  more  amazing,  the  door  is 
locked  and  bolted  all  right.'' 

Without  another  word  the  Captain  started  up,  half 
shaved  as  he  was,  and  rushed  down  the  private  stair 
followed  by  Rudio. 

He  ran  to  the  board,  placed  himself  upon  it,  and  im- 
patiently demanded  to  be  let  down.  The  men  obeyed, 
and  he  vanished. 

In  a  few  moments  the  bell  rang,  and  they  raised  him. 

"  Now,  Captain,  isn't  it  true  ?  "  cried  Rudio,  when  he 
reappeared. 

"Has  any  one  been  in  the  Trap  this  morning?" 
thundered  the  latter. 

"  No ;  I  was  going  there  next,"  replied  Rudio.^ 

"  Here,  men — ^let  me  down  to  it — quick,"  roared  the 
Captain,  rushing  to  the  "  ganger  "  which  was  over  the 
other  under-ground  chamber.  The  hatch  was  raised,  and 
the  Captain  descended. 

"  Curses  on  it,"  they  heard  him  exclaim  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  passion. 

Then  he  demanded  to  be  raised,  and  the  men,  rightly 
interpreting  his  mood,  turned  the  wheel  with  a  will, 
while  Rudio,  stood  at  the  hatchway  breathless  with  fear 
and  suspense. 

*<  Is  he  gone,  too  ?  "  he  whispered,  as  he  fixed  his 
eyes  steadfastly  on  the  watchful  countenance  of  his  supe- 
rior. 
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"  Follow  me,"  hissed  the  Captain,  through  his  close- 
sot  teeth. 

Radio  obeyed,  and  he  led  him  to  the  front  entrance 
and  through  the  subterranean  chambers  to  the  door  of 
the  cells.  They  were  all  secure,  and  the  key  of  each  in 
its  proper  cavity  in  the  wall. 

Having  ascertained  this,  the  Captain,  without  speak- 
ing a  word,  turned  on  his  heel  and  motioned  Rudio  again 
to  follow  him. 

When  they  gained  the  bottom  of  the  stair  which  led  to 
his  own  apartments,  he  paused,  and,  turning  round,  said 
sternly — 

"  Assemble  every  one  in  the  hall !  " 

Saying  which,  he  folded  his  arms,  and  went  hastily  up 
the  steps. 

Rudio  departed  and  did  as  he  was  ordered ;  and  the 
news  went  amongst  them  that  the  prisoners  had  escaped. 
The  intelligence  produced  an  immense  sensation  among 
the  members  of  the  gang.  Such  a  thing  had  never  oc- 
curred before,  and  the  mysterious  character  of  the  escape 
added  to  the  general  excitement. 

In  the  midst  of  their  eager  conversation  the  Captain 
entered,  and  an  involuntary  silence  came  suddenly  over 
the  hall.  His  appearance  was  enough  to  produce  it; 
for  there  was  on  his  countenance  that  which  spoke  of  a 
terrible  storm  surging  within.  His  flushed  brow,  and 
compressed  lips,  and  terrible  sternness  of  manner,  awed 
the  boldest  of  them,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him 
and  followed  his  every  movement. 

He  walked  slowly  towards  the  raised  chair,  and  hav- 
ing ascended  the  steps  which  led  to  it,  he  turned  round, 
folded  his  arms,  and  cast  a  piercing  glance  over  the  as- 
sembled company. 

For  nearly  a  minute  he  remained  silent,  and  that  law- 
less gang  was  subdued  beneath  his  gaze.  At  length  he 
spoke. 

*<  Who  is  he  that  is  the  traitor  amongst  us  ?  '*  and  his 
voice,  though  low,  thrilled  terribly  on  every  heart. 
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No  one  replied. 

^'  I  ask  again,  Who  is  the  traitor  ?  You  must  know 
what  I  mean.  This  morning  we  find  our  two  prisoners 
gone  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  escaped 
without  the  aid  of  one  or  more  of  the  gang*  The  doors 
were  locked  and  barred,  and  the  keys  in  their  usual  con- 
cealment. One  of  the  prisoners  could  not  possibly  walk 
— he  must  have  been  carried.  Treachery,  therefore,  has 
been  done,  and  I  have  assembled  you  here  to  know  who 
has  proved  false.  Now,  listen  to  me.  I  must  know  it ; 
for  they  must  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserve,  or  I  leave 
this  place  and  you  I " 
Up  spoke  Bushy  Bill. 

"  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  Captain  ;  but  I  know  no 
more  about  it  than  an  unborn  baby,  and  that  I'll  swear  I" 
And  he  laid  his  hand  fervently  on  his  breast,  and 
looked  quite  innocent. 

All  the  others  followed  his  example,  and  the  hall  al- 
most resounded  with  the  general  asseverations  of  igno- 
rance and  innocence. 

The  Captain  stood  rigid  and  erect ;  yet  his  eye  ran 
rapidly  from  figure  to  figure,  as  if  he  sought  to  detect 
the  traitor  by  his  hesitatation  or  over-readiness  in  giving 
expression  to  a  denial  of  guilt.  Yet  he  looked  in  vain. 
Every  one  seemed  equally  amazed  and  concerned  at  the 
escape  of  the  two  prisoners. 

A  bitter  smile  broke  on  his  features,  which  wore  a 
marble  calmness.  "  What  avails  this  declaration, '^  be 
said,  '*  against  the  facts  of  the  case?  Those  men  have 
escaped,  and  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
escaped  without  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  of  you. 
What,  then  ?  The  traitor  or  traitors  must  be  lurking 
among  you ;  and  those  who  are  base  enough  to  act  so 
falsely,  will  not  shrink  from  covering  their  treachery 
by  a  lie.  Away,  then,  with  this  ostentatious  denial, 
for  it  can  have  no  weight  with  me." 

"  You  are  too  hard  on  us,  Captain,"  said  Bill,  who 
took  upon  him  to  be  spokesman. 
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"  Too  hard — ^how  ?    I  impeach  no  one  in  particalar.'' 

*'  Well,  that  is  the  worst  of  it — for  you  impeach  us 
all." 

'*  How  can  I  help  it  ?  There  are  the  dungeons  empty, 
yet  secure  as  ever.  The  traitor  has  made  his  marls:, 
and  if  he  himself  is  not  revealed,  all  must  he  suspected. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  until  he  is  known,  every 
one  must  suffer." 

"  Devillish  hard,"  growled  Heavy  Ben ;  and  the  key- 
note being  struck,  the  murmur  became  general  and  deep. 

"  It  is  hard — I  admit  it,"  resumed  the  Captain  ;  "  but 
the  hardship  is  not  of  my  making.  Hard — truly  it  is 
hard — harder,  perhaps,  than  you  yet  think — it  will 
break  up  our  association." 

Every  one  looked  aghast  They  could  not  compre- 
hend this  issue  of  disorganisation.  There  w^as  utter 
silence  in  the  hall. 

**  Well,  lads,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  I  am  your  Cap- 
tain no  longer.  I  leave  you.  Put  another  in  my  stead 
if  you  choose,  but  I  must  go." 

"  Oh,  Captain,  you  are  joking,"  muttered  Ben  in  his 
deep  voice. 

"  No,  I  am  not.  With  this  treachery  undiscovered, 
the  association  is  no  longer  safe  or  practicable.  I  am 
ready  and  willing  to  risk  liberty  and  life  in  defending 
one  or  all  of  you  from  foes  without,  but  when  there  are 
traitors  within,  I  cannot  save  either  you  or  myself.  No 
— I  must  leave  you." 

**  Captain  I"  cried  Bill,  "  we'll  take  the  oath  again, 
every  one  of  us ;  at  least,  those  who  don't,  let  them 
suffer  its  penalty." 

"  Yes,  yes  I"  cried  every  one  with  eagerness. 

The  Captain  paused,  and  for  a  few  moments  seemed 
to  think  deeply. 

**  Swear  it  on  bended  knee,"  he  said ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment every  one  was  kneeling,  with  the  right  hand  held 
towards  heaven. 

Strange  that,  with  beings  who  set  at  nought  and 
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despise  all  law,  both  of  God  and  man,  an  appeal  to 
Heaven  should  yet  be  considered  solemn  and  binding. 
This  speaks  loudly  in  favour  of  a  conviction  within  the 
human  soul  which  no  amount  of  crime  can  eradicate — a 
conviction  of  that  soul's  connection  with  a  being,  all  ob- 
servant and  almighty,  who  is  ready  to  mark  and  right 
to  punish.  It  is  somewhat  striking  to  reflect  on  this, 
that  the  most  lawless  and  profane  and  regardless  are 
moat  familiar  with  oaths,  that  they  resort  most  frequently 
to  them,  and  are  most  strongly  influenced  by  them.  A 
full  and  clear  testimony  this,  that  God  never  leaves 
himself  without  a  witness  in  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
the  most  abandoned  — that  between  Deity,  and  the  vilest 
mortal  who  has  departed  from  the  ways  of  the  Creator, 
the  connection  is  not  lost — ^that  there  is  one  link  or 
another  joining  the  erring  creature  to  the  Divine  Maker 
— a  link,  the  existence  of  which  gives  hope  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoration. 

They  knelt,  every  one  of  them,  and  with  raised  right 
hands  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Captain  and  the 
society. 

When  they  had  taken  it,  no  one  rose,  but  still  kneel- 
ing, every  one  looked  earnestly,  and  in  some  suspense, 
towards  their  leader. 

^'  Is  every  one  here  ?''  asked  the  latter,  sweeping  his 
terrible  eye  again  and  again  over  the  group. 

Bushy  Bill  rose  and  counted  them,  and  he  counted 
one  short. 

"  Ha  I  who  is  it  T  asked  the  Captain,  sternly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  man.  **  We  all  seem 
to  be  here,  too.** 

He  looked  round  and  round,  and  his  eye  fell  on  an 
empty  seat  by  the  fire  which  was  wont  to  be  occupied. 

"  Where  is  Willie  ?"  he  inquired  with  a  start. 

Every  one  looked  to  the  empty  seat,  and  wondered 
that  the  poor  consumptive  boy  was  not  there. 

"  Go  to  where  he  sleeps  and  fetch  him,"  said  the 
Captain,  pointing  to  little  Tip.     And  little  Tip  ran  oif 
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to  execute  the  order.  He  returned  almost  immediately 
with  the  intelligence  that  Willie  was  not  in  his  cot,  nor 
had  he  slept  in  it  that  night. 

^'  I  see  it  now  ?"  exclaimed  the  Captain.  "  He,  it  is, 
who  has  aided,  in  fact  accomplished,  the  escape  of  the 
prisoners.  And  he  has  gone  with  them.  He  had  ever 
a  peculiar  liking  for  Sail,  and  no  douht  he  has  gone  to 
live  with  her.  Friends,  I  have  wronged  you,  and  I  ask 
your  pardon.  We  are  united  again,  true  and  faithfully 
as  ever.  Let  us  remain  so,  for  we  shall  likely  need  to 
stand  hy  each  other.  Our  late  prisoners  will,  in  all 
liklihood,  blab  upon  us,  but  we  have  not  much  to  fear* 
Captain  Sharp  will  not  act  against  us  unless  pushed,  so 
that  he  cannot  help  it.  He  is  wise  enough  to  know  to 
let  us  alone,  at  least,  in  our  stronghold.  But  we  must 
be  wary,  for  they  may  do  us  by  stratagem.  We  have 
eyes,  and  sharp  ones,  too,  let  us  use  them^-use  them  for 
each  other's  benefit  as  well  as  our  own." 

**  Hurrah  I"  shouted  Bushy  Bill,  waviug  his  cap 
over  his  head. 

"  Hurrah  T*  roared  Heavy  Ben,  brandishing  a  huge 
stick. 

"  Hurrah  1"  shouted  every  one,  springing  to  their  feet, 
and  dancing  round  the  Captain. 

But  he  raised  his  hand,  and  they  again  became  silent. 

^'  Listen,*'  he  said.  *^  We  have  been  baulked  this 
time,  but  we  shall  not  cease  the  search.  Sail  must  be 
brought  into  my  power ;  do  you  hear  me,  must  We  are 
not  safe  so  long  as  she  is  at  large,  besides,  I  have  sworn 
to  be  revenged  on  her,  and  I  shall." 

"  We'll  find  her  if  she  is  in  the  country,"  said  Bill, 
resolutely. 

•'  She  is  lurking  in  Glasgow,"  returned  the  Captain. 
"  So  let  us  be  on  the  watch,  and  very  soon  we  shall 
come  upon  her  hiding-place." 

The  Captain's  prophecy  was  not  verified,  however. 
Day  after  day  pas^^ed  ana  no  tidings  could  be  had  ot 
those  they  sought.  Keenly  did  the  members  of  the  gang 
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prowl  about  close  and  court  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
clue  to  their  whereabouts,  but  all  in  vain,  M either  Sail, 
Lucy,  Willie,  nor  the  Novelist  ever  became  visible.  As 
for  Hugh,  they  did  not  expect  that  he  would  be  got 
sight  of,  for  they  well  knew  that  his  crushed  leg  would 
confine  hira  to  his  couch  for  some  time.  One  thing  they 
learned  concerning  him,  and  it  was  this — that  he  had 
not  returned  to  his  own  house.  They  therefore  con- 
cluded that  he  and  Sail  were  in  the  same  hiding  place  ; 
further  than  this  they  could  neither  know  nor  conjecture. 
Thus  again  was  villany  baffled,  and  the  wrong-doers 
deprived  of  their  victims.  The  two  poor  fugitives,  whose 
persons  were  eagerly  desired  by  many — whose  lives 
were  sought  by  at  least  one — the  outcast  woman,  in 
whose  heart  yet  dwelt  many  good  aspirations,  and  who 
cherished  some  good  and  holy  resolutions,  and  the  help- 
less child  whom  she  had  taken  under  her  care — were 
once  more  comparatively  safe  from  those  who  unrighte- 
ously sought  them,  that  they  might  traffic  in  them,  and 
gratify  their  darkest  passions  over  them,  for  they  had 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  lost  all  clue  to  their  where- 
abouts. Yet,  oh!  how  very  critical  is  their  position? 
How  can  they  hop^  long  to  elude  their  ruthless  foes, 
who  are  so  subtle,  and  so  many-eyed — whose  cunning  is 
equal  to  their  unscrupulousness  ?  Great  as  Glasgow  is, 
and  innumerable  as  are  its  nooks  and  retirements — yea, 
remote  and  secluded  as  is  the  house  in  the  corner  which 
they  now  tenanted — accident  may  at  any  moment  lead 
to  their  discovery.  Could  they  remain  constantly  within 
doors,  they  might  maintain  their  privacy  and  safety 
long  enough ;  but  their  social  and  bodily  wants  called 
them  abroad.  They  have  their  bread  to  earn,  and  to  do 
this  they  must  go  out  amongst  their  fellows  into  the 
busy  paths  of  life — for  the  bread  and  raiment  which 
nourishes  and  protects  these  frail  bodies  of  ours  are  not 
to  be  got  by  the  fireside — yea,  the  fireside  itself  is  not 
to  be  got  without  pushing  about  in  the  struggling  arena 
of  life.     Chiefly  and  especially  must  this  be  done  by 
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those  whom  poverty  has  taken  for  its  own,  who  require 
to  take  the  day's  work  to  pay  for  the  day's  wants.  It 
is  impossible  that  they  can  remain  long  inactive  or  away 
from  the  places  where  men  jostle  together,  and  by  jost- 
ling procure  a  subsistence.  Now,  those  to  whom  we 
refer  were  poor.  Hugh  was  poor.  As  a  knife-grinder, 
he  was  able  when  in  health  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood, 
hut  nothing  more.  And  now,  when  unable  to  work, 
he  had  not  money  to  keep  him  from  want.  Mr  Hay 
the  novelist  was  likewise  poor.  This  fact  we  suppose 
we  hardly  require  to  state — ^for  where  shall  we  find  an 
author  who  is  rich  ?    One  or  two  there  are  in  these  davs 

m 

who  have  been  lucky  enough  to  draw  a  prize  from  the 
lottery-bag  of  fortune,  and  are  swimming  smoothly  on 
with  the  current,  their  head  well  above  water  ;  but  Mr 
Hay  was  not  one  of  these.  Like  hundreds,  he  was  offer- 
ing up  a  fine  heart  and  well-stored  mind  on  the  altar  of 
literature,  being  but  fitfully  employed,  and  miserably 
paid  for  those  productions  of  his  pen  which  booksellers 
or  editors  condescended  to  accept.  His  profession  he 
loved  with  all  his  heart,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  work  on  at  it,  hoping  that  he  would  make  a  hit  some 
day  and  become  rich,  but  prepared,  at  the  same  time,  to 
battle  on  without  hitting,  if  he  might  only  earn  what 
was  requisite  to  keep  his  back  and  belly  going ;  for,  you 
see,  men  of  intellect,  of  high  thought,  and  poetic  ima- 
gination, must  live  on  the  gross  things  called  bread  and 
butter,  just  as  much  as  those  who  don't  use  their 
brains  much,  or  who  have  few  brains  to  use.  The  short 
and  long  of  the  matter,  then,  was  that  Mr  Hay  was  poor, 
and  could  not  afford  to  live  in  idleness  in  the  house  of 
Billy  Barton. 

Billy  himself — ^good,  honest  soul — would  have  joy- 
fully supported  them  all  if  his  purse  had  been  as  large 
and  well-furnished  as  his  heart ;  but,  alas,  he  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  utility  man  in  the  theatre  of  David 
Prince  Miller,  and  everybody  knows  how  utility  men 
are  paid,  even  at  the  best.     I£  the  literary  profession 
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is  uncertain,  the  dramatic  profession  is  a  hundred  times 
more  so,  and  seems  obstinately  bent  on  starving  a 
certain  class  of  its  members — to  wit,  the  class  to  which 
Billy  Barton  belonged;  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  for- 
tunate men  in  the  temple  of  Thespis,  but  these  are  the 
stars  who  have  got  far  up  on  the  frescoed  roof.  The 
twinkling  lamps  below,  of  which  Billy  was  one,  and 
without  which  these  same  stars  could  not  shine,  must  be 
content  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  oil ;  the  blazers 
above  take  all  the  fuel,  as  well  as  all  the  lustre,  and  to 
satisfy  their  demands  the  small  but  useful  lamps  must 
be  ministered  to  drop  by  drop,  so  as  to  keep  them  burn- 
ing, but  no  more. 

Billy  Barton  had  an  experience  just  like  his  neigh- 
bours. His  engagement  at  the  Adelphi — the  neat 
wooden  erection  on  the  green-^was  at  a  salary  barely 
enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  wife  in  a  very  humble 
way.  Nobody— that  is,  no  single  body — could  help 
this.  Mr  Miller,  the  manager,  could  not  help  it,  for  ho 
had  to  do  as  other  managers  found  themselves  forced  to 
do,  or  shut  up  at  once.  Good- hearted  man,  he  had 
much  rather  that  he  could  have  done  otherwise,  for, 
manager  though  he  was,  he  was  a  generous,  kind- 
hearted  fellow,  and  deserved  to  thrive ;  but  had  he  con- 
sulted alone  his  generosity  and  good«heartedness,  neither 
he  nor  any  about  him  could  have  thrived ;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  Billy  Barton  and  others  of  his  com- 
pany were  forced  to  live  on  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings 
a- week. 

There  was  this  advantage,  however,  that  if  the  salary 
was  small,  it  was  always  punctually  paid ;  and  thus,  if 
there  was  little,  that  little  could  always  be  counted  on — 
a  most  important  matter  in  domestic  economy  and  cal- 
culation. 

Sail  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  a  little 
money.  A  large  portion  of  the  hundred. pounds  which 
she  had  got  from  Dexter  more  than  a  year  before,  when 
she  received  Lucy  from  him  at  the  Monument,  still  re- 
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mained ;  and  she  hesitated  not  to  expend  so  mach  to 
meet  the  present  emergency,  though  she  was  sacredly 
reserving  it  to  give  Lucy  a  good  education. 

Ah  yes — the  present,  but  what  of  the  future  ?  Long 
years  are  yet  to  come  ere  Lucy  is  of  age  and  so  be  able 
to  defeat  the  villanous  Dexter.  How  are  these  years  to 
be  passed  ?  How  can  she  manage  to  maintain  herself 
and  Lucy  in  that  seclusion  which  is  necessary  to  elude 
the  many  keen  eyes  that  are  in  search  of  them?  Anxious 
questions — but  not  to  be  answered  at  this  present  junc- 
ture. Let  the  present  be  attended  to,  and  the  future 
grappled  with  when  it  comes.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.  Providence  has  been  kind  hitherto. 
He  has  guarded,  guided,  protected,  and  rescued  them 
as  yet,  and  may  he  not  deign  to  do  so  still?  Grand 
sustainers  of  the  heart  and  soul  are  faith  and  hope  in 
the  providence  of  God. 


Meanwhile,  what  of  Dexter;  and  what  of  Shuffle  and 
Sleek?  How  did  they  bear  the  news  that  all  clue  to 
Sail's  residence  was  again  lost,  that  the  stroke  of  fortune 
they  thought  so  sure  had  most  vexatiously  eluded  them? 
What  did  they  do  in  the  circumstances?  Why,  as 
regards  the  lawyers,  they  made  the  most  of  them  ;  in 
fact,  they  turned  them  to  as  good  an  account  as  if  the 
capture  of  the  fngitives  had  really  been  made. 

After  the  Captain  had  been  to  their  chambers,  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  facts  that  Hugh  had  escaped, 
that  no  traces  could  be  had  of  the  woman  and  child,  the 
disconcerted  partners  sat  over  against  each  other  in  their 
private  room,  in  silent  reflection,  each  evidently  thinking 
what  had  best  be  done,  and  both  conscious  that  the  other 
was  engaged  on  the  same  problem. 

For  many  minutes  they  sat,  Sleek  with  his  right 
elbow  supported  by  his  left  hand,  and  one  finger  placed 
upon  his  brow  ;  and  Shuffle  with  his  legs  crossed,  and 
his  hands  clasping  his  knee. 
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At  length  they  looked  up,  both  at  the  same  instant, 
and  fixed  an  inquiring  gaze  upon  each  other. 

**  Have  you  come  to  anything  ?"  asked  Shuffle. 

**  I  don't  know,"  replied  his  partner.  **  Of  course  it 
would  never  do  to  let  Dexter  know  that  they  have 
escaped  ?" 

"  Decidedly  not  For,  do  you  see,  the  Captain  may 
not  be  able  to  come  across  them  again,  and  we  could  not 
bleed  any  more  till  he  did." 

**  Exactly.  Then  suppose  we  give  Dexter  to  under- 
derstand  that  all  has  gone  right,  that  the  two  are  caught, 
and " 

u  Yes " 

"  Disposed  of  as  he  wished  " 

'•  My  very  thought,"  said  Shuffle. 

*^  Curious  that  we  should  think  so  much  alike,  isn't 
it  ?''  remarked  Sleek,  also  smiling  very  complacently. 

"  Shows  that  we  were  made  for  each  other,"  observed 
Shuffle,  with  a  satisfied  nod. 

"  Then  we  shall  finger  the  five  hundred  all  the  same," 
said  Sleek,  stroking  his  chin. 

**  I  should  think  so." 

And  Shuffle's  eye  sparkled  merrily. 

<<  But,"  he  added,  after  a  short  pause,  *^  the  Captain 
musn't  give  up  the  hunt,  for  we  may  find  the  possession 
of  the  child  useful  yet,  as  well  as  the  original  of  the 
letter." 

"  Oh,  the  Captain  doesnH  require  to  be  urged  in  the 
matter,"  observed  Sleek.  "  He's  too  furious  against 
Sail,  and  too  keen  for  revenge  on  her,  to  relinquish  the 
pursuit." 

"  I  think  you  are  right." 

*<0f  course  I  am.  I'm  always  right,  aint  I,  Mr 
Shuffle  ?" 

Shuffle  broke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  even  the 
placid  features  of  Mr  Sleek  relaxed  for  a  moment,  and 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  a  smile  that  they  had  done 
for  many  years — ay,  even  since  Shuffle  had  known  him. 
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"  Then  you  had  better  see  Dexter,  and  manage  the 
business.     You  will  do  it  better  than  me/*  said  Shuffle. 

"  I'll  go  this  very  afternoon." 

And  he  did  go,  and  convinced  Dexter  that  Sail  and 
Lucy  were  both  dead.  What  relief  this  intelligence 
^ave  to  the  perturbed  heart  of  the  agent.  At  last  he 
was  safe — that  is,  he  deemed  himself  so.  And  the 
luxury  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  think  the  five 
hundred  pounds  he  paid  for  it  too  large  a  sum. 

Infatuated  man  ;  he  was  afraid  of  a  weak  woman  and 
a  helpless  child,  and  yet  not  afraid  of  the  All-seeing,  the 
All'judging,  the  Almifrhty  One. 

After  all,  as  we  see,  he  was  duped,  and  was  saying 
peace  and  safety  to  his  soul  when  there  was  no  peace 
and  no  safety. 

He  who  deceived  others  was  himself  deceived. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  DR  ENOX-AT  THE  SUGGESTION  OF 
BILLY  BARTON,  SALL  RESOLVES  ON  AN 
IMPORTANT  STEP. 

After  sorae  days  had  passed,  it  became  evident  that 
surgical  aid  was  necessary  if  Hugh's  leg  was  to  be  re- 
stored. By  frequent  bathing,  and  the  application  of 
healing  ointment,  the  fleshy  parts  showed  signs  of  mend- 
ing, but  the  ancle  was  evidently  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
simple  4reatment.  It  was  at  first  much  swollen,  and 
though  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  swelling  reduced, 
they  only  thereby  made  the  discovery  that  it  was  de- 
formed, and  would  require  to  be  set. 

To  accomplish  this  was  a  very  difficult  matter.  Not 
that  a  doctor  could  not  be  procured,  but  in  procuring 
bim  they  ran  some  risk — for  undoubtedly  the  doctor, 
when  he  examined  the  leg,  would  naturally  be  surprised  at 
its  appearance,  and  inquire  what  had  caused  its  ailment. 
A  true  answer  to  this,  they  resolved,  could  not  be  given, 
as  any  talk  of  Hugh's  adventure  in  the  Tontine  Close 
would  assuredly  lead  to  their  discovery  by  the  gang. 
Any  doctor  who  was  got,  therefore,  must  be  content  to 
remain  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  crushed  leg,  and 
Hugh  took  in  hand  to  let  him  understand  this  at  the 
verv  first. 

But  who  could  he  get  ?  Billy  knew  only  one  doctor 
who  was  skilled  in  bones,  and  he  happened  to  know  him 
simply  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  previous  Christmas,  the 
Harlequin  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  leaping  through  a 
window,  found  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  him 
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on  the  other  side,  and  he  accordingly  came  down  upon 
the  unameliorated  boards  of  the  stage,  with  a  force  which 
dislocated  his  foot,  and  threatened  to  knock  him  up  all 
through  the  pantomime. 

They  took  him  to  a  certain  Dr  Knox,  a  young  brisk 
fellow  who  had  not  been  long  in  practice,  but  who  had 
already  gained  a  name  for  cleverness  and  skill,  and  so 
successful  was  he.  with  the  Harlequin's  foot,  that  in  two 
nights  be  was  able  to  don  the  spangles,  and  accompany 
his  fair  Columbine  in  her  merry  revels.  Billy,  who  was 
of  course  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  won- 
derful cure,  remembered  it,  and  when  the  disarrange- 
ment of  Hugh's  ancle  became  apparent,  he  thought  of 
Dr  Knox. 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  Dr  Knox  should  be 
quietly  called  in,  and  ope  evening  at  dusk  Billy  went 
and  brought  him. 

Hugh  had  asked  the  others  to  leave  the  room  on  his 
arrival,  which  they  did,  and  he  and  the  doctor  were 
consequently  alone. 

"  Ah,  well — they  tell  me  something  is  wrong  with 
your  leg,"  said  the  docter,  throwing  off  his  greatcoat, 
which  was  one  of  large  dimensions,  with  ample  pockets, 
as  all  doctor's  greatcoats  are. 

Hugh  lay  closely  watching  the  doctor  as  he  performed 
this  operation.  A  light  burned  in  the  room,  and  by 
that  light  he  was  able  to  take  notes  in  his  own  shrewd 
way. 

br  Knox  was  a  smart,  mild  man,  of  middle  height, 
with  a  frank,  open  countenance,  dark  complexion,  and 
a  bushy  head  of  black  hair,  with  whiskers  to  match. 
One  could  see  at  a  glance  that  he  was  one  of  your  free- 
and-easy  sort,  off-handed  and  good-natured,  a  careless 
sort  of  a  fellow,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  stick  at 
trifles.  Hugh  thought  he  understood  him  pretty  well, 
and  shaped  his  course  accordingly.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  making  any  reply  to  the  doctor's  remark,  he  kept 
silent  till  the  latter  had.  put  his  overcoat  on  the  back 
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of  a  chair,  and  came  close  to  the  bed.  Then  he 
spoke — 

"  Are  ye,  doctor,  a  man  o'  muckle  curiosity  ?"  he 
asked  in  a  quiet  way. 

The  doctor  was  struck  by  this  stranee  remark,  and 
fixed  his  dark,  quick  eye  onW 

"  What  makes  you  ask  that  ?"  he  inquired. 

^<  Oh,  I'll  sune  tell  you  what  makes  me  ask  that,'*  re- 
turned Hugh.  "  Whan  you  open  oot  this  leg  o'  mine, 
ye'll  nae  doot  speir  what  did  it.  Noo,  I'm  no  free  to 
tell  ye,  and  I  want  to  ken  if  ye  can  thole  bein'  keepit  in 
the  dark." 

"  Pooh,  pooh — is  that  all  ?"  said  the  doctor,  turning 
up  the  bedclothes,  and  beginning  to  undo  the  bandages. 
*'  We  doctors  have  too  many  patients  on  our  hands  to  be 
curious  about  them.  Let  me  see — why,  the  whole  leg 
is  bandaged." 

*'  Av  is  it.     Let  me  tak  aff  the  cloots." 

*<  No,  no ;  just  you  keep  still,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
continued  with  alacrity  to  remove  the  bandages. 

^<  God  bless  my  soul  T  he  ejaculated,  as  the  last  fell 
away  and  revealed  the  leg  from  the  knee  downwards. 

*'  Noo,  ye  ar^  getting  curious,"  observed  Hugh. 

The  doctor,  after  looking  for  some  moments  at  the  leg, 
looked  next  into  Hugh's  face,  and  tried  there  to  read 
some  information. 

^^  I  say,  *tis  well  you  made  me  promise  not  to  ask 
questions,  for  assuredly  I  should  have  wanted  to  know 
how  you  got  that  accident,  or  rather  what  did  it,  for  that 
crushed  leg  is  not  the  result  of  an  accident." 

**  No— it  is  not.  I'll  tell  ye  that  muckle,"  responded 
Hugh.     *^  But,  doctor,  juist  be  content  to  ken  nae  mair." 

**  You  are  about  the  most  singular  patient  ever  I  had," 
remarked  the  doctor.  "  Well,  well,  be  it  so.  Let  me 
see — the  leg  itself  needs  no  help  of  mine ;  but  that  ankle, 
there's  mischief  there." 

And  he  began  to  put  his  thumb  into  the  cavities,  which 
operation  made  Hugh  wince  not  a  little. 
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'*  Ah  I  a  regular  smash,"  intittered  the  doctor — 
'*  crushed  as  completely  as  if  the  limb  had  been  in  a 
vice.  They  must  be  set  at  once — not  a  moment  is  to 
be  lost.     You'll  not  faint  on  our  hands,  will  you  ?" 

"  No,  if  I  can  help  it,"  replied  Hugh,  as  steadily  as 
he  could.  But  wull  they  mend,  doctor — dae  ye  think 
ye  can  mend  them  ?" 

I  can  set  the  bones,  and  in  time  they  will  unite ;  but 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that  you  will  never  be 
able  to  walk  without  halting,  and  you  will  never  be  in- 
dependent of  a  stick. 

Hugh  sighed ;  and  the  doctor,  who  was  at  the  mo- 
ment bending  over  his  foot,  looked  up,  and  was  about  to 
speak,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  an  object  which  made  him 
start  and  stare  in  astonishment.  At  the  back  of  the 
bed  sat  a  figure  with  eyes  such  as  the  doctor  had  never 
before  looked  on — and  set,  as  they  were,  in  a  face  which 
death  had  already  marked  with  his  impress,  their  in- 
herent fascination  was  greatly  increased. 

Hugh,  struck  by  the  silence,  looked  and  saw  the  doc- 
tor staring ;  he  therefore  turned,  and  there,  behind  him, 
sat  Willie. 

**  Losh,  WuUie,  ma  man,  I  clean  forgot  ye  was  there," 
said  Hugh.  "  He's  been  sleepin*,  sir — sleeping  there 
maist  a*  the  afternoon.' 

**  Who  is  he  ?"  ejaculated  the  doctor,  unable  to  take 
his  eyes  from  his  countenance. 

"  A  puir  laddie — an  orphan,  sir." 

**  Are  you  a  doctor  ?"  asked  Willie  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  Fm  a  doctor,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Then  tell  them.  They'll  not  believe  me,"  said  the 
boy. 

**  Believe — what  will  they  not  believe  ?" 

*'  That  I  am  dying,"  was  the  calm,  collected  rejoinder. 

"  Houts,  Wullie,  dinna  fill  yer  head  wi'  sic  stuff,"  said 
Hugh  soothingly,  as  he  patted  him  on  the  head. 

"  Hear  now,  doctor — hear  that.  Tell  hira  too  ;  he'll 
believe  vou." 
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**  I  never,  in  nil  ray  life — saw — such — eyes,"  muttered 
the  doctor,  half  to  himself,  though  he  spoke  aloud. 

"  Am't  they  wonderfu*  ?'*  said  Hugh. 

"  Wonderful  they  are — ^positively  inexplicable,"  re- 
turned the  doctor.  *^  Such  a  depth,  such  a  lustre,  sach 
a  far,  wondering,  searching  light.  I  never  saw  such 
eyes." 

"  Do  tell  them,  doctor,"  pleaded  the  boy. 

"  Now,  doctor,  isn't  he  havering  ?"  said  Hugh  confi* 
dently. 

*^  Must  I  speak  honestly  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Yes,  yes,"  returned  Willie,  with  deep,  pathetic 
earnestness. 

"  Then,  my  poor  lad,  as  you  seem  so  fully  alive  to 
your  own  state,  I  need  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth. 
You  are  dying,  and  that  fast." 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  Willie,  turning  to  Hugh. 

The  knife-grinder  was  much  shocked.  He  put  out 
his  arms  and  drew  the  boy  towards  him.  With  a  low, 
glad  cry  the  latter  flung  himself  forward  and  nestled 
lovingly  in  his  bosom. 

"  Singular  boy  that — ^must  have  him  for  a  subject," 
mentally  muttered  the  doctor,  who  looked  on  the  boy 
and  the  scene  only  with  a  professional  eye.  As  a  sur- 
geon, he  was,  of  course,  quite  indifferent  to  the  higher 
meaning  of  that  appearance  of  figure  and  expression  with 
which  he  was  so  much  struck.  He  argued  from  it  some 
strange  peculiarity  of  physical  formation,  which  it  would 
be  for  the  interests  of  science  to  investigate,  but  the 
mental  or  spiritual  phenomena  which  it  might  indicate 
were  never  tiiought  of  by  him. 

"  Now,  we  must  proceed  to  work,"  he  at  length  said, 
rousing  himself.     " Can  I  have  anybody  to  assist  me?" 

"  Plenty  folk,  sir,"  said  Hugh  cheermlly,  and  Willie 
was  sent  to  summon  Sail  and  the  others. 

In  the  midst  of  much  agony,  heroically  borne,  the 
bones  of  the  ankle  were  set  and  the  ankle  itself  properly 
bandaged  up.     The  doctor  gave  strict  charges  that  it 
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should  not  be  moved  or  stirred  in  any  way  till  he  re- 
turned, and  as  he  gave  these  directions  he  put  on  his 
top-coat,  looking  again  very  narrowly  at  Willie,  who 
was  now  sitting  in  a  comer  beside  Lucy,  the  two  having 
been  very  quiet  during  the  operation,  and  both  very 
much  impressed  by  it,  especially  Lucy,  on  whom  it  made 
an  impression  never  to  be  eifaced.  Oh,  how  her  little 
heart  bled  for  Hugh  as  with  clasped  hands  and  tightly- 
compressed  lips  she  sat  gazing  upon  his  pale  face.  She 
knew  he  suffered — knew  by  his  bloodless  checks  and 
tight-drawn  features  and  closed  eyes  that  he  was  endur- 
ing much  pain,  and  in  the  fulness  of  her  affection  she 
suffered  it  all  with  him.  She  would  have  been  still 
more  grieved  had  she  known  that  it  was  endured  for 
her;  but  they  carefully  kept  from  her  the  fact  that 
Hugh  had  been  tortured,  because  he  would  not  give  her 
up  to  her  foes.  The  poor  innocent  thing  did  not  know 
that  she  was  the  object  of  such  base  designs.  She  had 
almost  ceased  to  think  of  her  home  in  Ireland,  and  the 
forms  of  her  parents  had  faded  from  her  recollection, 
except  at  fitful  times,  when  the  sweet,  angelic  face  of 
her  mother  would  beam  bright  upon  her  memory,  and 
the  fine  manly  face  of  her  father  would  appear  to  her  as 
he  used  to  look  in  fondest  affection  while  he  dandled 
her  on  his  knee,  and  called  her  by  the  most  endearing 
names.  The  happy  life  she  had  led  during  the  past 
year  had,  together  with  her  youth,  served  nearly  to  ob- 
literate the  past  which  was  beyond  it,  and  it  was  only 
at  rare  intervals  that  she  really  realised  the  truth  that 
Sail  was  not  her  mother.  This  thought,  which  never 
left  her  for  many  weeks  after  she  was  brought  to  Glas- 
gow, gradually  faded,  and  now  it  was  rare  that  the 
shadow  of  her  former  home  crossed  her  spirit,  and  when 
it  did,  it  was  more  like  a  dream  or  a  vision,  and  month 
by  month  it  was  becoming  less  and  less  distinct.  Shall 
we  say,  however,  that  It  would  pass  thoroughly  from 
her  memoiy  ? — pass  utterly  and  for  ever  beyond  recal  ? 
No ;  it  could  not.     The  human  mind  has  not  the  capa- 
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city  of  utter  forgetfulness.  A  thing  of  the  past,  a  for- 
mer experience,  may  seem  to  go  irrecoverably  from  the 
memory,  and  yet  a  look,  a  word,  an  image,  will  in  a 
moment  bring  it  back.  For  many  years  it  may  have 
been  altogether  forgotten,  and  the  experience  of  later 
years  may  cover  and  load  the  memory  till  it  seems  alto- 
gether impossible  that  it  should  be  there,  or  that  h 
should  struggle  up  into  the  sphere  of  consciousness ; 
but  at  a  time  when  we  think  not,  it  flashes  out,  and  be- 
comes a  clear  recollection.  This,  we  say,  leads  us  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  utter  forgetfulness  regarding  one 
occurrence  in  our  hfstory ;  and  though  now  almost  all 
trace  of  her  Inah  home  has  vanished  from  Lucy's  mind, 
it  must  still  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  memory,  and  will  re- 
quire but  to  be  touched  by  the  right  key  at  some  future 
day  to  open  up  into  a  vivid  remembrance.  ^ 

At  the  present  time,  then,  Lucy  loved  Hugh  and  Sail 
with  all  the  affection  of  a  child,  and  her  little  sun-lit 
soul  was  not  Jroubled  by  the  shadows  that  really  over- 
hung her  path.  It  was  a  part  of  Sail's  plan  to  keep  her 
ignorant  of  her  birth  and  circumstances.  Hugh  was  the 
only  living  soul  to  whom  the  particulars  had  been  im- 
parted ;  but  then,  Hugh  was  to  be  trusted,  and  he  cor- 
dially approved  of  Sail's  desire  to  keep  the  child  alto- 
gether in  ignorance  till  the  proper  hour  should  arrive. 
By  doing  this,  they  concluded  that  she  would  be  saved 
from  much  discontent  and  anxiety,  and  be  a)]  the  more 
easily  protected  from  the  power  of  those  who  longed  for 
her  destruction. 

The  child  was  very  happy  amongst  them.  Her 
beauty  and  goodness  endeared  her  to  them  all,  and  they 
petted  and  fondled  her  in  a  way  that  would  have  spoilt 
most  children.  But  J^ucy  evidently  would  not  spoil; 
for  she  was  invariably  good,  patient,  and  obedient.  Her 
nature  was  naturally  bright  and  sunny,  though  she,  not 
seldom,  took  thoughtful  fits,  and  many  strange,  peculiar 
thoughts  did  she  entertain  in  her  little  bosom.  But  she 
invariably  kept  them  to  herself. 
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After  the  doctor  had  gone,  she  stole  up  to  the  side  of 
Hugh  as  he  lay  upon  the  couch,  and  gently  stealing  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  looked  wistf!]dly  into  his  face. 
She  thought  he  slept,  for  his  eyes  were  dosed,  and  she 
feared  to  disturb  him ;  but  he  was  quite  awake,  and 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  her,  he  drew  her 
closer  towards  him,  when,  to  his  surprise  and  alarm, 
she  threw  herself  into  his  bosom,  and  there  sobbed  vehe- 
mently. 

"  Lucy — Lucy,  ma  pet,  what  ails  ye  ?  "  he  asked  in 
much  surprise.  To  which  question  she  replied  only  by 
a  freer  indulgence  in  weeping. 

^^  Ma  darlin'  lammie,  what's  the  matter  ?  '*  he  cried, 
thoroughly  alarmed.  "Tell  me,  dearie,  what's  wrang? '* 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  I  was  so  sorry,"  she  whispered  in  an 
interval  between  two  sobs. 

"  Sorry  for  what  ?  "  he  asked  soothingly. 

"  For  you,"  she  replied.  "  I  was  sorry  to  see  you  in 
such  pain." 

<<  Bless  yer  sweet  little  heart,  and  that's  what's  makin' 
ye  greet.  But  dinna,  ma  wee  wean,  dinna  greet  ony  mair, 
for  it's  a*  owre  noo." 

"  Are  you  better,  Hugh  ?  " 

"  Muckle  better,  hinnie." 

She  looked  long  at  his  placid  face,  and  was  at  length 
satisfied  ;  then  she  rested  confidingly  on  his  bosom,  and 
lay  for  a  long  time  very  still. 

When  Hugh,  wondering  at  her  silence,  lifted  one  of 
his  arms  and  looked  in  her  face,  he  saw  that  she  sweetly 
slept.  Her  rosy  face  was  laid  close  to  his  heart ;  her 
silken  hair  lay  in  profuse  waves  on  his  breast,  and  be- 
neath the  closed  eye-lashes  rested  a  shining  tear.  Hugh 
bent  down  his  lips  and  kissed  them  away,  and  as  he 
kissed,  he  murmured  forth  some  words  of  fervent  bless- 
ing. 

While  this  touching  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the 
little  room  where  Hugh  lay,  a  meeting  of  another  kind 
was  being  held  in  the  larger  apartment  adjoining  which 
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was  the  genial  sitting-room.  Here  Billy  and  his  wife, 
Sail  and  the  novelist,  were  engaged  in  a  most  interest- 
ing conversation  relative  to  a  very  important  matter. 
They  had,  in  short,  according  to  Billy's  laughing  state- 
ment, resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  were  trying  to  solve  the  interesting  problem 
of  receipt  and  expenses.  Mr  Hay,  from  the  time  he 
had  come  to  reside  in  the  Comer,  had  been  seriously 
annoyed  by  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  contribute 
nothing  towards  his  support  there ;  and  he  it  was  who 
started  the  conversation  in  question.  He,  in  fact,  stated 
very  distinctly,  that  unless  some  plan  could  be  devised 
by  which  he  could  earn  some  money,  he  must  quit  the 
place ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  compelled  to 
confess  that  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go. 

"Then  don't  go,  ray  boy,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
actor.  "  Just  stay  where  you  are.  You  are  very  wel- 
come, I'm  sure.     Isn't  he,  Mary  ?  " 

Mary  hastened  to  reiterate  her  husband's  assurance  of 
frank  hospitality. 

^'  But,  Mr  Barton,  I  cannot  live  here  idle,"  argued 
the  novelist ;  "  and  I  want  to  see  if  you  can't  think  of 
anything  I  can  do  to  make  a  little  money.  In  short,  I 
want  to  work  for  my  bread,  and  am  willing  to  do  any- 
thing I  can,  if  I  only  knew  what." 

Billy  twirled  his  thumbs  and  looked  puzzled.  ^*  Pity 
but  what  you  could  act,"  he  said,  looking  up. 

*'  I  don't  think  I  could  do  that,"  said  the  novelist 
with  a  smile. 

"  Of  course  you  couldn't.  You  haven't  got  the  mak- 
ing of  an  actor  about  you.  Curious,  isn't  it,  that  wo 
can  tell  who  can  play  and  who  can't?  There  is  Mrs 
Blair,  now,  what  a  splendid  actress  she  would  make. 
She  has  just  got  the  eye,  the  face,  and  the  voice  for  a 
melo-drama." 

^'  Me  I  "  echoed  Sail,  with  a  start.  '^  You  are  not  in 
earnest,  Mr  Barton  ?  " 

"  Ain't  I  though  I     My  gracious,  how  you  would 
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make  the  pit  and  gallery  thunder.  You'd  make  a  stun- 
ning Meg  MerrileeSj  and  that's  just  a  part  we  want  an 
actress  for  just  now  ;  for  do  you  see,  we  are  getting  up 
the  play,  and  there  is  nohody  in  the  company  who  will 
make  a  likely  Meg," 

"  What  is  the  character  ?  "  inquired  Sail,  who  seemed 
much  struck  with  the  idea. 

"  Whatl  don't  you  know  all  ahout  Guy  Mannering? 
Meg  is  a  wild  gipsy,  who " 

"  Ah,  yes.  IVe  read  it,"  interrupted  Sail.  "  Yes," 
she  muttered.  "That  is  the  very  best  for  me.  She 
works  for  revenge,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  heir  of 
Ellangowan.  I  could  do  it  well,  for  I  would  feel  it  all. 
Yes,  for  Lucy's  sake,  I  shall  try  the  stage !  " 

"  Why,  Mrs  Blair,  you  don't  think  of  doing  it  ? " 
said  the  novelist  with  considerable  astonishment,  as  he 
and  Billy  caught  one  or  two  of  her  words. 

Sail  smiled  faintly. 

"  Like  you,  I  must  do  something  to  earn  money,"  she 
said  ;  "  and  why  not  this  as  well  as  anvthing  else,  if  I 
am  fit  for  it?"' 

"  Hurrah  I  bravo ! "  cried  Billy  in  great  delight. 

"  But  one  thing  is  necessary,"  remarked  Sail  ear- 
nestly.    **  My  name  must  be  concealed." 

"  Nothing  easier,"  returned  Billy-  "  Bless  you,  it  is 
a  common  thing  for  actors  and  actresses  to  go  under  a 
false  name.  Let  me  see.  What  name  will  you  take- 
Miss  Clelland  ?  No ;  that's  not  grand  enough.  Mont- 
ford — ay,  that  sounds  better.  Meg  Merrtlees  by  Miss 
Montford,  that  great  tragic  actress — her  first  appearance 
on  any  stage  I " 

"  ^fo,  no,"  said  the  novelist  hastily.  "  How  can  she 
be  great  if  it  is  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  ?  " 

"Ah,  true,  I  forgot  that.  Yes,  we  must  drop  the  first 
appearance.  Where  shall  we  say  she  comes  from — 
Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  ?  " 

"  Better  not  allude  to  any  mythical  or  fabulous  his- 
tory," suggested  the  novelist.     But  are  you  really  de- 
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termined  to  try  if,  Mrs  Blair  ?"  he  asked  in  a  serious 
tone,  ti^ming  to  Sail. 

"Yes,"  answered  Sail  promptly  and  determinedly. 
^'  I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  something  natural ;  and  what 
is  most  natural  is,  I  believe,  the  most  effective.  I  shall 
trust  to  the  changed  name  and  dress  to  disguise  me." 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  Mrs  Blair,  nobody  will  know  you  on 
the  stage  in  the  make-up  of  Meg  Merrilees.^^ 

**  You  quite  think  so,  Mr  Barton  ?" 

"  Sure  of  it.  The  property  man  will  give  you  what 
will  keep  your  most  intimate  friend  from  knowing  you." 

"  That  is  enough — I  am  resolved,"  said  Sail.  "  But 
how  am  I  to  get  an  engagement?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  returned  Billy  with  a  confident 
nod.  ".Millar  will  jump  gladly  at  the  prospect  of  get- 
ting a  good  Meg,  And,  after  you  appear,  you  may  make 
your  own  terms.     I  know  you  may.'* 

And  you  don't  think  you  can  do  anything  for  me  ?  * 
said  Hay  with  a  sigh. 

"  Why,  really,  Mr  Hay,"  responded  Billy  with  much 
hesitation,  for  he  was  truly  grieved  to  be  unable  to  give 
the  novelist  any  hope.  "  I — I  don't  see  what  you  could 
do  in  the  theatre.  To  be  sure,  you  might  go  on  with  a 
banner  of  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the  supernumeraries 
and  scene-shifters  do  that." 

"  Couldn't  you  get  Mr  Millar  to  produce  one  or  two 
of  my  pieces  ?"  asked  the  novelist  timidly. 

Billy  jumped  bolt  upright  on  his  seat 

"  Can  you  write  plays  ?"  he  exclaimed  with  the  most 
beaming  of  countenances. 

"  I  have  done  so,"  was  the  modest  rejoinder. 

"  And  were  they  dammed  ?"  inquired  the  actor. 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Hay,  smiling  this  time  with  an 
amused  expression  of  feature.  "  They  were  rather  fa- 
vourably received  than  otherwise,  but  unfortunately  I  did 
not  take  subjects  calculated  to  hit.  One  was  an  episode 
of  ancient  Austrian  history,  and,  of  course,  nobody  cares 
about  that ;  but  I  have  one  or  two  manuscripts  of  quite 
8  P 
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a  different  character,  and  if  yon  could  get  your  manager 
to  look  at  them — I  think  my  spectacle  of  '^  A  Had  in*' 
would—" 

<*  Spectacle  1  God  bless  me!  Spectacle!  That's  ihe 
rage,  sir.     Sure  to  take,  if  it  is  anything  at  all." 

*'  Ah,  Mr  Barton,  you  are  not  a  manager,"  remarked 
Hay,  a  good  deal  animated  by  the  other's  enthusiasm. 

'*  Perhaps  not,  but  I  am  an  actor,,  and  know  what 
goes  down  with  the  people ;  and  as  to  getting  Millar  to 
read  it,  that  may  be  considered  settled,  for  he  is  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  and  will  do  anything  to  oblige  me.'' 

A  good  deal  came  out  of  this  conversation,  for  the 
next  day  Billy  got  David  Prince  Millar  to  consent  to 
read  one  or  two  of  Mr  Hay's  manuscripts,  and  to  en- 
trust the  part  of  Meg  MerrUees  to  Sail,  whose  appearr 
ance  struck  him  as  highly  dramatic  In  less  than  a 
week  the  manager  took  Billy  into  the  green-room  one 
day  at  rehearsal,  and  intimated  that  he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  spectacle  of'*  Alladin,"  and  would  ,im- 
roediately  produce  it. 

These  improved  prospects  raised  the  spirits  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Comer,  and  Billy  Barton  was  the  hap- 
piest of  the  happy. 
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CHAPTER  XVUI. 
willh. 

» 

Oar  narrative  now  leads  us  to  speak  of  little  Willie, 
the  consumptive  boy — ^that  strange  youthful  being,  with 
the  wondrous  eyes  and  glimpses  of  thought  and  feeling 
as  wonderful,  who  was  dying  and  knew  it,  and  wished 
most  earnestly  above  all  things  that  others  would  know 
it  and  believe  it  too. 

A  strange  mystery  was  Willie — stranger  and  more 
mysterious  than  aught  material  which  is  deemed  such. 
To  his  soul  little  human  teaching  had  ever  access,  ex- 
eept  what  was  of  a  pernicious  kind,  yet  had  his  spirit 
caught  faint  and  vague  elimpses  of  those  truths  which 
pertain  to  a  higher  and  deeper  being.  How  it  had 
caught  such  trembling  and  flickering  glances  of  realities 
whose  existence  no  human  voice  had  uttered  in  his  ear, 
we  may  not  distinctly  say ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that 
man  may  have  many  teachers  besides  those  of  his  own 
kind? — may  there  not  be  voices  above  and  around 
whispering  to  him  of  that  which  lies  behind  and  above 
the  veil?  Why  should  we  try  to  limit  the  Creator's 
power  of  accessibility  to  the  creatures  he  has  made  ?  Is 
He  shut  up  to  one  mode  of  conveying  knowledge  to  the 
heart  and  the  mind ;  and  may  He  not,  in  the  absence 
of  the  common  medium,  use  other  modes  of  waking  up 
the  faculties,  and  leading  to  the  dim  apprehension  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  nature,  in  providence — ^ay,  even  in  revela- 
tion. Apart  from  this  possibility — this  extreme  proba* 
bility — we  shall  never  come  to  understand  or  be  able 
to  explain  how  little  Willie  came  to  dream  such  dreams 
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of  truth  and  experience,  fluch  yearnings  after  the  light 
— ^how  to  his  soul,  shrouded  in  ignorance,  and  doubly- 
sealed  against  the  rays  of  social  intelligence^  by  the  deep 
moral  gloom  which  at  all  points  surrounded  him,  gleams 
had  entered,  and  his  imprisoned  soul  fluttered  wailingly 
against  the  bars  of  its  dungeon.  How,  we  again  ask, 
was  this  ?  Words  may  have  been  heard  by  him,  falling 
even  from  the  polluted  lips  of  those  who  had  from  in- 
fancy surrounded  him,  which  flashed  out  sparks  of 
awful  meaning,  and  now  and  again  a  bright,  burning, 
eternal  truth  may  have  been  shattered  in  his  presence, 
and  with  trembling  eagerness  he  may  have  gathered  up 
the  fragments,  and  from  the  broken  and  distorted  light 
they  yielded,  he  may  have  seen,  and  yet  only  half  seen, 
the  reality  ;  but  from  the  half  light  sprang. the  yearning 
wish  to  get  a  clear,  steady  gaze.  As  every  one  who  by 
compulsion  sees  through  a  glass  darkly,  desires  to  look 
without  the  dimming  medium,  so  little  Willie  might 
have  been,  by  these  split  and  spilt  verities,  made  to 
yearn  with  dumb  eagerness  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  them,  and  know  them  mqre  accurately  and  fully. 
In  that  same  Tontine  Close,  and  by  this  gang  of  thieves 
and  sin -steeped  mortals,  there  was  a  theology  daily 
preached,  which  might  to  an  attentive  listener  amount 
to  a  dark  dispensation,  yet  a  dispensation  concealing  in 
it  many  theological  facts,  and  doctrines,  and  so  making 
it  preparatory  to  a  brighter  and  a  better ;  but  it  would 
require  an  attentive  listener  to  catch  up  these  fragmen- 
tary and  distorted  utterances,  and  reach  even  to  their 
indirect  meaning — a  listener  with  a  soul  fine  and  sensi- 
tive as  an  ^olean  harp,  capable  of  casting  gS  their 
gross  dress  and  seeing  them  in  the  clearest  light  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  which  light  was  but 
shadowy  at  the  best — just  such  a  listener,  in  short,  as 
Willie,  who  had  a  soul  peculiarly  constituted,  and  who 
was  capable  of  being  arrested  and  impressed  by  that 
gospel  breathed  through  curses  and  preached  by  mini- 
sters of  evil  within  the  very  atmosphere  of  hell. 
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Bat  we  are  reminded  that  our  readers  cannot  under- 
stand Willie  properly  unless  we  briefly  give  his  history, 
and  this  we  now  proceed  to  do. 

Some  ten  years  before  the  opening  of  our  story,  Begg- 
ing Jessie  brought  a  child  in  her  arms  one  day  whe|i 
she  returned  to  the  Tontine  Close  from  her  daily  excur- 
sion. Begging  Jessie  was  one  of  the  gang,  and  was  so 
called  because  begging  was  her  particular  vocation,  and 
by  that  she  contributed  her  quota  to  the  general  fund. 
When  she  appeared  with  the  child,  the  others  questioned 
her  as  to  where  it  belonged,  and  where  she  had  got  it ; 
but  to  their  inquiry  Jessie  would  return  no  intelligible 
answer.  She  said  the  infant — for  it  was  no  more — would 
prove  a  valuable  aid  in  her  profession,  and  she  meant  to 
be  its  particular  guardian.  She  named  it  Willie,  and 
this  name  it  always  got,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of 
giving  it  any  other. 

The  boy  was  healthy  enough  at  that  time,  but  he 
looked  fragile,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  one  who  re- 
quired the  most  delicate  nursing.  Jessie  was  kind 
enough  to  him  in  her  own  rough  way ;  but  the  exposure 
to  which  she  and  he  were  necessarily  subjected  in  their 
perambulations  about  the  city  was  too  much  for  his  deli- 
cate frame;  and  the  seeds  of  a  hopeless  consumption 
were  sown  within  iU 

In  less  than  a  year  after  his  being  brought  to  the  close, 
Jessie  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  malignant  fever,  and  he 
was  thus  deprived  of  his  protector.  As  she  had  died 
without  making  any  confessions  relative  to  the  boy,  all 
clue  to  his  parentage  was  lost,  unless  a  faint  possibility 
of  discovery  lay  in  a  little  flat  circular  China  ornament 
which  he  wore  round  his  neck,  but  which  ornament 
might,  for  anything  the  others  knew,  have  been  placed 
there  by  Jessie  herself.  Whether  or  not,  however,  they 
did  not  remove  it,  and  the  boy  wore  it  continually  on  his 
person. 

He  was  now  the  particular  charge  of  nobody.  The 
gang  did  not  treat  him  unkindly,  but  neither  did  any  of 
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tbeni  seem  drawn  towards  him,  as  many  are  towards  a 
child.  They  were  one  and  all  indifferent  to  him ;  and 
he  continued  to  live  in  the  close  a  solitary  thing. 

Months  and  years  passed  on,  and,  despite  the  loneliness 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  the  boy's  mind  expanded. 
Attended  to  by  none,  left  entirely  to  himself,  he  began 
to  hold  communion  with  his  own  infantile  soul,  and  then 
began  those  mysterious  dreamings  of  truth  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Little  did  they  know,  who  mored  about 
him  daily,  what  influences  they  were  casting  upon  him, 
what  thoughts  and  imaginations  their  words  were  pro- 
ducing in  his  soul,  what  wondrous  and  mysterious  com- 
munings he  had  with  silence.  Day  after  day  he  sat  in 
his  low  seat  by  the  fire,  and  there  saw,  or  fancied  he  s^w, 
images  and  shapes  and  motions,  all  pertaining  to  those 
high  and'  wondrous  things  in  which  his  mind  and  imagi- 
nation dwelt.  Very  circumscribed,  as  well  as  dim  and 
vague,  was  his  sphere  of  thought ;  for,  since  Jessie 
carried  him  about  the  streets,  he  had  seldom  left  the 
close,  and  never  wandered  further  than  the  Cross  or  the 
Saltmarket.  On  bright  summer  days  he  had  occasionally 
rambled  down  to  the  green,  and  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
Monument,  gazing  rapturously  on  the  trees  and  the  green 
^rass ;  or  reclined  close  by  the  river  side,  looking,  spell- 
bound into  its  azure  depths.  But  these  visits  were  few ; 
for,  as  his  mind  expanded  thus,  his  body  decayed,  and 
he  became  weak  and  unable  to  move  abroad.  These  two 
or  three  fitful  and  unfavourable  glimpses  were  all  he  had 
of  nature ;  and  though  they  gave  him  food  for  more 
groping  thoughts,  and  strange,  eager  aspirations,  yet 
they  could  do  no  more  than  give  him  dumb  hints  that 
the  world  extended  beyond  the  Green,  and  contained 
other  things  besides  streets,  houses,  grass,  and  trees. 

We  can  never  know  the  order  in  which  he  gathered 
in  his  ideas  of  truth,  how  he  pieoed  up  his  hints,  and 
wrought  them  together  in  his  fancy  till  they  grew 
great,  and  filled  his  soul  almost  to  bursting  because  of 
•what  they  evidently  concealed— but,  from  the  know- 
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ledge  he  displayed  when  he  came  to  Billy  Barton's,  we 
can  have  a  shrewd  guess  of  it  From  the  conversation 
which  daily  went  on  around  him,  he  learned,  or  divined 
rather  than  learned,  some  grand  theological  truths.  The 
oaths  and  blasphemies  which  were  made  common  to  his 
ear  gave  him  some  idea  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the  devil, 
of  Heaven,  of  hell,  of  damnation  and  death,  and  the 
flouL  lie  was  made  to  understand  that  God  was  a 
mighty  being,  who  dwelt  somewhere  or  other,  and  who 
was  great  and  powerful,  and  knew  everything,  and 
could  do  what  He  pleased,  especially  in  the  way  of  in- 
flicting pain.  Of  Christ  he  could  make  very  little. 
That  he  was  a  being  something  similar  to  God  he  was 
led  to  conceive;  but  his  relation  to  him  or  to  human 
beings  he  could  not  fathom.  Heaven,  too,  was  a  place 
voir  vague  and  ill-defined  to  him  ;  but  hell — Oh !  what 
a  place  of  horror  and  terror  it  was  in  his  eyes.  'Twas 
there  each  one  sent  his  neighbour,  in  rage  and  anger,  as 
to  a  spot  of  inconceivable  torture,  amid  fire  and  brim- 
stone. That  was  the  place  where  the  soul  was  to  be 
damned  after  death ;  and  so  far  as  he  could  judge  from 
their  common  language,  there  could  be  no  escape  from 
it.  Twas  this  that  filled  him  with  ceaseless  anxiety 
and  alarm — for,  by  some  secret,  intuitive  conviction,  he 
knew  that  he  was  dying,  and  he  shuddered  and  trem- 
bled in  contemplation  of  the  terrors  upon  which  he 
would  enter  after  death.  Poor  scared  boy  I  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  great  Father's  love  and  mercy  and  bene- 
ficent designs  towards  his  children,  and  yet  his  orphan - 
ised  heart  was  doubly  conscious  of  bereavement.  It  told 
bim  in  the  deepest  of  all  language,  by  the  very  terror 
and  anxiety  he  felt,  that  this  view  of  Grod  and  his  deal- 
ings, and  of  man  and  his  destiny,  was  contrary  to  the 
requirements  and  necessities  of  his  nature,  and  a  pressure 
came  upon  him  to  seek  for  further  enlightenment.  At 
times  the  rays  of  a  softer  light  streamed,  or  rather 
struggled,  into  his  heart,  and  there  were  moments  when 
he  was  almost  certain  that  there  were  brighter  and  bet- 
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ter  things  in  store  for  him,  but  anon  the  d^rk  cloud 
came  back,  and  he  found  himself  again  in  the  gloom. 

The  only  one  who  took  any  interest  in  him  was  Sail. 
She  understood  him  a  little,  and  from  her  he  got  deeper 
and  truer  glimpses  into  the  region  he  longed  so  ardently 
to  penetrate.  But  she  left,  and  he  was  utterly  alone.  Yet 
he  never  ceased  to  think  of  her,  and  the  wish  came  often 
and  often  into  his  heart  to  leave  that  place  and  be  beside 
her.  Then  came  the  capture  of  Hugh  and  the  novelist,  and 
we  have  seen  how  he  rescued  them,  and  at  last  got  this 
earnest  wish  gratified.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  he  spoke 
of  his  doubts,  and  ask  them  to  '^  tell  him  things."  Sail 
put  him  off  from  day  to  day,  wishing  rather  that  Hugh 
should  talk  to  him  about  these  serious  and  solemn  mat- 
ters, but  for  some  days  Hugh  was  too  feverish  to  con- 
verse calmly  on  the  subject.  Neither  of  them  knew 
what  doubts  and  darkness  rested  on  the  boy's  mind,  else 
both  would  have  listened  sooner  to  his  pathetic  prayer. 

Poor  groping  little  one,  do  not  despair.  The  time  of 
thy  visitation  has  at  length  come.  Ere  the  shadows  of 
thy  early  twilight  deepen  into  the  night — the  dark 
dreary  night  of  death  and  the  grave — the  dawn  of  a 
heavenly  day  long  hovering  near  thy  soul,  shall  brighten 
and  increase  upon  it,  and  fill  it  with  celestial  light,  and 
because  of  it  thy  emancipated  heart  shall  burst  into 
songs  of  joy.  Amid  its  radiance  thou  shall  enter  the 
dark  valley,  and  find  its  gloom  dispelled ;  and  finally 
thy  spirit,  fluttering  like  a  bird  upon  a  spray,  shall  tal^ 
its  flight  to  the  bosom  of  its  new-found  God,  and  the  home 
of  its  long-sought  rest  I 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  the  night  on 
which  Hughes  ankle  was  set,  the  knife-grinder  lay  upon 
his  couch,  and  Willie  lay  beside  him.  They  were  very 
quiet ;  for  the  doctor  had  given  orders  that  he  should 
not  move  his  leg,  and  this  compelled  motionlessness  led 
to  a  sort  of  dreamy  languor,  under  tj^e  influence  of 
which  each  shut  his  eyes  and  lay  quite  still.  Each 
thought  the  other  asleep,  and  they  mutually  refrained 
from  making  a  noise  least  the  repose  should  be  disturbed. 
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But  Willie  was  lying  with  his  large,  earnest  eyes 
fixed  wistfully  on  Hugh's  face,  and  Hugh  happening  to 
look  up,  noticed  the  circumstance. 

*'  Bless  me,  Willie  T'  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  thocht  ye 
were  sleepin'." 

"  And  so  I  thought  you  were,"  returned  Willie,  with 
a  faint  smile. 

"  No  a  bit  o*  me ;  nayther  dae  I  feel  inclined." 

"  Oh  I  then,  you  will  speak  to  me  now,"  said  the  boy 
in  the  most  pleading  accents. 

"  What  wuU  we  speak  aboot  ?"  asked  Hugh  tenderly, 
as  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  thin,  silken  hair,  for  he 
had  not  forgotten  that,  on  the  previous  day,  Dr  Knox  had 
endorsed  Willie's  own  and  oft  repeated  statement  that 
he  was  dying. 

"  Speak  about  death,"  whispered  Willie,  and  his  lip 
trembled  a  little. 

**  Ay ;  dae  let  us  speak  aboot  death,"  said  Hugh 
solemnly,  "  for  that  is  a  subject  we  should  a*  be  familiar 
wi' — seein'  there's  nane  o'  us  kens  boo  sune  we  hae  to 
meet  it,  and  kennin'  as  we  dae,  that  we  maun  meet  it 
sometime.     Are  ye  feared  to  dee,  WuUie  ?" 

"  Yes,"  faltered  the  boy  ;  and  as  he  uttered  the  mono- 
syllable, a  troubled  shadow  appeared  in  his  eyes. 

"  What  for  ?"  asked  the  knife-grinder. 

"  It  is  such  a  dreadful  place,"  returned  Willie. 

"  What  I— the  grave  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  wish  I  could  sleep  there,  for  I  would  be 
at  rest ;  but  I  don't  want  to  go  to  hell." 
^    "Tae  hell,  WuUiel"  cried  Hugh,   starting,   to  the 
great  detriment  of  his  bandaged  ankle.     '*  i^osh  bless 
me  I  what  pits  sic  an  idea  as  that  in  yer  heid  ?" 

"  Isn't  it  a  dreadful  place  ?"  inquired  Willie  ;  yet  he 
spoke  in  a  tone  more  of  belief  than  interrogation. 

"  Ay,  ma  laddie.  Hell  is  an  awfu'  place — mair  awfti' 
than  we  can  conceive ;  and  I  trust  nane  o*  us  wuU  ever 
experience  boo  awfu'  it  is." 

"  Oh  I  I  am  so  frightened  for  it,"  whispered  Willie 
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with  a  shudder.  "  To  think  of  being  for  ever  among 
fire  and  brimRtone.  "  Oh  !  I  do  wish  my  soul  would  die 
too." 

**  Wheisht,  Wullie,  wheisht  I"  said  Hugh.  "Tliaf  s 
no  richt  o'  you — that's  far  from  bein'  richt.  Ye  maun 
pray  to  God  to  gie  ye  better  thonchts." 

"  Pray?"  echoed  Willie  dubiously. 

"  Ay,  pray — pray  to  God.     Ye  Ken  what  that  means, 

Wullie  r 

"  No,"  replied  the  boy  slowly,  shaking  his  head. 

**  No  1"  repeated  Hugh,  regarding  him  with  a  look  of 
amazement. 

''No,"  reiterated  Willie,  with  a  sound  which  was 
plaintive  in  its  deep  sadness. 

''  Guid  keep  us  I  is  that  possible  ?'*  ejaculated  the 
knife-grinder.  ''  And  yet  it  maun  be  true  tae,"  he  con- 
tinued reflectively.  ''  He  has  been  in  that  vile  den  a' 
his  days,  where  he  could  hear  naething  and  learn  nae- 
thing  but  what  was  wicked.  Puir  innocent  I  puir  inno- 
cent !" 

And  Hugh  put  his  arms  round  him  and  folded  him 
tenderly  in  a  soft  embrace,  into  which  was  infused  a  very 
world  of  sympathy  and  compassion. 

"  Nae  wonder  than  ye  hae  been  aye  askin'  us  to  tell 
ye  things,"  murmured  the. knife-grinder,  continuing  to 
give  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  ''  And  we  aye  put  ye 
aff  tae.  Heaven  forgie  usl  But  no  anither  day  sail 
pass,  my  wranged  laddie,  till  ye  hear  o'  a  God  o*  mercy, 
and  a  Saviour  o'  love,  and  a  heaven  o'  happiness  and  rest, 
and  yet  hoo  am  I  tae  begin  ?  Hoo  shall  I  let  in  the 
licht  into  that  dark  mind  ?  I  canna  dae  it  o'  mysell.  I 
maun  ask  help  frae  abune." 

And  pressing  the  palms  of  his  hands  together,  Hugh 
engaged  in  deep,  earnest,  though  silent  prayer — the  boy 
eagerly  watching  the  motion  of  his  lips,  and  lying  on 
his  bosom  full  of  wonder  and  awe. 

His  few  fervent  petitions  offered  up,  Hugh  lay  for  % 
few  moments  in  still  meditation,  when  the  voioe  of  Lucy 
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was  heard  in  the  next  apartment  singing  in  sweet 
strains  the  words  of  a  hymn. 

The  sound  produced  a  thought  like  a  quick  inspira- 
tion, and  he  called  her. 

She  came  tripping  into  the  apartment. 

**  Lucy,  dear/'  whispered  Hugh,  seating  her  on  the 
side  of  the  couch.     "  Sing  us  '  The  Happy  Land.'  " 

In  a  few  moments  the  child  began,  and  sung  in  the 
sweetest  of  voices  that  beautiful  hymn,  the  words  and 
air  of  which  are  so  exquisite— 

"  There  is  a  happy  land,  far,  far  away, 
Where  saints  in  glory  stand,  bright,  bright  as  day." 

Willie  listened  in  trembling  raptuife,  and  the  troubled 
shadow  passed  from  his  eyes,  and  in  its  stead  there  came 
shouting  glances  of  wonder,  hope,  and  joy,  and  the 
hectic  flush  on  his  cheek  deepened  to  carnation  redness, 
and  he  held  his  breath  that  he  might  catch  every  one  of 
the  glorious  words.  What  a  vision  was  unfolded  to  him 
at  the  moment.  His  voiceless,  yet  yearning  aspirations 
unanswered  hitherto,  were  being  responded  to  at  last. 
The  future  was  not  everywhere  a  lurid  glare,  as  he  had 
been  led  lo  suppose.  God  was  not  a  being  only  to  be 
dreaded,  nor  death  a  thing  only  to  be  feared.  As  these 
first  rays  of  heaven  and  its  bliss  flooded  his  soul,  it  was 
blinded  by  the  excessive  light,  and  he  was  conscious 
only  of  a  throbbing  indefinite  ecstasy. 

Lucy  sang  the  hymn  to  an  end  and  ceased.  When 
the  silver  notes  died  away  Willie  sighed,  for  his  full, 
labouring  heart  required  to  be  thus  relieved.  Hugh  had 
watched  him  closely,  and  had  seen  with  satisfaction  the 
deep  emotion  under  which  he  laboured. 

"  Now,  ma  pet,"  he  whispered,  patting  Lucy's  flaxen 
head,  sing  us  "  That  will  be  joyful." 

And  the  lovely  child  began  again  and  sang  another 
song  of  heaven,  the  words  of  which  and  the  air  are  like 
echoes  from  the  celestial  city  itself.  How  the  awakening 
soul  of  the  boy  leapt  and  pulsed  when  Lucy  sang  the 
verse— 
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*'  Little  Children  wiU  be  there, 
Who  have  sought  the  Lord  by  prayer, 
And  walked  hu  face  before. 

Oh,  that  will  be  joyful. 

Joyful,  joyful,  joyful, 

Oh,  that  will  be  joyful. 
When  we  meet  to  part  no  more." 

The  murky  cloud  was  lifting  now,  and  glorious 
splendours  were  beginning. to  be  beheld.  The  chained 
and  dungeoned  spirit  was  bursting  its  fetters  and  break- 
ing its  prison  walls.  Yet  were  there  mists  and  shadows 
on  the  landscape  without,  so  suddenly  revealed.  Its 
presentation  had  been  so  unexpected,  an^  it  was  in  itself 
so  overwhelmingly  grand,  that  it  was  as  yet  only  a  sub- 
ject of  ungrasped  wonder;  and  then  the  deep,  sad, 
instinctive  feeling  of  unworthiness  struggled  within, 
causing  fear  to  mingle  with  hope,  the  fear  that  the 
vision  so  glorious  would  never  be  personally  realised, 
that  he  would  come  short  of  the  bliss  and  the  joy.  And 
by  the  same  instinct  he  became  aware  that  hell  would 
now  be  to  him  intensified  by  the  intelligence  he  had 
received  of  heaven.  Most  true.  Hell  can  only  be  known 
and  felt  by  those  who  know  something  of  the  glory  of 
heaven.  To  be  ignorant  of  all  else  but  hell  would  make 
the  latter  place  bearable,  but  to  know  that  heaven  is  and 
might  have  been  enjoyed — that  is  the  chief  agony  of  the 
place  of  woe. 

"  Now,  gang  and  sit  aside  your  mither  again,"  whis- 
pered Hugh  to  Lucy  as  he  kissed  her,  after  she  had 
done  singing.  Returning  the  kiss,  she  slid  down  from 
the  couch  and  ran  cheerfully  away. 

"  Oh,  is  it  all  true?"  asked  Willie,  clasping  his  arm 
with  his  thin  white  hands. 

"  Yes,  Wullie,  it's  a'  true,  and  far  mair  than  that  is 
true  o'  heaven.  In  fact,  heaven  is  far  grander  and  far 
mair  glorious  than  we  can  conceive." 

"But  will  I  get  there?"  was  the  next  trembling 
inquiry. 
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"  Everybody  may  get  there  if  they  g9Xig  the  richt 
way,"  answered  Hugh.  "  But  there's  only  ae  road,  and 
if  we  dinna  tak  that  road,  we  canna  reach  it." 

"  Oh  I  tell  me — tell  me  the  road,"  cried  the  boy  with 
an  earnestness  altogether  irresistible. 

And  Hugh  began  and  expounded  to  him,  in  the  sim- 
plest way  he  could  divine,  the  simple  yet  sublime  way 
of  salvation.     He  had  got  a  glimpse  of  the  region  of 
utter  benightment  in  which  the  boy  was,  and  perceived 
that  he  would  need  to  go  to  the  very  beginning  of  human 
history,  and  tell  rapidly,  yet  connectedly  and  in  words 
suited  to  Willie*s  youth  and  ignorance,  what  man  was 
and  is,  from  whence  he  came,  and  whether  he  is  going. 
He  began  with  the  creation  and  the  beauty  and  inno- 
cence of  Eden,  then  he  described  the  fall  and  its  sad  con- 
sequences, and  then  came  the  wondrous,  melting,  and 
subduing  8tx)ry  of  the  cross — that  story  which  fails  not 
to  woo  and  win  the  hearts  of  young  and  old,  which  has 
made  thousands  of  children  weep  and  love,  and  thou- 
sands of  hardened  sinners  yield  and  pray.    As  described 
in  Hugh's  eloquent  way,  speaking  as  he  did  from  a  heart 
which  throbbed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  love  and  the 
glory  of  the  mercy  it  unfolds — from  a  heart  rejoicing  in 
tne  consciousness  of  its  own  interest  in  the  theme,  and 
gushing  with  a  holy  eagerness  to  point  the  homeless 
soul  of  his  listener  to  the  rest  for  which  it  wearied — he 
painted  the  transcendant  picture  in  vivid  and  beautiful 
hues,  till  the  unshed  tears  stood  in  Willie's  speaking 
eyes,  and  were  reflected  in  his  own.     How  powerfully, 
how  splendidly  did  Hugh  play  the  first  tune  on  that 
divine  harp  which  ne'er  had  been  struck  into  music 
before,  and  how  the  harp  trembled  to  every  touch  and 
answered  in  every  tone.     The  player  fully  felt  the  im- 
portance, the  glory,  and  honour  of  his  task,  and  rising 
on  these  as^on  lofty  wings,  he  spoke  of  the  babe  in  the 
manger,  the  star  and  the  wise   men,  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  the  massacre  of  the  innocents,  the  boy  in  the 
temple  among  the  doctors,  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan, 
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the  flermons,  sajings,  miracles,  and  parables  of  the 
Saeiour — the  praying  wanderer  by  midnight  lake  and 
mountain,  the  scene  of  mockery  and  cmelty  in  the  judg- 
ment hall,  the  weary  walk  to  Calvary,  the  awful  agony 
of  the  cross,  the  bowing  of  the  head,  the  wounding  unto 
death,  and  the  sad  and  solemn  burial  in  Joseph's  tomb. 

Then,  when  utter  woe  and  sorrow  and  despair  were 
on  Willie's  countenance,  and  crushed  down  his  little 
heart  till  he  sobbed  in  very  anguish,  he  struck  the 
wailing  harp  to  tones  of  triumph.  The  glorious  events 
of  the  resurrection  morning  were  now  the  theme — ^the 
rolling  away  of  the  stone  by  angel  forms,  the  rustling  of 
the  grave-clothes  as  the  awakening  sleeper  began  to 
move  in  them,  his  rising  up  and  majestically  issuing 
forth,  to  the  dismay  of  the  affrighted  soldiers  and  the 
joy  of  his  mourning  friends.  Then  followed  the  scenes  of 
the  forty  day5(,  and,  finally,  the  ascension  from  Olivet, 
with  the  angel  throng,  to  the  throne  of  heaven. 

lie  ceased,  and  Willie  lay  entranced  in  wonder  and 
delight.  A  spell  was  on  him,  and  his  mental  vision 
was  filled  by  unutterable  indescribable  things.  For  the 
moment  he  grasped  nothing,  for  he  was  bewildered  by 
the  crowding  glories  that  surrounded  him.  But  in  a 
little,  one  fact  which  he  had  laid  hold  of  in  the  course  of 
Hugh's  story,  and  carried  in  his  soul  with  instinctive 
rapture,  stood  out  from  all  else,  and  lifting  up  his  face 
from  the  other's  bosom,  he  whispered — 

'^  Tell  me  again  what  Jesus  said  about  the  children  ?" 

**  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  roe,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,**  repeated 
Hugh  with  slow  emphasis. 

Willie's  face  lighted  up  with  a  radiance  that  cannot  be 
described,  as  he  heard  this  his  charter  to  immortality. 

'^  Now,  tell  me  of  heaven  T  was  his  next  request,  to 
which  Hugh  responded  by  taking  up  the  Bible  which 
lay  near,  and  reading  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation. 

**  Now,  the  way — the  way  ?"  said  Willie,  in  a  tone 
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and  with  a  look  which  thrilled  to  the  very  centre  of  Hugh's 
soul. 

And  Hugh  told  him  about  coming  to  Christ  and  pray- 
ing for  pardon  ;  and  to  illustrate  what  he  said,  he  folded 
his  hands,  closed  his  eyes,  and  in  an  audible  voice  prayed 
fervently  for  the  little  groping  boy. 

I'hat  night  Willie  was  on  his  knees,  and  over  him 
hovered  the  angels  of  God,  singing  for  joy  because  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  soul  and  its  entrance  already  on  the  border- 
land of  glory. 

Depart  not»  ye  shining  ones  I  Wait  a  little,  it  will 
not  be  long — and  ve  may  bear  his  ransomed  spirit  away 
with  you  to  your  happy  home  above  the  stars. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

BILLY  BARTON  FINDS  THAT  PRECEPT  AND  EXAMPLE  DON'T 
ALWAYS  AGREE. -HE  ALSO  FINDS  THAT  THERE  IS  A  LITTLE 
PRACTICAL  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  WORLD.— THE  CHAPTER 
CONCLUDES  WITH  A  VERY  SOLEMN  SCENE,  AND  A  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  PART  OF  DR  KNOX,  WHICH  MAY  LEAD  TO 
•  IMPORTANT  RESULTS. 

Willie  now  seemed  hastening  to  the  grave.  Day  by 
day  he  grew  visibly  weaker.  The  disease,  which  had 
begun  a  rapid  march  previous  to  his  leaving  the  Tontine 
Close,  had,  by  the  exertions  and  exposure  of  that  night, 
been  greatly  accelerated,  and  in  three  weeks'  time  he 
was  SO  weak  and  reduced  that  every  one  saw  he  would 
soon  be  away  from  the  midst  of  them. 

"  Maister  Barton,  are  ye  no  acquent  wi'  a  minister 
that  wad  whiles  come  to  see  Wullie  if  he^was  axed  ?  " 
said  Hugh  to  Billy  one  day. 

Billy  shook  his  head.  ' 

"  Clergymen  have  so  little  partiality  for  actors,  that 
we  know  precious  little  of  them,"  he  said.  "  1  don't 
know  one ;  and  very  likely  if  I  went  to  one,  he  would 
refuse  to  come  when  he  knew  that  I  was  a  player." 

"  Ye  dinna  say  sae  ?  "  remarked  Hugh  with  much 
surprise  and  not  a  little  indignation. 

**  Fact,  I  assure  you,"  returned  Billy,  shaking  his 
head  again,  while  something  like  a  shade  of  bitterness 
came  over  his  face.  "  We  must  appear  to  them  either 
too  bad  to  be  saved,  or  our  profession  roust  be  so  very 
sinful  and  soul-destroying  that  they  think  it  quite  hope- 
less to  give  us  a  prayer  or  a  word  of  religious  counsel. 
It  would,  in  short,  be  casting  pearls  before  swine." 
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"  They,  dinna  ken  ye,  Billy,"  observed  Hugh,  "  or 
they  wad  hae  a  very  different  opinion  o'  players  and 
play-actin'.  If  they  could  see  ye  as  I've  seen  ye,  readin' 
the  Bible  wi'  as  mnckle  reverence  as  they  can  dae  in 
the  pillpit,  and,  what  is  mair  and  better,  practisin'  it  in 
yer  daily  life,  they  w^  change  their  mind  a  bit.  But, 
losh  me,  Billy,  they  canna  be  sae  bigoted  as  ye  say. 
There's  no  ane  o'  them  wad  refuse  to  come  and  see  a 
puir  dein'  laddie  because  he's  in  the  hoose  o'  a  play- 
actor." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  am  too  uncharitable  in  saying  so, 
but  I  have  reason  to  entertain  such  an  idea,  seeing  that 
one  or  two  of  them  refused  to  allow  me  to  become  a 
member.  It  YipEis  different  when  I  was  in  England. 
There  I  was  cordially  received;  but  when  I  came  to 
Glasgow,  and  presented  my  certificate  and  told  them 
what  my  profession  was,  they  coldly  rejected  me.  lu 
one  instance,  in  fact,  I  was  regularly  expelled.  When  I 
came  here  first  it  was  just  before  the  communion,  and 
when  I  went  to  the  minister  he  took  my  certificate  with- 
out asking  what  I  was,  and  freely  gave  me  a  token  of 
admission* to  the  communion-table.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  I  was  going  forward  when  one  of  the  elders 
stopped  me,  and  asked  roe  to  go  with  him  to  the  session- 
house.     I  went,  and  there  found  the  minister  sitting. 

"  *  Oh,  ah,  Mr  Barton — barton  I  think  your  name 
is  ? ' " — he  said,  drawing  his  pulpit-gown  closely  about 
him. 

"  I  bowed  and  acknowledged  that  such  was  my  name.'' 

"  *  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  informed  that — that — ex- 
cuse me — that  you  $re  an  actor.  Of  course,  I  consider 
this  information  erroneous ;  but  I  thought  it  was  as  well 
to  see  you.' " 

"  It  is  not  erroneous,  sir,"  I  replied  quite  readily. 

"  *  Not  erroneous — not  erroneous  ? '  "  he  hastily  re- 
sponded. 

"  No,  sir.  It  is  quite  true.  I  follow  the  stage  as  a 
profession." 

Q 
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"  '  And,  how  durst  you,  sir,  offer  yourself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  my  church  ? '  "  he  asked,  drawing  the  cloak  stiU 
more  about  him. 

"  Why  not? *'  I  inquired,  excessively  surprised. 

"  ^Because  no  person  of  your  character  can  be  taken  in.'  *^ 

"  My  character  I  '*  said  I,  "  What  is  wrong  with  my 
character  ?     I  defy  any  one  to  impugn  it  I " 

^^ '  Your  profession  does  that,  sir.  Leave  the  stage 
and  repent  truly  of  the  past ;  and  when  we  have  fiill 
evidence  of  such  repentance,  we  will  admit  yon  as  a 
member/  " 

^^  Dash  his  pride  and  presumption  I"  said  Hugh,  ener- 
getically, 

"  He  was  not  singular,"  rejoined  Billy,  "  I  went  to 
others,  and  they  refused  me  likewise ;  so  I  turned  tired, 
and  gave  it  up. 

**  But  ye  gang  to  the  kirk  ?'  pursued  the  knife-grinder, 

"  I  do.  I  like  Mr  MThun  very  much,  and  frequently 
go  to  hear  him.  But  I  am  not  a  member,  and  never 
spoke  to  the  gentleman  in  my  life.  And,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  he  dosen't  seem  one  who  would  refuse  to  visit 
Willie  on  my  account,  so  I'll  call  to-day  and  ask  him, 
and  just  bring  him  with  me.'' 

That  afternoon,  when  returning  from  rehearsal,  Billy 
went  out  of  his  way  a  bit  to  the  fashionable  street  in 
which  Mr  M*Phun  lived.  He  was  not  long  in  finding 
the  house,  and  on  ringing  the  bell^  was  ushered  into  the 
library,  where  the  reverend  gentleman  sat  before  a  blaz- 
ing fire  (it  was  a  very  cold  day)  in  a  magnificent  dress- 
ing gown  (a  present  from  the  ladies  of  his  congregation), 
with  his  feet  in  a  pair  of  elegant  fancy  slippers  (done  by 
the  fair  fingers  of  a  fair  admirer — Mr  M*P.  was  then 
young  and  unmarried). 

Hearing  the  door  open,  the  minister  looked  leisurely 

round,  and  Billy,  having  stepped  short  a  pace  or  two 

from  the  door,  made  a  low  bow — not  an  obsequious  bow, 

but.  a  respectful  one. 

Mr  MThun  did  not  rise,  neither  did  he  ask  his  visi- 
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tor  to  come  forward  and  warm  himself,  though  he  must 
have  seen  that  his  nose  was  hlue  with  cold. 

**  Well,  ray  man ;  do  you  wish  to  see  me  ?"  he  in- 
quired, after  scanning  for  a  moment  the  hnmhle-looking 
individual  hefore  him.  The  tone  in  which  he  put  the 
question  Billy  thought  rather  peevish  than  otherwise. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered.  '^  I  am  a  frequent  hearer  of 
yours,  and  took  the  liberty  of  calling  on  yon  to  ask 

'^  If  you  are  a  hearer,  you  must  know  that  this  is  not 
my  day  for  seeing  visitors,"  inteiTupted  the  minister 
very  unceremoniously.  "You  must  have  heard  me 
intimate  from  the  pulpit,  that  those  who  wished  to  see 
me  must  call  on  Tuesdays  between  the  'hours  of  seven 
and  nine  in  the  evening/' 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  this,  sir,"  responded  Billy  very 
meekly,  "  but  I  have  come  to  you  to-day  on  behalf  of  a 
little  boy  who  is  dying,  and  who  would  so  much  like  to 
see  a  minister.' ' 

The  countenance  of  the  reverend  gentleman  became 
cloaded,  and  he  looked  out  at  the  window. 

"  It  is  so  cold,''  he  said,  '*  and  the  air  seems  raw  and 
damp.     I  rather  think  I  cannot  go  to-day.'' 

"  It  is  not  very  far,  sir.  Only  to  the  comer,"  urged 
Billy,  who,  good  benevolent  soul  that  he  was  himself, 
was  beginning  to  get  disgusted  with  the  selfish  indiffer- 
ence of  the  man — so  different  from  the  benevolent  senti- 
ments of  the  preacher. 

"  What  boy  is  it  ? — is  it  your  own  ?"  inquired  the 
minister,  evidently  hunting  for  a  decent  excuse. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Billy,  **  he  is  no  relation  of  mine. 
He  is  a  poor  outcast,  sir,  who  has  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance till  now,  and  he  is  fast  dying  of  consumption." 

"  Ah  !  very  painful,  no  doubt,  but  my  health,  sir,  is 
very  precious — ^not  on  my  own  account,  but  on  account 
of  my  congregation,  in  justice  to  whom  I  must  take 
care  of  it." 

"  No  doubt,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  pro- 
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ductive  of  injury  fo  it  were  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
poor  dying  boy. 

'*  Hum — I  don't  know.  By-the-bye,  how  do  you 
come  to  be  so  interested  in  him  ?  You  say  he  is  no  re* 
lation  of  yours." 

"  He  stays  in  my  house,"  answered  Billy.  "  He  has 
no  other  home." 

**  And  how  do  you  think  of  coming  to  me  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  minister  ?" 

"  1  hear  you  most  frequently,  sir ;  and,"  added  Billy, 
quietly,  ^'  you  have  so  often  inculcated  benevolence  and 
charity,  and  self-sacrifice,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  pre- 
sume too  far  in  preferring  this  request." 

*'  Oh,  no  I  of  course  not,"  said  the  minister,  hastily ; 
"  I  would  be  glad,  very  glad  indeed,  to  accompany  you, 
only — only — ah  I  A  hearer  you  say?  I  don't  recollect  of 
ever  seeing  you  in  my  church.   You  are  not  a  member  ? 

**  No." 

"  What  is  your  profession  ?" 

"  I  am  an  actor,"  answered  Billy,  steadily ;  and,  as 
he  spoke,  looked  the  minister  full  in  the  face. 

'^  A  what  ?"  exclaimed  the  latter,  with  a  start  and  an 
expression  of  horror. 

**  An  actor,"  repeated  Billy  as  distinctly  as  before. 

"  And  how  dare  a  person  of  your  character  and  pro- 
fession come  to  me?"  inquired  the  minister,  drawing 
himself  up.  "  Go  with  you  I  decidedly  not ;  certainly 
not ;  and  I  beg  you  will  at  once  leave  me." 

**  Grant  that  I  am  as  bad  as  you  suppose,"  returned 
Billy  with  grave  seriousness;  "the  master  you  profess 
to  serve  was  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of 
publicans  and  sinner^." 

"  Don't  presume  to  teach  me,"  exclaimed  the  minister, 
getting  very  wroth  and  very  red  in  the  face.  "  I  know 
my  duty,  sir.     Just  be  kind  enough  to  depart." 

"  You  refuse,  then,  to  visit  the  dying  boy  ?"  said  Billy, 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  door. 

**  Most  emphatically  I  do*" 
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^  Billy's  face  grew  sternly  solemn,  and  in  the  deepest  of 
tones  he  said — 

'^  Inasmuch  as  ve  did  it  not  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  to  rae." 

And  having  uttered  these  words,  he  waited  but  to  cast 
one  look  on  the  astonished  preacher,  then  opening  the 
door,  he  glided  out,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Phun  was  left 
alone. 

"Well,  that  is  very  much  like  what  I  expected," 
said  Billy  to  himself  as  he  walked  disconsolately  along 
the  street.  "  And  yet  they  call  this  religion.  How  fine 
to  hear  them  talk  on  the  Sunday,  then  vou  would  think 
them  ready  to  do  anything  and  everything  to  serve  their 
fellows — ^to  succour  the  distressed,  to  relieve  the  desti- 
tute. It  was  but  the  other  Sunday  that  this  Mr  M'Fhun 
preached  about  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  consisting, 
among  other  things,  in  visiting  the  widows  and  father- 
less in  their  affliction.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  he 
practises  his  own  precepts.  Well,  God  knows,  we 
players  are  sinful  enough,  but  I  don't  think  many  of  us 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  distress,  and  I  don't  know 
one  who  would  do  to  another  what  this  minister  has  done 
this  afternoon.  Poor  Willie  I  I  need  apply  to  no  other. 
And  so  because  vou  have  the  misfortune  to  be  cherished 
and  housed  by  a  player,  nol^ody  will  come  to  pray  with 
you,  and  talk  to  you  about  holy  things. 

Billy  was  going  along  the  narrow  street  which  led  to 
the  Comer,  when  he  saw,  come  out  of  an  entry,  a  middle- 
aged  man,  dressed  in  black,  whom  he  had  often  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  knew  to  be  an  almost  daily 
visitor  of  the  sick  and  the  poor.  He  had  often  looked  at 
him  as  he  passed,  and  been  struck  by  the  gentle  cheer- 
fulness of  his  countenance,  and  the  unmistakeable  bene- 
volence which  beamed  there,  and  had  set  him  down  as  a 
kind  and  faithful  friend  of  the  poor — a  true  religious 
philanthropist. 

"  Shall  I  ask  him  ?"  was  his  sudden  thought,  as  he 
now  beheld  him  issue  from  the  entry.     "  I  may  receive 
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the  same  treatment;   bat,  for  Willie's  sake,  I'll  try 


again." 


He  crossed  ov^er,  and,  coming  np  to  the  gentleman  in 
question,  ventured  to  touch  his  arm.  Instantly  he 
stopped  and  turned  round. 

**  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  sir,"  said  Billy, 
very  respectfully ;  but  there  is  a  poor  boy  in  my  house 
'who  is  dying,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  might  be 
kind  enough  to  visit  him.'*^ 

"  Oh,  surely,  surely  V  returned  the  gentleman  in  the 
kindest  accents.  ''  That  is  just  my  business.  Lead  me 
to  the  house  at  once." 

Billy  hesitated. 

''  I  must  be  h<mest  with  yom,  hit,"  he  said.  '^  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  am  an  actor." 

<<  Well,  what  of  that  ?"  asked  the  other  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

"  People  have  a  prejudice  against  us,  sir— especially 
ministers — and  I  thought  if  you  knew  that  I  was  an 
actor  you  would  not  go." 

^'  What  I  not  go  because  you  are  an  actor  I" 

"  We  are  thought  so  wicked,  sir." 

<<  Then  the  more  need  that  ministers  and  religions 
teachers  should  visit  you ;  but  why  shouM  you  be  more 
wicked  than  any  other  class  ?" 

'*  I  don^t  say  we  are,  sir ;  but  people  think  so  ;  they 
think  our  profession  makes  us  immiMral." 

"  Your  profession  makes  yfiu  immoral  when  that  pro-* 
fession  is  to  teach  morality  I  Then,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, ministers  must  be  irreligious,  since  their  profession 
is  to  teaeh  religion.  Ko,  no  ;  I  don't  believe  either  the 
one  or  the  other." 

"  You  are  very  liberal,  sir,"  said  Billy,  much  de- 
lighted with  the  sentiments  which  had  just  been  ex- 
pressed. 

"  No  ;  I  am  only  just.  But,  come,  let  us  go  to  your 
boy.     Is  the  place  far  from  this  ?** 

"  Just  in  the  Comer,  sir." 
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"  Ah ! — I  know  the  corner  very  well.  Nice,  quiet 
people  live  in  it.  Oh  I  Let  me  think.  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  speak  of  you,  and  speak  very  highly." 

Billy  was  too  hewildered  to  make  any  reply  to  these 
remarks ;  for  the  visitor  had  put  his  arm  within  his  own, 
and  they  were  now  passing  along  side  by  side.  Billy 
Barton,  the  actor,  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  minister  1 
He  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  and  if  he  had, 
would  have  deemed  it  quite  impossible.  Yet,  here  it 
was  actually  realised  I  No  wonder  that  for  some  mo- 
ments Billy  was  struck  mute  with  amazement. 

"  He's  not  my  boy,"  he  at  length  remarked.  "  He 
is  a  poor  orphan — ^a  homeless  outcast — ^and,  poor  thing, 
he  is  fast  dying  of  consumption." 

"  Oh,  dear,  how  distressing !"  remarked  the  minister. 
"  Is  h©  low-spirited  and  desponding?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Billy.  "  He  is  very  happy ; 
for  he  has  just  newly  learned  about  God,  and  Jesus, 
and  Heaven.  He  does  nothing  all  day  but  sing  '  the 
Happy  Land,'  and  *  That  will  be  Joyful,'  or  else  he  gets 
some  of  us  to  read  the  Bible  to  him,  and  tell  him  about 
the  house  of  many  mansions  I" 

"  Delightful,"  ejaculated  the  other.  "  How  glad  I 
am,"  he  continued,  **  that  I  met  you.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  see  one  so  heavenly- minded,  on  the  dark  border-land 
of  time,  and  to  converse  with  them  as  they  enter  the 
valley  of  the  shadow. 

"  This  is  true  Christianity,"  thought  Billy  to  himself, 
as  he  preceded  the  other  up  the  stair,  and  led  the  way 
to  his  dwelling. 

Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  over,  the  visitor  had 
made  himself  quite  at  home  with  them  all,  told  them  his 
name  and  habits  of  visitation.  He  introduced  himself 
as  Mr  Clan  worth,  who  spent  his  time  among  the  poor 
as  a  voluntary  missionary — not  in  connection  with,  or 
paid  by,  any  society,  but  as  one  who  engaged  in  the 
work  from  pure  philanthropic  motives,  seeking  no  pay- 
ment for  his  labour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  dispensing 
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with  liberal,  yet  judicious  hand,  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  the  poor  and  destitute  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

He  became  intensely  interested  in  Willie,  and  seeing 
that  death  was  fast  drawing  near,  he  came  to  him  every 
day,  and  talked  long  and  beautifully  of  those  realities 
which  were  opening  so  gloriously  to  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parting boy.  To  these  conversations  Hugh  listened 
with  glad  attention,  and  often  took  part  in  them,  and 
his  remarks  always  served  to  enhance  their  beauty  and 
value. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  first  visit  of  Mr  Clanworth,  he 
and  the  others  were  assembled  in  the  room  in  which 
Willie  lay,  to  wait  for  and  watch  his  final  departure.  It 
was  a  Sabbath  evening,  and  the  mighty  city  lay  quiet 
and  still  in  the  face  of  the  clear,  shining  stars.  Within 
the  little  chamber  the  stillness  was  deep  and  solemn. 
Close  to  the  couch  on  which  Hugh  lay  was  the  cot 
which^  contained  the  dying  boy,  and  around  were  con- 
gregated the  watchers,  with  faces  full  of  sympathy,  and 
spirits  on  which  rested  an  impressive  awe.  Mr  Clan- 
worth,  Billy,  and  Mr  Hay  were  at  the  front  of  the  cot, 
Mrs  Barton  at  the  foot,  and  Sail  at  the  head,  with  Lucy, 
looking  fearfully  and  wonderingly  on,  her  little  face 
very  pale,  her  eyes  betokening  the  intensity  of  the  imi 
pression  the  scene  was  producing  on  her. 

Willie,  wasted  now  to  a  very  skeleton,  was  weak, 
and  lay  breathing  heavily,  half  asleep  and  half  insen- 
sible, and  no-  one  spoke  or  moved,  lest  they  might  dis- 
turb him. 

At  length  he  started  and  looked  up.  For  some  mo- 
ments his  eye  was  listless  and  unintelligent,  but  gra- 
dually it  grew  clearer,  and  he  looked  round  on  those 
assembled  with  an  expression  which  intimated  that  he 
knew  them  ;  then,  fixing  them  finally  on  Mr  Clanworth, 
he  faintly  smiled. 

,  The  latter  bent  down,  and  whisperingly  asked  if  all 
was  peace  and  tranquillity  within.  Immediately  a  ra- 
diant light  beamed  from  Willie's  eyes,  and  a  seraphic 
smile  overspread  his  countenance. 
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,  **  Peace^  peace  ?"  he  articulated  j  then  he  held  out  his 
wasted  hand  and  said — "  Farewell." 

They  pressed  it  one  after  ^mother. 

"  Fareweel;  Wullie,"  said  Hugh,  who  was  the  last, 
and  i)ent  over  from  his  own  couch  till  his  face  was  close 
to  that  of  the  boy.  **  Fareweel.  Ye're  no  feared  to  dee 
noo  ?'' 

"  No — oh,  no,"  was  the  prompt  response.  "  I  am 
going  home." 

"  iSae  ye  are ;  and  may  we  a'  meet  ye  when  oor  time 


comes." 


Hugh,  whose  ear  was  close  to  Willie's  lips,  caught  the 
last  words  that  these  lips  ever  uttered,  and  they  were— » 
*'  Oh,  that  will  be  joyful,  when  we  meet  to  part  no 


more.'^ 


At  this  moment,  sounds  of  sacred,  solemn  music  rose 
on  the  stillness,  and  floated  into  the  chamber.  They 
proceeded  from  the  organ  of  an  adjoining  Catholic  Chapel, 
and  as  the  strain  swelled  out  and  pealed  majestically  in 
the  air,  it  seemed  to  be  more  the  music  of  heaven  than 
of  earth.  Willie  caught  the  sounding  notes,  and  to  his 
ears,,  which  death  were  now  unsealing,  they  must  have 
seemed  to  burst  from  heaven's  opened  gates,  for  his 
countenance  became  ecstatic  in  appearance,  and  he 
raised  his  eyes  and  clasped  his  thin  bands  together,  and 
with  parted  lips  lay  listening  to  the  sacred  song. 

It  took  but  a  small  effort  of  fancy  on  the  part  of  the 
watchers  to  imagine  this  to  be  a  snatch  of  the  anthem 
raised  by  the  waiting  angels  as  they  lingered  near  to 
bear  away  the  released  spirit  of  the  boy  to  his  home  of 
eternal  rest. 

Intently  every  one  regarded  the  cherubic  face  of  the 
dying  one,  and  watched  the  settling  of  the  bloodless 
features  into  the  rigidity  of  deAth.  When  the  organ 
ceased,  Willie's  fixed  attitude  of  rapt  attention  did  not 
alter,  but  he  continued  motionless,  gazing  steadfastly 
upward.  On  that  calm,  still,  upturned  countenance 
there  rested  an  indescribable  beauty, 
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"  Willie — Willie,"  whispered  the  minister  in  gentle 
accents. 

No  change— no  response. 
"  Is  his  e'e  no  tumin'  glassy  ?"  faltered  Hugh. 
Mr  Glanworth  bent  down  and  closely  examined  the 
face.     Then  he  touched  the  cheek  with  the  tip  of  his 
finger. 

"  Willie  is  dead  I"  he  lowly  murmured. 
'^  Dead  T*  echoed  more  than  one  of  the  awe-stricken 
onlookers. 

It  was  true.  On  the  swelling  notes  of  that  lofty  organ- 
peal,  the  spirit  had  soared  upward,  and  even  now  the 
angel  band  were  carrying  him  v^-ithin  the  gates  into  the 
city,  and  already  the  music  of  heaven  was  entrancing 
him,  and  perchance  he  had  struck  the  first  notes  of  his 
own  celestial  harp,  and  was  treading  the  golden  streets, 
with  the  white  robe  and  palm  of  victory. 
'  Silently  and  sadly  they  wrapped  him  in  the  grave 
clothes  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  while 
dressing  the  corpse,  Sail  noticed  the  ribbon  about  his 
neck,  which  kept  the  little  china  ornament. 

*'  Shall  we  take  it  away  ?— or  let  it  go  with  him  ?" 
she  asked,  turning  to  Mrs  Barton. 

"  May  we  not  keep  it  as  a  memorial  ?*'  returned  Mary. 
Without  a  word  Sail  removed  it.  She  thought  it 
might  possibly  serve  as  something  more  than  a  memorial. 
On  the  following  day,  Dr  Knox  called  to  re-bandage 
Hugh's  ankle.  He  started,  and  looked  more  than 
naturally  interested,  when  he  saw  the  furniture  clothed 
in  white,  and  the  body  lying  in  the  cot. 

"  Ah,  so  the  boy  is  dead,"  he  said  hastily.  "  Well,  I 
did  not  think  he  would  have  lived  so  long.  Strange  boy, 
very." 

**  He  was  that,  sir — a  wonderfu'  laddie,"  remarked  . 
Hugh. 
"  He  has  no  relations,  I  fancy  ?" 
**  Nane,  sir,  nane." 
'^  At  whose  expense  is  he  to  be  buried  ?" 
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"  I  suppose  we  maun  a'  help.  It  wull  no  tak  muckle." 

^^  But  what  little  it  will  take  might  be  saved,"  said 
the  doctor  quietly. 

**  In  what  way,  sir  ?"       - 

"  I  will  relieve  you  of  the  expense." 

"Oh,  doctor,  ye  are  vera,  vera  kind,"  responded 
Hugh,  with  grateful  admiration. 

"  Oh,  well  you  know,  he  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  me 
scientifically.  I  will  send  an  assistant  to-night,  who  will 
carry  him  up  to  my  surgery." 

"  Ye'll  what  ?"  ejaculated  Hugh,  on  whose  horrified 
mind  a  light  was  breaking. 

"  Send  an  assistant  at  night.  It  might  be  matter  for 
remark,  if  he  were  seen  carrying  a  corpse  through  the 
street  in  day-light." 

"  Guid  God,  wad  ye  disseck  the  laddie  ?"  said  Hugh, 
rising  slowly  to  his  elbow,  and  gazing  steadfastly  at  the 
doctor. 

**  Yes — ^that  is  what  I  mean." 

'*  Doctor  Knox,"  said  the  knife-grinder,  whose  face 
was  now  flushed  with  indignation,  '*ye  hae  been  kind  to 
me,  sir,  vera  kind,  and  on  that  account,  Tse  no  say 
what  I  think,  but,  dinna  daur  to  insult  me  again  wi'  sic' 
a  proposition.  That  laddie  will  be  buried,  sir,  up  in 
yon  Necropolis,  though  we  hae  to  beg  for  siller  to  pay 
for  his  funeral.  Sae  never  mention  the  matter  again, 
if  ye  want  me /to  be  as  ceevil  tae  ye  as  I  wish  to  be  to 
everybody,  especially  to  my  benefactors." 

"  Oh — very  well,"  replied  the  doctor  hiding  his 
chagrin.  "  It  doesn't  much  matter.  I  proposed  it  more 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  you  than  anything  else. 
Pray  let  us  think  no  more  about  it  ?" 

And  half- whistling  a  tune,  the  doctor  proceeded  to  re- 
bandage  the  ankle. 

"  I  must  have  him,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  went 
along  the  street.  "  Such  a  rare  case  must  not  be  lost. 
He  is  to  be  buried  in  the  Necropolis.  Ah — well,  he 
shan't  lie  there  long.     Dangerous  experiment  though. 
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Row  am  I  to  manage  ?  Let  me  see.  Ab — ^yes ;  Shuffle 
will  get  the  husiness  done  for  me.  He  has  ways  and 
means  of  managing  these  little  risky  johs.  I  must  pay 
for  it  though,  I  suppose.  Well,  nerer  mind  ;  the  boy  I 
must  have.  I'll  just  step  along  to  the  apartments  of 
Shuffle  &  Sleek." 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

SCENES  IN  THE  PRIVATE  CHAMBER  OP  MESSRS  SHUFFLE  AND 
SLEEK-MR  SHUFFLE  DONE  FOR  ONCE-MR  CLANWORTII 
MAKES  AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERT. 

Dr  Knox  was  one  of  the  favoured  few  who  had  the 
entree  to  the  private  room  of  our  worthy  legal  firm ;  he, 
therefore,  in  pursuance  of  his  resolution,  presented  him- 
self in  the  ante-chamber,  which  was  specially  under  the 
charge  of  Charity  Tom. 

*^  Masters  within,  Tom  ?^'  he  asked,  in  his  usual  quick, 
brusque  manner. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Mr  Shuffle  is,  sir,"  responded  Tom, 
promptly,  though,  in  his  secret  heart,  he  would  rather 
not  hlive  seen  any  visitor  at  that  moment,  for  he  had 
just  received  permission  to  go  to  his  dinner,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  on  his  great-coat  for  that  purpose. 

Take  notice  that  Charity  Tom  had  a  great-coat  now. 
He  was  not  always  in  possession  of  such  a  luxury ;  but 
in  virtue  of  his  position  in  the  office  of  Messrs  Shuffle 
arid  Sleek  he  enjoyed  the  reversion  of  their  worn-out 
clothes,  and  the  great-coat,  which  now  covered  his  back, 
once  graced  the  broader  shoulders  of  the  senior  partner. 
But  this  was  when  it  was  larger  and  glossier ;  for  when 
the  nap  was  worn  from  it,  and  the  seams  began  to  be  a 
little  white,  Tom  was  despatched  with  it  one  day  to  a 
certain  top-flat,  where  dwelt  a  certain  old  man,  beneath 
whose  window  was  a  board  containing  this  important 
information,  "  Benjiman  Meek,  tailor,  repairs  done." 
Into  the  hands  of  this  worthy  knight  of  the  shears  Tom 
was  commissioned  to  put  the  great-coat,  with  orders  that 
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Mr  Meek  should  take  Tom's  dimensions  and  alter  the 
garment  to  suit  them,  which  order  was  executed  forthwith, 
and  thus  it  was  that  Charity  Tom  came  to  be  in  real, 
true,  and  veritable  possession  of  a  great- coat. 

This  was  the  identical  piece  of  clothing  Tom  was 
encasing  himself  in  when  Dr  Knox  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  threatened  to  stop  further  proceedings — for, 
of  course,  Tom  could  not  leave  while  any  one  was  in  the 
private  room.  Tom  did  not  show  that  he  was  in  any 
way  annoyed,  and  he  answered  the  doctor's  question 
quite  cheerfully';  but  annoyed  he  was,  nevertheless,  for 
he  was  hungry,  and  much  wanted  his  dinner. 

**  Anybody  with  them  just  now,  Tom  ?*' 

"  No  one,  sir.     Shall  I  show  you  in  ?" 

*'  If  you  please ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  you  will  show 
yourself  out  ?" 

Tom  smiled.  He  meant  to  laugh,  but  the  thought  of 
his  receding  dinner  kept  him  from  expressing  anything 
beyond  a  sad  and  sickly  smile,  which  faded  entirely  as 
be  opened  the  door  of  the  sanctum  and  showed  in  Dr 
Knox. 

Shuffle  was  very  busy  at  his  desk,  but  he  looked 
hastily  up. 

"  Well,  Tom  ?    I  thought  you  were  gone." 

"  Dr  Knox,  sir,"  responded  Tom. 

**  Ah— how  do  you  do,. doctor?  Hope  you  are  well ? 
I  suppose  it  is  no  treason  to  cherish  such  a  hope  con- 
cerning yourself?  though  it  would  scarcely  be  polite,  or 
generous,  or  friendly,  to  hope  the  same  Uiing  of  those 
by  whose  ill-health  you  live." 

<*  Ah  1  I  dare  say  we  both  live  by  the  ills  of  human- 
ity," retorted  the  doctor;  "only  I  live  by  mending 
them,  and  you  by  making  them  worse." 

**  Come/come ;  no  slander,  doctor,"  returned  Shuffle, 
good  humouredly.  **  Remember  you  are  in  a  place 
where  'actions'  are  common,  and  Tom  there  will  be  a 
witness." 

'*  Well,  I  shall  wait  till  he  has  gone.    Tom,  be  off 
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to  Jericho,  or  wherever  you  are  goia^y  so  that  I  may 
use  my  tongue  without  getting  within  the  meshes  of  the 
law." 

"  Yes — ^you  may  go,  Tom,"  added  Shuffle,  laughing. 
**  Gro  to  your  dinner." 

Tom's  face  hrightened.  He  closed  the  door,  seized 
bis  cap,  and  the  next  moment  the  road  to  Messrs  Shuffle 
and  Sleek's  private  room  was  left  quite  unguarded. 

Very  unfortunate  this,  as  it  proved  for  the  interests 
of  the  firm ;'  and  little  did  Shuffle  foresee  the  conse- 
quences that  would  follow  from  his  hastily-given  perr 
mission  of  absence. . 

'^Talking  of  tongues,"  remarked  the  doctor,  the 
moment  Tom  had  gone,  "will  you  show  me  yours, 
Shuffle  ?     I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  it  is  foul.'' 

"  Good  gracious,  who  said  that  ?" 

"  One  who  had  a  shrewdly  correct  idea," 

'^  It  wasn't  Sleek  ?  I  certainly  was  complaining  a 
little  the  other  day,  but  there  was  nothing  to  call  in  a 
doctor  for ;  and  if  your  visit  at  this  time  is  a  professional 
one " 

"  It  wasn't  Sleek  who  told  me,"  interrupted  the  doctor. 

*c  No— Who  then  ?" 

**  Robert  Burns." 

«  Pish  I     Gammon." 

**  No  such  thing.  Bums  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  But  to  test  his  statement,  just  show  me  yours  ? 
— I'm  a  judge  of  tongues  you  know." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense.  Have  you  come  here  to  speak 
about  nothing  more  particular  than  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes— I  Jiave." 

"  Well,  just  keep  silent  till  I  finish  what  I  am  at 
here,  and  then  I  shall  be  free  to  attend  to  you." 

**  Nobody  here  ?"  muttered  a  tall  man,  enveloped 
closely  in  a  cloak,  who  had  come  into  the  ante-room. 
*'  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  just  step  in  unannounced.  I 
shall  be  sure  to  find  the  one  or  other,  or  both,  Uilloa ! — 
voices — I  must  be  wary." 
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The  new  oomer  crossed  the  ante-room  on  tip- toe,  and 
kneeling  down,  put  his  eye  to  the  key -hole  of  the  door 
of  the  private  apartment.  Inside  he  saw  Shuffle,  and 
another  whom  he  did  not  recognise. 

"  Now,  I  am  ready  for  you,"  said  the  lawyer,  Elding 
the  paper  which  he  bad  been  writing,  and  putting  it  in 
bis  desk. 

The  listener  heard  the  sound  of  Shuffle's  voiee,  but 
could  not  make  out  the  words  ;  he  therefore  drew  from 
bis  pocket  a  bom,  and  placing  one  end  to  the  keyohole, 
and  the  olber  to  bis  ear,  be  beard  as  well  as  if  be  bad 
been  in  tbe  apartment. 

**  I  want  you  to  get  a  piece  of  service  done  for  me 
again,"  said  tbe  doctor. 

"  What  I  you  require  another  subject,  do  you  ?  Don't 
tbink  our  friends  have  any  just  now.  I  expected  they 
would  bave  bad  one  or  two  a  month  ago,  but  was  dis- 
appointed." 

**  That's  not  exactly  it,"  returned  tbe  doctor.  "  It  is 
a  subject  I  want,  certainly,  but  not  in  tbe  usual  way. 
A  boy  died  the  other  day,  whom  I  accidentally  saw. 
Singular  case.  I'm  quite  sure  there  is  a  particular  and 
rare  formation,  and  mjist  bave  tbe  body.  I  thought  I 
would  get  it  easily,  for  be  has  no  relations ;  but  those 
who  have  been  looking  after  him  won't  bear  of  such  a 
thing.  They  very  bluntly  refused,  and  so  angrily  that 
I  was  obliged  to  soothe  them  down  and  lull  their  sus- 
picions by  looking  quite  indifferent.  But  I  must  have 
the  body.     You  understand  ?" 

"  And  what  would  you  have  done  ?  The  bouse  broken 
into,  and  tbe  corpse  carried  off  ?" 

No,  no ;  that's  too  bold.  There  is  a  quieter  and 
safer  way.  He  will  be  buried  in  tbe  Necropolis  to- 
morrow, and  at  night  your  friends  must  take  him  up  and 
bring  him  to  my  surgery .'* 

"  Don't  tbink  they'll  do  it,"  said  Shuffle,  shaking  bis 
bead. 

"  Why,  are  they  afraid  to  run  the  risk  ?" 
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"  No,  not  the  risk  of  capture— though  that,  by  the  by, 
will  be  considerable  ;  but,  you  see,  they  never  did  any- 
thing in  that  way,  and  breaking  into  a  church-yard  is 
not  like  breaking  into  a  house.  Most  men  have  a  super- 
stitious fear  of  such  a  place  at  night." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  I  What  have  they  to  be  afraid  of — 
nothing  worse  than  themselves  they  may  be  assured  ?" 

"  Oh,  doctor,  'tis  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  in  that 
way  ;  but  you'll  not  take  the  fear  out  of  people  for  all 
that.  The  Captain  and  his  men  are  dare  devils,  I  know ; 
yet  when  they  think  the  devil  has  really  to  be  dared,  I 
don*t  know  that  they  would  stand  fire.  Still,  if  you  are 
willing  to  pay  liberally " 

**That  I  am  quite  willing  to  do,  as  this  case  is  an 
important  one.*' 

**  Say  double  the  usual  fee — ^fifteen  pounds." 

**  Very  high ;  but  as  there  is  risk,  both  real  and  ima- 
ginary, £  suppose  I  must  pay  for  both.  Well,  I  will 
give  that  sum ;  but  it  must  be  done  to-morrow  night, 
for  I  want  the  body  fresh.'' 

"  That  I  engage  for." 

**And  the  money  on  receipt.  Now,  since  the  busi- 
ness is  arranged,  I  must  go.  By  the  by,  lest  they  make 
a  mistake,  one  of  them  should  be  sent  to  watch  the  fune- 
ral, and  note  the  grave." 

^*  A  good  suggestion.    That  also  will  be  attended  to.'' 

The  doctor  rose  to  go,  and  the  listener  at  the  key- 
hole rose  also ;  but  much  more  rapidly,  for  he  had  to 
leave  the  ante-room  and  be  out  of  sight  ere  the  door 
opened.  This  feat  he  successfully  accomplished ;  for 
when  Dr  Knox,  accompanied  by  Shuffle,  came  into  the 
outer  chamber,  it  was  empty. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  the  way  out,  doctor?" 

"  Oh  yes,  quite  well.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night." 

Hands  were  shaken,  and  they  parted — the  doctor  to 
go  home  to  his  surgery,  and  the  lawyer  to  return  to  the 
sanctum. 

9  R 
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Not  long  after  this,  Tom  returned  from  his  dinner, 
and  not  long  after  that,  the  tall  man  in  the  cloak  again 
made  his  appearance  in  the  ante-room. 

**  Any  of  your  masters  in,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  Mr  Shuffle,  sir." 

"  Show  me  in." 

«  This  way,  sir." 

**  Mr  Grindley,"  said  Tom,  in  a  loud  voice,  as  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  sanctum. 

The  lawyer  looked  excessively  pleased  when  he  heard 
the  name. 

**  Just  wanted  particularly  to  see  you,  Captain,"  he 
said.     "  But  for  this  visit,  I  must  have  called  at  the 

€l08e." 

The  visitor,  throwing  back  his  cloak,  revealed  him- 
self as  indeed  the  Captain  of  the  gang.  He  was  Mr 
Grindley  as  long  as  he  wore  the  cloak  and  bushy 
whiskers ;  butj  of  course,  in  the  sanctum,  he  had  no 
aliases, 

"  Ah,  you  want  me,  do  you  ?"  remarked  the  Captain. 
"  Let  me  settle  my  business  with  you  first,  however. 
These  reward-advertisements,  I  perceive,  are  not  down 
yet." 

"  No.  The  authorities  are  exceedingly  anxious  to 
get  hold  of  the  old  gentleman  in  brown,  the  audacious 
author  of  such  an  audacious  deed." 

"  I  should  think  they  will  be.  Yes,  I  flatter  my- 
self, it  was  rather  a  dashing  thing,  to  go  in  and  take  out 
a  prisoner  before  their  very  eyes." 

''  Yes,"  remarked  Shuffle,  "  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  rare 
style  too — to  lock  up  the  turnkey.  The  whole  city  is  in 
a  sensation,  for  the  old  gentleman  in  brown  was  seen  by 
not  a  few  on  the  streets." 

"  Ah,  well,  he'll  not  appear  again,"  said  the  Captain 
laughing,  **  so  they  may  withdraw  their  advertisements 
when  they  please.  But  I  say,  Shuffle,  Grab  is  in 
trouble,  and  you  must  do  your  best  for  him." 

**  Oh,  pocket-picking  ?" 
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**  Evidence  clear?" 

**  Pretty  strong,  I  fancy.  He  bungled  a  bit,  and 
couldn't  well  say  it  was  a  mistake.  The  affair  hap- 
pened in  M^Lure's  Picture  Gallery.  The  gentleman 
himself  was  blinded,  and  Grab  would  have  sloped ;  but, 
a  policeman  who  knows  him  a  bit,  turned  the  matter 
the  wrong  way," 

**  Awkward  business.  1*11  be  in  the  court  to-morrow, 
and  do  what  I  can.  And  now  for.  my  business.  Dr 
Knox  has  a  bit  of  work  for  a  couple  of  your  men." 

^<  Ah,  indeed  !"  said  tho  Captain,  with  appai'ent  indif- 
ference.    "  What  is  it  T 

"  There  is  to  be  a  funeral  to-morrow  in  the  Necropolis, 
and  the  doctor  wants  the  body  taken  up  at  night,  and 
brought  to  his  surgery." 

"  Whew  I  that  is  ticklish  work— quite  new  to  us,  and 
more  risky  than  anything  we  are  used  to." 

"  Will  they  be  afraid  to  do  it,  think  you.  Captain  ?  " 

"  Bushy  Bill  and  the  Swaggerer  will  be  shakey  a  bit, 
I  rather  think;  but.  Heavy  Ben  will  face  anything. 
However,  if  all  three  are  well-primed  before  starting, 
they'll  stand  fire.  But  what  about  the  payment  ?  The 
doctor,  I  hope,  means  to  be  liberal  ?  " 

"  I  managed  to  engage  with  him  for  the  double — that 
is,  six  pounds." 

"  Six  pounds,"  repeated  the  Captain  slowly ;  at  the 
same  time  looking  steadily  at  the  lawyer. 

"  Yes,  six.  Three,  you  know,  is  the  usual  price  we 
have  got  for  a  body." 

**  Yes,  I  know  it  is  the  sum  we  have  always  got. 
What  you  got,  is,  I  fancy,  a  very  different  figure?" 

"  Not  very  different,"  replied  Shuffle  coolly.  "  We 
charge  the  doctor  four,  that  is  allowing  only  one  for 


commission." 


The  Captain  looked  very  hard  at  the  lawyer^  but  the 
latter  had  too  good  a  command  of  his  face  to  betray  the 
slightest  confusion. 
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'*  Then,  you  get  no  more  than  eight  pounds  for  the 
body  we  take  up  to-morrow  night  ?  " 

"  Not  a  farthing  more/'  answered  Shuffle,  delibe- 
rately- 

• 

'*  That's  a  lie/'  returned  the  Captain,  as  deliberately^ 

"  A  what?"  blustered  Shuffle* 

^*-  A  lie,''  repeated  the  Captain.  *^  I  listened  at  that 
key-hole,  and  heard  the  whole  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Doctor  Knox  and  yourself.  Instead  of  eight,  you 
get  fifteen  pounds ;  and  instead  of  four  previously,  you 
have  always  got  seven  pounds  ten/' 

*'  Oh,  vou  listened,  did  you?"  said  Shuffle  in  a  heat. 

"  [  did."' 

"  Very  honourable  of  you,  upon  my  word.  I  must 
compliment  you,  Captain,  upon  your  taste  and  delicacy.'' 

"jHa,  ha,  very  good  Shuffle — very  very  good.  As  if  we 
require  either  to  profess  or  practise  delicacy  in  our  deal- 
ings with  each  other.  But  you  must  notice  this.  If  1 
listened,  I  tell  you  that  I  did  so ;  and,  I  think,  even 
yourself  must  admit,  that  the  result  fully  justified  me. 
i  have  often  suspected  that  you  deceived  us,  and,  I  think, 
you  will  not  now  deny  it." 

^'  Well,  Captain,  you  cannot  suppose  we  can  maintain 
our  connection  with  yon  without  a  very  strong  induce- 
ment. We  l^ave  a  certain  character  to  keep  up,  which, 
if  destroyed,  ruins  us  utterly.  Were  it  to  become  known 
that  we  had  dealings  with  a  gang  of  robbers  and  thieves, 
we  are  done." 

**  Oh,  come,  come.  The  connection,  as  you  call  it,  is 
a  most  profitable  one  for  you.  Only,  I  am  not  just  in- 
clined to  he  treated  so  rascally,  except  where  I  can't 
help  it.  Now,  in  this  afiair  I  can  help  it,  and  I  will. 
I'll  go  to  Dr  Knox  and  deal  with  him  personally.  From 
what  I  saw  and  heard  of  him  through  the  key -hole, 
I  rather  like  him.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  sneaking, 
double-faced — ahem — ^just  one  of  your  sort,  Shuffle." 

"  You  are  very  plain.  Captain." 

"  Very — just  as  plain  as  you  are  deceitful." 
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•    •'  And  so  you  mean  to  go  to  Dr  Knox  ?" 

**  I  do.  So  you  need  not  concern  yourself  further  in 
the  matter," 

"  Well,  as  you  please." 

^*  Good  night,  Mr  Shuffle.  Don't  forget  to  be  in  the 
court  to-morrow.  I  say,  only  think  what  1  have  made 
by  listening  at  the  key-hole — the  large  sum  of  nine 
pounds,  and  four  pounds  ten  for  all  future  'subjects.^ 
Ha,  ha ! — good  night."  ^ 

And  throwing  his  cloak  about  him,  the  Captain  left 
the  sanctum,  and  became  Mr  Grindley  once  more. 

"  Curse  him  I "  muttered  Shuffle,  who,  the  moment 
he  was  gone,  sprang  from  his  seat  and  humedly  paced 
the  apartment.  "Who'd  have  thought  this  unlucky 
chance  would  have  happened  ?  Have  a  care,  Captain — 
have  a  care.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  halter  and  a 
hand  to  pull  it,  and  if  you  and  your  gang  were  less 
advantageous  to  us,  that  hand  might  very  speedily  be 
got." 

N 

Very  few  in  number  were  they  who,  on  the  following 
day,  attended  little  Willie  to  his  last  narrow  home  in 
the  Necropolis.  Hugh  could  not,  of  course,  go,  and  it 
was  thought  dangerous  for  Mr  Hay  to  show  himself  on 
the  streets.  But  Billy  got  some  of  his  neighbours  and 
several  of  his  fellow-actors  to  follow  the  little  coffin,  and 
help  to  carry  it  (it  was  not  heavy)  to  the  place  of  tombs. 

Mr  Clanworth  acted  as  chief  mourner.  He  had,  in- 
deed, with  praiseworthy  generosity,  insisted  on  defray- 
ing the  funeral  expenses,  and  the  coffin  that  had  been 
made  was  decent  and  respectable. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  early  spring,  and  a  soft 
balmy  freshness  filled  the  atmosphere.  Light  fleecy 
clouds  sailed  in  the  sky,  and  the  sunshine  slanted  on  the 
streets  and  the  windows.  Slowly  and  unnoticed  the 
little  procession  made  its  way  among  the  vehicles  that 
hurried  to  and  fro,  and  at  last  the  gray  walls  of  the 
Cathedral  became  visible.     They  entered  the  iron  gates. 
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and  went  along  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  Necropolis, 
and  over  against  them  roee  the  slope,  crowded  with 
graves  and  monuments. 

Very  grand  and  imposing  is  that  hillside  called  the 
Necropolis,  viewed   in  any  direction  from   the   south. 
We  question  if  such  another  cemetery  is  to  be  found  in 
the  world,  or  if  such  a  view  of  the  kind  is  to  be  met  witli 
any  other  where.  From  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  it  rise^ 
sfeeply,  abruptly,  for  several  hundred  feet,  till  it  shuts 
out  all  the  country  beyond,  and  has  for  its  only  back- 
ground the  blue  sky.     And  the  bosom  of  that  extensive 
slope  is  crowded  with  terraces  of  graves,  over  almost 
every  one  of  which  is  a  slab  or  a  monument.     Most  im- 
pressive is   the   sight  of  these  clustering  ornamental 
stones  on  a  bright  day,  when  the  air  is  clear,  and  the 
sunshine  falls  upon  them*     Their  numbers,  their  diver* 
sided  height  and  shape,  their  varied  colours,  from  the 
whitest  lyarble  to  the  darkest  granite,  unite  to  make 
the  spectacle  one  of  something  more  than  beauty.  There 
they  rise,  one  above  the  other  in  thick  succession,  domes, 
pillars,  busts,  columns,  figures,  all  standing  oat  against 
each  other,  till  the  slope  is  crowned  by  a  line  of  them, 
every  outline  of  which  is  minutely  discernible  against 
the  sky.     And  there,  the  brightest  and  most  imposing 
of  all,  is  the  figure  of  the  mighty  Scottish  reformer,  John 
Knox — that  bold,  fearless,  and  suecessfal  defender  of 
Scotland's  religious  liberty.     But  apart  from  the  more 
outward  appearance  of  the  slope,  the  effect  is  heightened 
by  association.     Those  innumerable  erections  are  all  in 
memory  of  the  dead.     Friendship  and  affection   have 
placed  them  there.    They  are  expressions  of  some,  of  the 
finest  and  best  feelings  of  humanity.     Each  one  crowns 
or  covers  a  grave ;  it  stands  as  a  memorial  of  the  dead  ; 
it  is  a  proof  of  the   love   and   sorrow  of  the  living* 
Solemnly   significant    are    these    monumental    stones. 
They  contain  the  greater  portion  of  the  record  of  a  city's 
bereavement.     Most  of  them  were  put  amid  sorrow  and 
tears,  and  all  are  meant  as  a  remembrance  of,  a  tribute 
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to;  tbe  sleeping  ashes  below.  They  represent  all  de- 
grees of  affection,  all  shades  of  sorrow,  and  have  a  peca  - 
liar  connection  with  the  sunken  shrouded  city  that  lies 
benieath.  They  tell  many  a  mournful,  and  many  a  beau- 
tiful  tale — tell  of  bright  hopes  suddenly  quenched,  of 
suns  set  ere  it  is  night,  of  the  sudden  snapping  of  holy 
ties,  of  the  lacerating  of  loving  hearts,  of  the  falling  of 
shocks  of  corn  fully  ripe.  They  tell  of  faith,  and  tinist, 
and  confidence,  both  in  God  and  in  the  future,  of  patience, 
of  resignation,  and  calm  peaceful  tranquillity.  Gro  and 
walk  amongst  them,  and  to  the  ear  and  eye  of  sense, 
there  may  be  silence  and  dreary  desolation,  but  to  the 
mental  and  spiritual  organs,  that  teeming  Necropolis, 
with  its  forest  of  tombstones,  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  voices^ 
teaching  many  lessons  and  many  truths — voices  loud 
and  low,  soft  as  the  breeze  of  evening,  and  sounding  as 
the  mighty  sea,  sad  and  wailing  as  a  dirge,  and  grand 
and  triumphant  as  a  psalm  of  prai^  swelling  through 
Cathedral-aisles,  wild  and  weird  with  tones  of  despair, 
and  transporting  with  bursting  anticipations  of  glory. 
No  place  so  populated  with  thought,  suggestion,  and  in- 
struction, as  that  spot,  which  contains  many  generations 
of  a  city's  dust. 

'  They  carried  Willie^  by  a  winding  pathway,  past 
many  splendid  aisles  and  marble  tablets,  to  a  corner 
where  were  many  unmarked  graves,  and  in  this  quiet 
humble  spot  they  laid  him.  The  coffin  was  lowered 
into  its  dark  narrow  bed.  The  earth  falling  on  its  lid 
sounded  harsh,  and  then  duller  and  duller,  till  finally 
the  turf  was  laid  next  and  smooth  over  all. 

At  a  little  distance  stood  a  light  figure,  whom  no  one 
noticed,  but  who  was  closely  watching  the  burial ;  and 
when  the  attendants  were  gone,  the  figure  moved  quietly 
down  from  the  elevation  on  which  it  had  stood,  and  took 
a  minute  note  of  the  place  where  the  grave  was,  and  the 
position  it  occupied  in  regard  to  those  near  it. 

The  figure,  apparently  so  curious,  was  no  other  than 
Little  Tip ;  and  having  accomplished  his  object  in  being 
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there,  he  crept  away  among  the  monnments,  and  finalljr 
left  the  place. 

Mr  Clan  worth  accompanied  Billy  back  to  the  Comer; 
for  Hugh  had  asked  him  to  come,  that  he  might  hear 
how  the  last  sad  rites  had  been  paid  to  the  little  orphan 
outcast,  now  orphan  no  longer,  but  happy  and  joyful  in 
the  home  of  his  Father's  love. 

"  Weel,  weel,  that's  the  end  o'  puir  Wullie,"  said 
Hugh,  wiping  away  a  tear  that  was  stealing  down  his 
cheek.  '^  He's  gone,  and  there's  hardly  onything  to 
show  that  he  ance  had  been       ■" 

^^  This  is  all  the  memorial  that  we  have  of  him,"  ob-  I 

served  Sail,  taking  up  the  ribbon  with  the  china  oma-  ' 

ment  attached. 

Hardly  had  Mr  Clan  worth's  eye  fallen  on  the'  latter 
object,  than  he  started  up,  and  clutching  it  wildly  from 
her  hand,  looked  at  it  with  intense  eagerness. 

^*  Guid  gracious !  what's  the  maitter,  sir  ?"  asked 
Hugh,  who  with  the  others  were  regarding  him  with 
astonishment. 

"  It  is — it  is— Oh  I  merciful  heaven,  it  is  I"  exclaimed 
the  minister.       "  Where  —  tell  me   where  you   got 

this  r 

*'  Willie  has  always  worn  it  about  his  neck,"  replied 
Sail,  to  whom  the  question  was  more  particularly 
addressed. 

^'  Oh  I  a  light  breaks  in  upon  me.  This  boy — ^he  was 
an  orphan  you  say?     Who  were  his  parents?" 

^'  That  is  more  than  we  can  tell ;  and  when  we  called 
him  an  orphan,  it  was  not  because  we  had  proof  of  the 
fact,  but  because  we  never  had  any  due  to  his  birth  or 
parentage.  But  you  seem  strangely  moved.  Does  that 
little  ornament  lead  you  to  suspect  or  guess  anything?" 

*'  It  does — it  does.  If  it  has  id  ways  been  about  Willie's 
neck,  then  is  he  my  brother's  child — ^the  child  which  so 
unaccountably  disappeared  when  an  infant,  and  of  whom 
no  trace  could  ever  be  had.  Tell  me — ^for  mercy's  sake 
tell  mo  -all  you  know  about  Willie.      Willie  too— the 
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very  name.     Mine,  also — ^he  was  named  after  me.     Oh  I 
quick,  tell  me  all  you  know  ?*' 

These  words  threw  the  party  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, as  great  almost  as  that  of  Mr  Clanworth  himself. 
Hugh  had  started  up  and  lay  on  his  elbow,  looking  with 
intense  expectation  alternately  at  the  minister  and  Sail ; 
while  Billy,  and  his  wife,  and  Mr  Hay,  had  both  started 
forward,  and  were  eagerly  examining  the  china  orna- 
ment which  Mr  Clanworth  held  tightly  m  his  hand. 

Sail  hesitated  when  the  minister  put  his  question  so 
urgently,  for  she  foresaw  that  her  past  history  and  de- 
gradation would  be  disclosed  ;  but  her  hesitation  con- 
tinued only  for  a  moment  or  two.  The  importance  of 
the  result  far  outweighed  her  own  private  feelings,  and 
she  resolved  to  narrate  what  was  necessary  to  be 
known. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Barton  and  the  novelist,  judging  that 
their  presence  would  be  felt  annoying,  were  quietly 
leaving  the  room,  but  Sail  prevented  them. 

"  Do  not  go,"  she  said,  "  I  have  that  to  tell  which 
may  suflfuse  my  cheek  with  shame— but  from  you,  I 
know,  I  shall  receive  sympathy  rather  than  condemna- 
tion. 

Thus  requested  they  stood,  And  Sail,  without  minutely 
relating  her  connection  with  and  betrayal  by  Dexter  ; 
or  hinting  at  the  true  relationship  of  Lucy,  gave  her 
hearers  to  understand  that  she  had  been  seduced  and 
basely  forsaken  ;  that  in  her  extremity  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  lured  into  the  haunt  of  the  gang  in  the 
Tontine  Close,  where  she  had  remained  for  a  long  time, 
and  knew  how  Begging  Jessie  had  brought  Willie  in 
one  day  when  quite  an  infant,  and  refused  to  say  where 
or  how  she  had  got  him,  or  whether  he  had  any  rela- 
tions. 

"The  time — can  you  tell  me  the  time  when  this 
was  ?'*  cried  Mr  Clanworth,  with  breathless  eagerness. 

Sail  paused  to  reflect,  and,  in  the  silence,  the  short, 
quick  breathing  of  the  agitated  minister  could  be  heard, 
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while  he  stood  with  fixed  eyes  piercing  her  counten- 
ance as  if  he  would  know  her  answer  ere  her  tongue 
uttered  it. 

"  It  must  be  near  twelve  years  ago.      It  was  the 
winter  time.     I  think  the  month  of  November. 

*'  It  is  —  it  must  be  so  I"  gasped  Mr  Clanwortb. 
*'  One  thing  crowds  in  upon  another  to  show  that  Willie 
was  indeed  the  long  lost  child  of  my  brother.  Oh  I  in- 
scrutable are  the  ways  of  Providence  I  For  twelve 
years  my  brother  has  mourned  for  his  boy,  and  would 
not  be  comforted  ;  and  doubly  was  he  bereaved,  for  the 
?hock  caused  to  his  young  wife  by  the  loss  of  her  babe 
was  too  much  for  her  to  bear,  and  she,  too,  was  taken 
from  him.  But,  let  me  be  a  little  more  minute.  He  is 
my  only  brother,  some  years  older  than  me,  and  the 
possessor  of  our  father's  estate — my  portion,  as  younger 
son,  consisting  of  a  sum  of  money  which  enables  me  to 
devote  my  time  to  visiting  the  poor,  and  also  of  supply- 
ing a  few  of  the  many  wants  which  daily  come  before 
me,  my  own  surplus  being  liberally  augmented  by  my 
brother's  generosity.  I  was  never  married' ' — and  here 
Mr  Clanwortb  sighed,  for  the  words  opened  an  old 
wound  which  time  had  not  fully  healed.  "  My  brother, 
however,  married  early  in  life,  and  bad  one  son — a  fiery, 
impetuous  boy,  who  could  not  brook  his  father's  control 
and  finally  abandoned  his  childhood's  home,  never  being 
more  heard  of.  His  gentle  mother,  had  she  lived, 
might  have  restrained  him  and  kept  him  at  home,  for 
her  influence  over  him  was  great ;  but  she  died,  and 
having  now  no  one  to  stand  between  his  hot,  high* 
spirited  youth  and  the  stern,  unyielding  will  of  his 
father,  he  forsook  his  home,  and  probably  died  through 
dissipation.  My  brother  urged  me  to  marry,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  that  the  estate  might  have  an  heir ;  but  the 
memory  of  an  old  grief  prevented  me,  and  I  told  him 
that  this  might  not  be.  At  length  he  married  again, 
and  a  boy  was  born  un4o  him.  How  his  heart  was 
bound  up  in  the  babe.     Perhaps  God  saw  fit  to  chastise 
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him  for  his  idolatry  by  removing  the  idol  from  his  sight. 
The  family  came  to  Glasgow  to  spend  the  winter,  and 
one  day,  the  nurse  having  taken  out  the  child,  returned 
distracted,  saying  she  had  lost  it.  How,  she  could 
hardly  say.  The  only  coherent  account  she  could  give 
was  that,  while  looking  into  a  milliner's  window  in 
Buchanan  Street,  the  child  had  left  her  ere  she  knew, 
and  when  she  sought  him  he  could  pot  he  found.  He 
wore  round  his  neck  that  china  ornament.  I  know  it 
well.  It  was  mine,  and  I  put  it  where  it  always  re- 
mained ;  and  by  it,  to-day,  I  am  enabled  to  trace  my 
own  nephew,  in  the  little  one,  whose  path  to  the  tomb, 
thank  God,  we  have  been  the  means  of  brightening.  My 
poor  brother  I  How  rejoiced  and  yet  how  grieved  he 
will  be  when  he  learns  the  tidings — ^rejoiced,  because 
his  end  was  so  peaceful  and  happy,  but  grieved,  because 
he  was  not  present  to  see  him  and  caress  him.  But  I 
must  go  down  to  Wellfield,  where  he  now  resides,  hav- 
ing bought  that  estate  a  few  years  ago.  I  must  go  and 
tell  him  all,  and  be  assured  I  shall  not  fail  to  inform  him 
how  Willie  was  tended  and  guarded  by  you.  Good-by. 
I  must  go  now,  but  you  will  see  or  hear  from  me  in  a 
few  davs/' 

Mr  Clan  worth  hurriedly  shook  hands  with  them  all, 
and  departed,  leaving  them  full  of  wonder.  He  carried 
with  him  the  circular  China  ornament. 

"  The  like  o'  that,"  ejaculated  Hugh,  as  they  re- 
mained silently  gazing  at  one  another.  "  Puir  Wullic  ! 
He  has  missed  his  faither  on  earth,  but  he  has  gane  to  a 
better  Faither  in  Heaven." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  NIGHT  VISIT  TO  THE  NECROPOLIS.. 

The  day  on  which  Willie  was  buried  was,  as  we  have 
said,  a  bright  balmy  day  in  early  spring,  but  as  fre- 
quently happens  at  that  season; of  the  year,  a  sudden 
change  took  place  ere  night.  The  sky,  so  clear  and 
serene,  became  overcast  a  little  before  sunset,  and  gusts 
of  a  sharp  cold  wind  came  at  intervals  along  the  street, 
with  a  quick  rustling  sound  which  was  first  heard  in  the 
distance,  then  it  struck  chilly  against  the  form,  and 
passed  on  with  the  sound  of  a  distinct  motion,  till  it 
died  away.  As  the  twilight  deepened,  these  gusts  grew 
stronger  and  more  frequent,  while  banks  of  black  clouds 
rose  in  the  north,  and  out  of  them  came  fitfully,  and  borne 
on  the  impulsive  wind,  large  snow  flakes,  which  stuck 
tenaciously  to  the  objects  on  which  they  chanced  to  fall. 
Intense  darkness  now  came  quickly  on,  for  the 
gloomy  clouds  scudded  swiftly  up  from  the  horizon,  till 
they  o'erspread  the  sky,  and  filled  the  air  with  dense 
black  masses.  As  they  rushed  along,  the  wind  increased 
in  fury,  and  finally  brought  with  it  millions  of  flying 
flakes,  which  flew  madly  along  the  streets,  and  soon 
coated  the  lamp-posts  and  passengers  with  patches  of 
white.  How  the  flying  flakes  whirled  into  the  entries, 
and  doorways,  and  close  mouths,  and  flew  against  the 
window  panes,  till  the  gaslight,  shining  from  within, 
was  obscured,  and  the  articles  exhibited  were  made  in- 
distinct and  almost  invisble.  Out  from  the  dense  over- 
hanging clouds  they  came,  till  they  rushed  along  the 
streets,  as  it  were,  white  waves  faintly  discernible  by 
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the  flickering  light  from  the  lamps.  It  was  a  dismal, 
dreary  sight,  for  soon  the  pedestrians  became  few,  and 
the  vehicles  vanished,  and  many  of  the  lamps  went  out, 
and  the  shivering  forms  of  half-clad  beggars  crept  into 
the  dark  doorways,  or  huddled  in  twos  and  threes  under 
the  arches,  where  tbey  were  still  exposed  to  the  piercing 
wind,  and  where  not  a  few  of  the  large  flat  flakes  reached 
them. 

When  the  storm  was  raging  in  all  its  fury,  three  men 
and  a  boy  issued  from  a  close  near  the  foot  of  the  High 
Street,  and,  facing  the  blast,  began  to  take  their  way  up 
that  ancient  thoroughfare. 

"  My  eyes,  Bill,  what  a  night,"  muttered  the  fore- 
most, as  he  half  concealed  a  spade  below  his  arm,  and  bent 
his  head  against  the  blinding  snow-flakes. 

''  Blest  if  ever  I  saw  it's  match,"  said  the  second, 
who  had  been  thus  addressed,  as  he  also  tried  to  shield 
his  face  from  the  severity  of  the  night. 

"  All  the  better  for  our  job,"  growled  the  third,  in  the 
gruffest  and  deepest  of  voices.  "  Nobody  will  be  mov- 
ing about  to  annoy  us." 

<<  Ay,  but  you  must  mind  that  we  have  not  such  a 
coat  of  fat  to  keep  tho  cold  out  as  you  have,"  remarked 
Ben.  **  It's  devilish  easy  for  you  to  roll  along  in  the 
face  of  that  flying  ice,  when  your  bones  are  protected  by 
six  inches  of  stiff  grease.      What  say  you  Tip  ?" 

**  I  believe  you  mv  boy,"  sung  out  Little  Tip,  from  lips 
that  were  turning  blue,  and  through  teeth  already  be- 
ginning to  chatter,  notwithstanding  that  he  kept  close 
in  the  wake  of  Heavy  Ben,  so  that  the  broad  hull  of  the 
latter  might  form  for  him  a  shield  against  the  tempest. 

Ben  grasped  his  spade  with  a  furious  gripe,  and  strode 
on,  never  seeming  to  be  any  way  annoyed  by  the  gusts 
that  every  minute  brought  his  companions  almost  to  a 
stand  still,  but  rather  chuckling  audibly  when  he  saw 
the  difficulty  they  had  to  make  headway* 

Long  before  they  came  opposite  the  College,  the  front 
portion  of  their  persons  was  entirely  covered  with  snow. 
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Even  their  hair  and  beards  were  clotted  with  it;  and, 
melted  a  little  by  their  warmth,  it  was  going  off  in 
crystal  drops  at  the  end  of  their  noses. 

"  I  say,  Bill,  how  d  ye  feel  now  ?  "  asked  the  Swag- 
gerer, casting  a  look  backward. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say,  but  Tve  felt  more  comfortable," 
was  the  answer.  "  This  here  way  of  getting  one's  face 
washed  is  anything  but  pleasant.  How  d'j-e  feel  your- 
self? '' 

"  Much  as  if  I'd  like  to  be  indoors.  I  hope  this  here 
business  won't  keep  us  long,  for  the  brandy  won't  be 
long  warm  in  our  stomachs,  and  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  keeping  us  alive.  I  find  my  inside  growing  colder 
every  moment." 

"  Well,  keep  up  your  heart.  Ben  has  got  a  flask 
with  him.     Haven't  you,  Ben  ?  " 

**  To  be  sure  I  have,"  replied  the  latter  personage, 
slapping  his  immense  hand  on  that  part  of  his  shaggy 
coat  which  contained  a  pocket.  I  heard  the  wind  howl- 
ing in  the  close,  and  guessed  weM  need  a  mouthful  to 
keep  the  cold  out." 

**  I'm  blest  but  that's  jolly,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  with 
great  satisfaction.  ^'  Let  us  bear  up  here,  and  have  a 
pull  at  it." 

"  Nay,  not  here,"  remonstrated  Bill.  **  Wait  till  we 
get  to  the  lea  side  of  the  high  wall,  and  we  can  swig  a 
bit  before  fixing  the  ladder." 

"  I  say,  I  don't  half  like  this  job,"  whispered  the 
Swaggerer,  who  in  truth  had  secret  misgivings  about  it, 
ever  since  he  and  his  comrades  had  received  the  commis- 
sion, though  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  them  hitherto. 
"  I  don't  half  like  it,'i  he  continued.  "  I  can  face  living 
flesh  and  blood  with  any  man,  but  I've  got  no  notion  of 
going  among  dead  men  and  ghosts.  What  do  you  think, 
Bill?" 

Bill  honestly  confessed  that  he,  too,  would  rather  have 
wanted  the  job. 

*'  To  break  into  a  house,"  he  remarked,  '^  is  quite  in 
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our  way,  but  to  break  into  a  churchyard  is  a  different 
matter.  Ghosts  can't  be  shot  or  gagged,  and  no  saying 
what  they  inight  do  to  a  fellow." 

"  Bah  I  what  are  you  frightened  for  ? — ^ain't  there  four 
of  us  ?"  growled  Ben,  in  a  tone  of  contempt. 

'*  What's  four  mortals  against  a  legion  of  fiends,  backed 
by  the  devil  himself?"  cried  Bill  querulously. 

**  What  do  we  need  to  care  for  fiends  ?  "  said  Ben. 
"  Flesh  and  blood  might  do  us  some  harm,  but  there's 
precious  little  fear  of  any  body  bothering  us  on  such  a 
night  as  this.'' 

**  I'd  rather  meet  flesh  and  blood  than  spirits  though," 
muttered  the  Swaggerer,  "  and  this  is  just  a  night  for 
the  latter  to  be  abroad." 

They  were  now  approaching  the  high  wall  which  en  - 
closed  the  Necropolis,  and  when  they  came  close  to  it, 
were  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  bitter  wind  and  the 
drifting  snow.  The  latter  had  indeed  decreased  some- 
what. It  did  not  come  down  in  such  slanting  sheets, 
and  the  sky  to  the  north  was  fast  lightening — the  blast 
evidently  was  almost  expended. 

They  gathered  into  a  group  close  to  the  wall,  and  Ben, 
diving  his  hand  into  the  capacious  pocket  of  his  coat, 
brought  out  a  large  black  flask,  and  putting  it  to  his 
head,  took  a  hearty  pull. 

**  Ha,  that's  the  stuff,"  he  remarked,  smacking  his 
lips  with  great  satisfaction,  and  at  the  same  time  hand- 
ing the  vessel  to  the  Swaggerer.  "  J3rink  at  that  man, 
and  you'll  find  your  courage  come  back." 

Bob  needed  no  second  invitation;  but  lifting  the  fla^k 
to  his  lips,  he  held  it  there  so  long  and  sucked  so  ardentl  v, 
that  Bill  began  to  get  alarmed  for.his  share. 

"  Hiiloa ! "  he  exclaimed,  putting  out  his  hand. 
**  Don't  run  it  dry.  I've  got  a  heart  to  be  warmed  as 
well  as  you.  Stop,  I  say.  Nay  then,  I  shan't  stand  on 
ceremony." 

And  with  a  jerk,  he  snatched  it  from  Bob's  head,  and 
applied  it  to  his  own. 
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*'  Leave  a  drop  for  me,  Bill/*  exclaimed  a  faint  voice, 
and  Little  Tip  crept  forward  shivering,  and  laid  his  band 
on  Bill's  arm. 

''  Oh,  Tip,  I'm  blest  if  I  minded  on  you,"  said  Ben. 

'^  You  hear  him,  Bill?  Don't  drain  it  man,  don't  drain 
it.     The  boy  has  more  need  of  it  than  any  of  us." 

"  It's  all  very  well  you  talking  when  you  have  got 
your  pull,''  remarked  Bill,  taking  the  flask  from  his 
mouth  nevertheless,  and  handing  it  to  Tip,  with  a  saga* 
cious  remark  not  quite  original,  about  the  dregs  falling 
to  the  wicked. 

Tip  drained  the  bottle,  and  declared  himself  satisfied. 

"  Now  to  work,"  quoth  Ben.  "  Shall  we  go  over  at 
this  part  of  the  wall  ?" 

Little  Tip  having  been  appealed  to  as  to  the  exact 
locality  of  Willie's  grave,  it  was  deemed  that  the  place 
at  which  they  were  was  about  the  best  for  getting  into 
the  Necropolis.  There  were  no  houses  very  near,  and 
tbat  part  of  the  wall  was  a  little  lower  than  on  either  side 
of  them. 

From  finother  pocket  Ben  produced  a  coil  of  ropes  with 
iron  grapplings  at  one  end,  and  the  coil,  when  unwound, 
tuimed  out  to  be  a  rope  ladder  all  complete. 

"  Just  you  tbrow  it  up,  will  you?"  he  said,  giving  it 
to  Bill,  "  and  I'll  go  first,  for  I'm  heaviest," 

Bill  threw  the  rope  many  times  before  it  would  hold, 
but  at  length  it  did  catch  on  the  other  side  and  Ben 
prepared  to  ascend,  the  others  holding  the  ladder  steady 
below.  Slowly  and  with  much  difficulty  Ben  mounted 
to  the  top,  and,  getting  himself  astride  on  the  cope-stone, 
looked  deliberately  over  among  the  tombs. 

"  Devilish  cold  up  there,  Ben  ;  isn't  it?"  said  Bob. 

"  Rather  fancy  it  is,"  answered  Ben  very  composedly. 

"  Oh  he  doesn't  feel  it,"  remarked  Bill.  "  A  Greene 
land  snow-storm  would'nt  touch  his  heart.  But  I  say, 
Ben,  do  you  see  anything  particular — ^anything  in 
white?" 
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**  Yes :  I  see  ever  so  many  things  in  white,"  replied 
Ben. 

**  Bless  my  soul  I  and  are  they  moving?" 

"  No ;  they  are  pretty  still  just  at  present." 

"  Ah,  of  course,"  faltered  Bob.  "  They  arc  waiting 
till  we  get  over,  and  then  they'll  play  their  cantrips. 
WJiat  size  are  they,  Ben?" 

"  All  sizes,"  returned  the  latter,  who  still  sat  very 
composedly  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  **  But  don't  be 
alarmed;  the  white  things  are  only  the  tombstones 
covered  with  snow." 

^  Oh,  he's  larking  us,"  said  Bill  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"  Hand  me  up  my  spade  and  1 11  jump,"  remarked 
Ben,  reaching  down  his  hand. 

Bob  handed  him  up  the  article  mentioned. 

**  Now,"  cried  BeA,  preparing  to  make  his  way  down 
on  the  inside,  '*  the  last  that  comes  mustn^t  forget  to 
draw  up  the  ladder." 

"  That's  Little  Tip's  business,"  remarked  Bill.  "  Da 
you  hear.  Tip?" 

**  Let  me  alone  for  that,"  returned  the  sharp  lad, 
whom  the  brandy  had  now  warmed. 

Ben,  glancing  again  up  the  slope  among  the  monu- 
ments, made  a  spring,  and  came  down  on  the  ground 
with  a  force  whi^  made  it  shake  on  the  other  side. 

"  He's  felled,"  ejaculated  Bob,  looking  at  Bill  in  dis- 
may. , 

"All  right,"  was  heard  in  a  growl  from  the  interior ; 
"  come  on  quickly." 

With  rapid  steps  Bill  ascended,  but  the  moment  his 
head  rose  above  the  wall,  the  keen  wind  struck  him  with 
a  force  that  brought  a  decided  oath  from  his  lips.  It  now 
bore  no  snow  on  its  wings,  but  cut  through  the  frosty 
air  with  a  severity  unparalleled — at  least  Bill  thought  he 
had  never  felt  its  match. 

For  a  moment  he  held  down  his  head  and  hesitated, 
but  the  next  he  boldly  raised  it  again  and  got  upon  the 
wall. 

8 
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Ben  had  sat  down  upon  a  fiat  stone  immediately  beloMr, 
and  with  folded  arms  was  looking  silently  up  at  him.    ' 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  slow  yourself  down  that  wall/' 
he  remarked,  *•  for  it^s  rather  a  hard  jump." 

Bill  took  his  advice,  and  half  sHd  to  the  ground, 
where  he  alighted  in  safety..  Bob  came  over  naxt,  and 
finally  little  Tip — ^the  latter  fastening  the  rope  on  the 
outside,  as  a  ready  way  of  exit  when  their  task  was  done. 

*'  Now,  my  covey,  show  us  the  way,"  said  Ben,  rising 
and  shouldering  his  spade.  , 

Little  Tip  now  took  the  lead,  and  guided  them  by 
winding  pathways  towards  the  comer  where  Willie  bad 
been  laid. 

In  silence  they  went — -for  now  that  they  were  fairly 
among  the  graves,  they' felt  the  lonieliness  of  the  place. 
Bob,  who  was  last,  kept  close  at  the  heels  of  the  others, 
and  was  continually  glancing  from  side  to  side,  half  ex- 
pecting, yet  fearing,  to  see  some  object  moving  among 
the  stone?,  which  were  now  ghostly  enough  in  appear- 
ance themselves,  with  their  sheets  of  snow. 

How  melancholy  the  sound  of  the  wind  was,  as  it 
rushed  through  the  open  spaces  between  the  pillars  and 
coluTnns,  or  soughed  in  iron-bounded  aisles  and  vaults. 
It  was  like  many  weird  voices  whispering  together;  in 
fact,  Bob  thought  it  strangely  resembled  a  congregation 
of  spirits  conversing  with  each  other,  and  he  looked  to 
see  them  moving  about  and  coming  to  do  them  harm.' 
But  for  the  brandy,  we  are  not  sure  that  Bob  would 
have  had  courage  enough  to  sustain  him  in  the  under- 
taking. 

Little  Tip  kept  very  close  to  Ben,  and  every  now  and 
then  looked  round  to  assure  himself  that  the  big  form  of 
his  protector  was  at  hand,  should  any  of  the  strange 
tenants  of  the  place  chance  to  cross  their  path.  Ben  was 
the  most  unconscious  of  the  four-— neither  the  place,  the 
hour,  nor  the  object,  seemed  to  have  any  influence  on  his 
spirits,  or  to  call  up  his  fears.  He  was  of  a  most  slug- 
gish, ox-like  nature,  very  slow  in  feeling,  in  fact,  almost 
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entirely  destitute  of  it ;  and  if  capable  of  receiving  deep 
mental  influence,  such  capability  had  never  been  tested. 
Brute  passion  alone  bad  been  aroused  within  him.  At  all 
times  he  was  callous,  and  when  roused,  ferocious;  but  he 
had  not  the  merit,  even,  of  being  influenced  by  fear.  His 
mind  was  too  inert,  his  imagination  too  dull,  his  conr 
science  and  heart  too  dead  to  allow  of  the  operation  of 
such  an  emotion  within  him.  The  brute,  in  short,  had 
gained  a  far  ascendancy  over  the  man. 

After  many  windings  they  came  into  the  rather  secluded 
hollow  where  was  interred  the  body  they  had  come  to 
secure.  Without  much  difficulty  Little  Tip  pointed  out 
the  little  mound  covered  by  the  fresh  turf. 

^'  Sure  that's  it?''  said  Ben,  as  he  laid  down  his  spade 
and  cast  off  his  coat. 

'*  Certain  of  it,"  answered  Tip ;  "  I  made  my  marks, 
and  know  I'm  not  mistaken." 

**  Then,  Bob,  let  us  fire  away." 

Tbey  carefully  removed  the  turf  and  piled  up  its 
squares  at  one  end  of  the  grave ;  then  Ben  going  to  the 
head  and  Bob  to  the  foot,  they  faced  each  other,  and 
began  with  great  vigour  and  animation  to  throw  out 
spadefiills  of  earth  upon  the  white  snow  that  lay 
around. 

The  work  was  comparatively  easy,  for  the  clay,  having 
been  turned  in  only  a  few  hours  before,  was  quite  loose, 
and  easily  yielded  to  the  spade,  so  that  in  a  very  little 
they  had  dug  down  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 

Meanwhile,  the  sky  was  again  being  rapidly  obscured, 
and  the  stars  blotted  out  one  by  onein  the  clear  blue 
above.  Ajiother  terrible  blast  was  brewing  in  the  north. 
Neither  Ben  nor  his  companions  noticed  this,  for  they 
were  too  eager  and  earnest  in  their  task.  Suddenly  a 
dull  sound  was  heard  in  the  bottom  of  the  grave.  Ben's 
spade  had  struck  upon  the  coffin. 
.  "  Gently,  gently,"  whispered  Bill,  who  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  cavity  holding  the  sack  into  which  they. 
ineant  to  put  the  body.    **  Ben,  come  you  out,  and  leavt) 
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Bob  to  shuffle  off  the  clay — your  weight  will  break  the 
coffin/' 

Ben  recognised  the  force  of  this  remark,  and  got  ont, 
leaving  Bob  in  the  grave  alone,  a  position  the  latter  by 
no  means  liked,  and  his  liking  was  growing  less  every 
moment,  for  the  stimulating  power  of.  the  brandy  was 
decreasing.  The  sound  of  the  spade  scraping  on  the 
coffin-lid  added  materially  to  his  tremor. 

**  I  say,  how — how  am  I  to  get  it  ont?"  he  faltered. 

"  Wrench  off  the  lid  with  the  spade,"  suggested  Bill, 
and  hand  us  up  the  body.  Hush  I  quick  I — I  think  1 
hear  something." 

"  Oh,  lord  I"  groaned  Bob,  down  whose  face  the  sweat- 
drops  were  now  coursing. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  man,  it's  only  the  wind,"  muttered 
Ben.     "  Tear  away,  and  let  us  have  what  we  want." 

Bob  did  tear  away,  and  with  an  earnestness  which  was 
frantic.  Tossing  his  spade  out  of  the  grave,  he  lay  down 
on  his  knees  and  clutched  at  the  coffin-lid  with  his  fin- 
gers, till  the  blood  spurted  out  from  below  the  nails. 
It  was  in  vain,  as  of  course  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for 
besides  the  nails,  the  top  of  the  coffin  was  kept  on  by  his 
own  weight. 

^'  I  can't  get  it  off!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  breathless 
agitation,  and  looked  up  to  the  others  with  wild  staring 
eye-balls. 

A  single  gust  of  wind  came  hurriedly  athwart  the 
slope,  and  in  their  terror  they  thought  it  was  something 
that  had  life.  Bill  and  Tip  started,  and  Bob  nearly 
leapt  from  the  grave. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  the  wind,"  growled  Ben.  "  What 
are  you  all  so  frightened  for?" 

The  strong  gust  sweeping  past  showed  them  that  it 
was  indeed  the  wind  rustling  among  the  shrubs,  an  • 
slowly  Bob  resumed  his  task. 

"  Oh,  come  out,  and  let  me  try  it,"  said  Ben,  gruffly, 
a  command  which  Bob  was  not  slow  to  obey. 

Ben  seized  bis  spade,  and  kneeling  down  at  the  bead 
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of  the  grave,  inserted  it  between  the  earth  and  the  top 
of  the  coffin,  by  which  means  he  was  able  to  raise  the 
latter  up,  till  he  could  grasp  it  with  his  hand,  and  he 
finally  drew  the  coffin  from  the  grave. 

To  wrench  off  the  lid  was  now  an  easy  task,  and  pre- 
sently the  body  was  revealed,  wrapped  up  in  its  white 
shroud. 

Neither  Bill  nor  Bob  offered  to  touch  it,  but  Ben  at 
once  took  it  from  the  coffin,  and  asked  Bill  to  hold  the 
sack  to  receive  it. 

Nervously,  and  with  trembling  hands.  Bill  opened  the 
mouth  of  the  sack,  and  Ben  lifting  the  body  in  his  arms, 
was  in  the  act  of  popping  it  in,  when  a  loud  harsh  sound 
suddenly  fell  upon  their  ear,  and  completed  the  agitation 
which  lul  but  Ben  had  previously  felt. 

Bill  dropt  the  sack  and  gazed  round  in  speechless  ter* 
ror.  Bob  was  equally  petrified,  and  Little  Tip  peered 
fearfully  round  in  all  directions. 

**  I'm  blowed  if  ever  I  saw  such  fellows,"  cried  Ben, 
angrily,  "  If  we  had  the  moon  to-night,  you'd  be 
frightened  for  your  shadow." 

At  this  moment  another  crash,  louder  than  the  first, 
was  heard  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  it  a  growl  or 
long-continued  groan,  as  it  seemed  to  the  alarmed  lis- 
teners. They  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  laying  down 
what  they  carried^  fled  panic-stricken  down  the  hill, 
leaving  Bon  alone  with  the  body  in  his  arms. 

Hardly  had  they  gone  when  a  mighty  rush  of  wind 
passed  by,  showing  at  once  the  cause  of  the  noise,  and 
hen  was  thus  relieved  from  all  fear  of  living  men.  But, 
curiously  enough,  he  now  felt  for  the  first  time  a  sensa- 
tion of  fear — standing  quite  alone  in  that  dreary  spot 
with  a  corpse  in  his  arms.  His  heart  begnn  to  knock 
about  very  uncomfortably,  and  the  object  in  his  arms 
grew  uncommonly  burdensome.  Yet  he  had  not  the 
power  to  drop  the  body  and  run  likewise.  He  was  glued, 
or  rather  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  could  only  stand  and 
stare  in  one  direction — he  could  not  even  move  his  arms 
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or  his  head.  Presently  something  began  to  move  np  and 
down  upon  his  cheek,  and,  when  he  felt  it,  he  became 
absolutely  frozen  with  horror.  The  head  of  the  corpse 
lay  on  his  shoulder,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  lifted  one 
of  its  cold  hands  and  was  passing  a  finger  to  and  fro  on 
his  face.  Ben's  thick  matted  hair  rose  on  end,  and  lifted 
his  hat  with  it;  his  knees  smote  one  against  the  other, 
and  the  sweat  broke  on  every  part  of  his  body.  Then 
the  wind,  which  had  been  gently  blowing  for  some  mo- 
ments, came  in  a  gust  and  lifted  the  white  covering  from 
the  face  of  the  corpse.  Ben  felt  as  if  compelled  by  an 
invisible  power  to  turn  his  head,  and  there  he  saw  two 
large  glassy  eyes  staring  fixedly  at  him.  He  could  but 
stare  at  them  in  return;  and  thus  a  minute  or  two  passed 
which  seemed  ages,  when  the  others  came  creeping  back, 
being  persuaded  that  they  had  fled  on  a  false  alarm. 

"  It's  all  right,  Ben;  it  was  the  wind  after  all,"  said 
Bill,  half  ashamed  of  what  he  and  the  others  had  done. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Ben  started  a  pace  or  two 
aside,  and  gave  a  roar  which  nearly  sent  them  scamper- 
ing off  again.  Then  he  looked  round  to  them,  and  their 
presence  brought  back  his  equanimity.  Slowly  he  lifted 
the  corpse  from  his  shonlder,  and  gazed  curiously  at  it. 
The  hands  were  both  folded  on  the  breast;  but  the  end 
of  one  of  the  strings  which  fastened  the  shroud  to  the 
neck  had  escaped,  and  this  it  was  which,  being  moved 
slowly  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  had  so  tickled  his  cheek 
and  filled  him  with  dread. 

V*  Curse  you  for  three  arrant  cowards  I  '^  he  growled, 

drawing  a  long  breath,  arid  turning  fiercely  to  the  others. 

,  **  What  inade  you  run  on  and  leave  me  with  this  arm- 

.  ful  ?    Pretty  chums  you  are,  to  desert  a  fellow  at  such  a 

pitch  I" 

"  Couldn't  help  if,  Ben.  We  thought  you  were  fol- 
lowing us." 

"  Bah  I  Hold  the  sack  now,  then." 

Bill  picked  up  the  sack,  which  lay  where  he  had 
dropped  it,  and  Ben  slipped  the  body  into  it;  while, 


■-^ 
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by  his  directions,  Bob  and  Little  Tip  put  the  empty 
cofBn  back  into  the  grave.  They  t^en  shovelled  in  the 
earth  upon  it,  and  it  fell  with  a  doleful  sound  upon  the 
lid.  Very  soon  the  grave  was  filled  up,  and  the  turf 
replaced,  so  that  little  or  no  sign  remained  of  their  nefa- 
rious operationSi^ 

The  sky  had  grown  darker  and  darker,  and  the  wind 
no  longer  blew  in  gusts,  but  came  with  thundering 
fury,  rushing  and  roaring  among  the  slabs  and  columns. 
In  a  moment  the  snow  flakes  flew  about  them  and  filled 
the  air  with  blinding  particles.  Furious  as  the  former 
blast  had  been,  this  was  far  more  severe.  The  nearest 
objects  were  hidden,  and  Ben  and  his  companions  could 
only  turn  their  backs  to  the  wind  and  stand  bewildered. 

'^  Come  on  ;  we  can't  stand  here  all  night,"  cried  Bob. 
Guess  weVe  had  quite  enough  of  it." 

''  How  shall  we  ever  find  the  road  in  this  storm  ?"  in- 
quired Little  Tip  through  bis  chattering  teeth. 

"  We  must  try  it,  however,"  said  Ben. 

And  try  it  they  did,  and  wandered,  or  rather  staggered 
about,  blinded  and  nearly  suffocated  by  the  rushing  flakes. 
They  lost  the  footpaths  and  stumbled  against  the  stones, 
till  they  got  quite  bewildered^  cold,  and  terrified. 

They  bore  up  at  last  on  the  lee  side  of  a  heavy  stone 
mausoleum,  the  iron  gate  of  which  had  been  blown  down. 

"  Let's  go  in  here,"  suggested  Bob.  **  We'll  never 
get  to  the  wall  and  the  ladder  till  that  confounded  storm 
is  over." 

Every  one  was  thankful  to  oUain  the  shelter  thus  ac- 
cidentally ofiered,  and  entering  the  covered  chamber, 
they  stood  on  the  flat  stones  which  sealed  the  graves  of 
the  great  ones  below. 

^'  A  precious  night's  work  this  has  been,"  remarked 
Bob,  as  he  blew  with  his  mouth  on  his  benumbed  bauds, 
in  a  vain  effort  to  warm  them. 

"  I  hope  we  shan't  ever  have  such  another,"  observed 
Bill.     <*  Eh,  Ben." 

**  No,"  answered  Ben.     •*  The  Captain  must  be  told 
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that  fhifl  sort  of  business  don  t  suit  ns.  I  say,  cliiiras, 
weVe  had  no  sport  for  some  time — no  bonse-brealdng,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  The  Captain  mnst  be  jogged  a 
bit.     We  shall  demand  an  adventure." 

Exactly,"  responded  the  Swaggerer.  ^  We  must  have 
a  country  trip — a  visit  to  some  old  ^mily  mansion^ 
where  we  shall  find  some  plate  and  jewels.  We  want  a 
mouthful  of  country  air,  and  a  bit  of  lark." 

**  We'll  tip  him  the  wink  to-morrow,"  said  Bill.  **  But 
see,  the  air  is  clear  again;  let  us  get  out  of  this  infernal 
place." 

It  was  as  he  had  said.  The  blast  had  spent  itself,  and 
the  stars  were  peeping  through  again. 

*'  Where  the  devil  are  we  ?"  ejaculated  Bob,  who  left 
the  vault  first,  and  failed  to  recognise  the  spot  to  which 
they  had  wandered. 

No  one  could  answer  the  question,  for  the  snow  had 
covered  up  the  footpaths,  and  made  everything  have  a 
foreign  look.  They  concluded,  however,  that  they  could 
not  be  wrong  in  going  down  the  slope,  and  after  a  long 
walk,  and  making  a  good  part .  of  the  circuit  of  the 
Necropolis,  they  came  to  that  part  of  the  wall  where  the 
rope  still  dangled  in  the  wind. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  they  had  got  over,  and  with  the 
body  and  the  articles  they  had  brought  with  them,  made 
their  way  along  the  most  obscure  streets  they  could  find. 

Dr  Knox  sat  in  his  surgery,  and  at  the  same  table 
over  against  him  sat  the  Captain.  Each  had  his  glass 
before  him,  and  a  black  bottle  stood  between.  A  brisk 
fire  burned  in  the  grate,  and  round  the  walls  were  ranged 
rows  of  shelves,  being  phials  of  all  sizes  and  colours, 
while  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  grinning  skulls 
and  grim  skeletons. 

The  wind  howled  fearfully  in  the  chimney,  and  the 
snow  fiakes  battered  fiercely  against  the  window* 

**  Dreadful  night  this,"  remarked  the  doctor,  rubbing 
his  hands  and  glancing  at  the  slush  that  could  be  seen 
on  the  outside  of  the  panes. 
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"  Horrible !"  returned  the  Captain.*  **  I  do  wish  they 
would  come.  I  fear,  doctor,  their  mission  will  be  unful- 
filled on  such  a  night  as  this." 

Just  then  a  knock  came  to  the  private  door. 

"  There  thej  are,''  cried  the  doctor,  springing  glee- 
fully up,  and  running  to  open  it,  which  he  no  sooner  did 
than  the  snow  fiew  in  upon  his  face. 

'^  Come  in,''  cried  the  doctor  in  a  quick,  impatient  tone.  . 

Ben  entered,  bearing  the  body — the  others  had  gone 
home  to  the  Tontine  close. 

"  fla !  there  you  are  all  right,  I  see,"  cried  the  Cap- 
tain, springing  up  in  great  satisfaction. 

'^  All  right.  Captain,"  answered  Ben,  laying  his  burden 
on  a  large  table  that  stood  at  one  end  of  the  room. 

"  How  do  like  the  job,'  eh  ?" 

"  Devilish  ill.     In-  fact,  we  dont  want  such  another." 

^*  Ha,  ha  I  Well  I  don't  suppose  the  like  will  come 
in  our  way  in  a  hurry." 

<<  Here  my  lad,  take  a  drop,"  said  the  doctor,  drawing 
an  empty  glass  to  him,  and  preparing  to  fill  it  from 
the  bottle. 

**  Oh  never  mind  a  glass,  doctor ;  just  hand  him  the 
bottle  itself,"  said  the  Captain,  who  knew  Ben  better. 

The  doctor  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and  Ben,  some- 
what to  his  surprise  and  more  to  his  amusement,  knocked 
the  neck  from  it  by  a  blow  with  his  hand,  and  lifting  it 
to  his  lips,  never  took  it  from  thence  till  he  made  its 
bottom  parallel  with  the  zenith. 

''  Ha  I  thank  you,"  he  muttered,  setting  it  down  empty. 
"  Anything  more  for  me  to  do,  Captain  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Ben.  Away  home  with  you,  and  I'll  fol- 
low shortly." 

Ben  turned  on  his  heel,  and  the  doctor  let  him  out  by 
the  same  private  door. 

*'  Now  Captain,  our  next  business  is  to  settle ;  but 
first  I  must  see  if  they  have  brought  the  right  body." 

He  went  to  the  table,  opened  the  sack,  and  drew  the 
corpse  half  out. 
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**  All  right,"  he  exclaimed,  nibbing  his  hands,  after 
he  had  torn  the  covering  from  the  face,  and  seen  the 
large  wonderous,  but  now  dull  and  glassy  eyea. 

^'  Excuse  me  a  minute.  Captain,'*  he  added,  turning 
to  the  other ;  **  I  have  to  go  to  another  room  for  the 
money." 

*'0h,  surely  doctor,"  returned  the  Captain,  carelessly. 

When  left  alone,  the  Captain  began  to  saunter  round 
the  surger}'^,  glancing  at  the  various  objects  which  it  con- 
tained. In  this  perambulation  he  approached  the  table, 
and  chanced  to  look  at  the  corpse,  when  he  give  a  violent 
start,  and  after  gazing,  with  earger  astonishment  for 
some  moments,  he  ejaculated-^ 

''  Heavens  and  earth  I  it  is  Willie." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

I  .  .  <  *  ■ 

THINGS  LOOK  DARK  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  CORNER- 
MR  CLAN  WORTH  PAYS  A  VISIT  TO  WELLFIELD. 

The  Captain's  face  grew  rigid  with  astonishment,  and 
then  it  flushed  with  triumph,  and  a  baleful  light  gleamed 
in  his  eyes. 

**  At  last  I "  he  muttered,  clenching  his  hand,  and 
smiling  with  savage  joy.  "  At  last — and  by  accident, 
too !  Most  lucky  night  I " 

The  returning  footstep  of  the  doctor  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  and  in  an  instant  the  Captain's  face  resumed 
its  wonted  expression.  The  fiend-like  glare  vanished — 
the  flush  faded  quickly  from  the  cheek — and  how  the 
clenched  hand  relaxed,  and  the  smile  of  triumph  vanished 
from  the  lips.  Ere  the  doctor  entered,  he  had  gained 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  was,  to  all  appearance, 
unruffled  and  unconcerned. 

**  Here,  Captain,  is  your  money,"  said  Dr  Knox ; 
"  and,  besides  tendering  the  payment  stipulated  for,  I 
must  also  thank  you  for  obliging  me  in  such  a  difiicult 
matter.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  repugnance  your  men 
must  have  felt  towards  the  task,  therefore,  in  receiving 
the  service,  I  feel  all  the  more  grateful  for  it." 

The  doctor  laid  down  the  money  on  the  table,  and  the 
Captain  carelessly  swept  it  off  with  one  hand,  and  thrust 
it  as  carelessly  into  his  pocket. 

"  You  have  not  counted  it,"  remarked  the  doctor. 

**  Oh,  hang  it,  no.  Tve  no  doubt  it's  all  right.  As 
to  the  nature  of  the  service,  I  dare  say  my  men  didn't 
just  like  it;  but  they'll  stick  at  nothing  that  I  ask. 
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And,  as  you  seem  to  set  great  store  by  the  subject  you 
have  got,  why,  I  am  glad  they  have  performed  it.  The 
price  is  not  high  when  the  kind  of  job  is  taken  into  ac- 
count; but,  really,  doctor,  how  can  a  dead  body  be  of 
such  value  to  you?    It  seems  a  small  one,  too." 

*'  Quite  a  boy,"  returned  the  doctor,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  great  satisfaction;  '^  but,  for  all  that,  Captain,  he 
is  of  rare  value.  You  sec,  my  dear  sir,  I  work  in  the 
interests  of  science.  The  vulgar  people  would  no  doubt 
rise  up  in  arms  against  me,  if  they  knew  that  I  bought 
dead  bodies  either  before  or  after  they  were  buried.  But 
what  object  have  I  in  doing  it  but  the  good  of  humanity  ? 
We  dissect  the  bodies  of  the  dead  that  we  may  preserve 
or  restore  the  health  of  the  living,  and  yet  we  are  ma- 
ligned— nay,  cursed  for  it." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  dare  say  you  don't  mind  the  hooting  of 
the  mob  much.  But  this  particular  body  now — what  is 
there  about  it  that  made  you  so  anxious  to  obtain  it  ?" 

^*  Come  and  look  at  it  a  moment.  Captain,"  cried  the 
doctor,  going  up  to  the  table  on  which  the  body  lay,  the 
other  closely  following  him.  "  Do  you  see  what  a  won- 
derful face — what  a  singular  expression — what  extraor- 
dinary eyes?  It  doesn't  strike  you  so  i^uch  now  that  he 
is  dead ;  but  if  you  had  seen  him  before  he  died,  as  I  did, 
you  would  have  been  amazingly  struck  by  his  appear- 
ance." 

*'  What  if  his  friends  discover  that  he  has  been  disin- 
terred?" inquired  the  Captain  carelessly. 

"  He  has  got  no  friends,"  was  the  reply ;  "  so  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  on  that  score." 

"  Then  why  couldn't  you  have  got  him  before  inter- 
ment, and  so  saved  this  night's  work  and  expense?" 

'*  Just  because  of  the  foolish  prejudice  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  people  in  whose  house  he  stayed  became 
quite  wroth  when  I  proposed  taking  the  body  to  my 
surgery,  so  I  quietly  allowed  the  matter  to  drop,  having 
a  good  hope  of  getting  the  body  in  another  way." 

"  Curious  people  they  must  have  been,"  remarked  the 
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Captain.     "  They  must  have  boen  rich,  or,  at  least,  rich 
enough  to  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses?" 

"  On  .the  contrary,  they  are  poor;  so  poor  that  I  be- 
lieve the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  subscription." 
>     "  Moat  singular  people,  indeed.    Where  do  they  live?" 
asked  the  Captain  in  the  most  indifferent  tone,  though  he 
listened  for  the  reply  with  the  keenest  interest. 

"  In  a  rather  out  of  the  way  place,"  returned  the  doc- 
tor. *'  It  was  by  pure  accident  that  I  ever  saw  the  boy. 
I  was  called  in  to  see  a  man  who  had  got  a  sore  leg  ;  a 
most  singular  case  that  was  by  the  by,  too.  The  leg 
was  crushed  and  bruised  in  a  most  unaccountable  way 
from  the  knee  downwards,  and  the  bones  of  the  ankle 
were  out.  Couldn't  make  out  what  had  done  it  though. 
Wouldn't  tell." 

Had  the  Captain  possessed  less  self-command,  he 
would  have  assuredly  shown  that  this  information  affect- 
ed him  most  nearly,  but  he  was  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  control  his  every  emotion,  and  conceal  with  a  master's 
power  all  signs  of  mental  perturbation.  Yet  did  he  in- 
wardly thrill  with  satisfaction  as  he  recognised  Hugh  the 
knife-grinder  by  the  description. 

"  Possibly  he  got  it  in  some  disreputable  way,"  sug- 
gested the  Captain,  setting  himself  to  draw  more  infor- 
mation from  the  doctor. 

"  Can't  think  that  either.  He  seems  a  decent,  gene- 
rous-hearted fellow.  However,  he  made  me  promise  not 
to  ask  into  the  cause,  and  I  did'nt.  But  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  house  are  singular  in  their  way. 
They  are  actors — at  least  the  landlord,  Billy  Barton,  is. 
Capital  fellow,  too,  by  the  by;  as  kind  hearted  a  man  as 
ever  I  met.  Then  there  is  a  male  lodger — Hay  I  think 
they  call  him — a  very  intelligent  man.  I  think  he  wTites 
plays*  Besides  him  there  is  a  woman  and  a  girl — a  little 
sylph-like  creature,  with  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  a 
peifect  beauty  of  a  thing,  and  as  sweet  as  she  is  beauti- 
ful." 

"  Lucy  I— by  heaven,  Lucy  I"  mentally  ejaculated  the 
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Captain,  still  sttppreBsing,  howerer,  all  appearance  of  un- 
due interest. 

^*  The  little  fairy  in  not  a  bit  like  her  mother,  who  is  a 
most  remarkable  woman— tall,  commanding,  with  some- 
what of  H  gipsy-like  expression  of  conntenaace. 
*^  Sail,"  thought  the  Captain  to  himself. 
**  She  is  an  actress  too,  or  going  to  be,"  continued  the 
doctor. 

.  ^'  Impossible,''  exclaimed  the  Captain,  hastily,  and  in 
a  tone  which  made  the  doctor  look  at  him  with  surprise. 
**  Ah  I  Oh,  true ;  she  must  be  the  actor's  wife ; "  he 
added,  resuming  his  quiet,  careless  manner,  and  slightly 
bitiug  his  lip  with  vexation  for  having  been  betrayed  into 
such  a  tone  of  indiscretion. 

*^  No  she  isn't.  Mrs  Barton  is  a  woman  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent stamp." 

**  Yes — but  the  other  man — he  with  the  sore  leg  ? 
He  will  be  her  husband  ?" 

**  No  that  can't  be  the  case  either,  for  the  little  girl 
oalls  him  Hugh,  and  not  father.  Nor  is  she  the  wife  of 
the  play- writer,  for  ehe  is  called  Mrs  Blair,  and  his 
name  is  Hay." 

'^  Ah,  well,  it  doesn't  signify,"  resumed  the  Captain. 
"  It  will  bs  one  of  your  low  dens  of  houses,  where  all 
sorts  of  characters  go  and  come." 

"  Wrong  again,"  returned  the  doctor,  with  a  smile. 
"  Tlie  house  is  in  a  most  respectable  locality,  in  a  place 
called  the  Comer,  not  far  from  the  Cl3''de,  and  the 
Catholic  Chapel.  Neater  houses,  or  a  more  retired  spot, 
or  batter  behaved  people,  you'll  not  find  anywhere." 

''  That's  not  the  character  actors  usually  get,"  remarked 
•  the  Captain.     **  But  I  daresay,  they  are  maligned,  as 
many  people  are.    .Ugh  I  there's  another  snow-blast." 
**  Take  another  glass  before  you  go,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do.     It  will  help  to  keep  the  cold 
out.     Now,  doctor,  in  any  little  matter  you  may  have 
again,  communicate  with  me  direct,  and  don't  goto  those 
scoundrels  of  lawyers.'' 
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"  I'll  remember  that.  You  say  I'll  hear  of  you  by 
going  to  Bait's  grog-shop  ?" 

"  That's  the  place.     Good  night." 

<«  Stay,  rU  show  you  out." 

The  doctor  opened  the  door,  and  let  the  Captain  out 
into  the  blinding  snow  drift.  But  the  snow-drift  he  did 
not  heed — nay,  he  never  felt  it ;  for  the  information  ho 
had  received  filled  his  mind  with  wild,  vengeful  thoughts. 

'*  Again  has  the  clue  been  found,"  he  muttered,  •s  he 
went  along  the  street.  '^  This  time  at  least,  I  must  be 
wary,  so  that  we  may  not  fail.  Let  me  see.  I  must 
think  of  a  plan ;  and  meanwhile,  I  shall  keep  the  know- 
ledge I  have  gained  to  myself.  Not  one  of  the  gang  shall 
know  of  it ;  and,  if  possible,  I  shall  work  out  my  sc)ieme 
alone.  Two  purposes  leap  into  shape  in  my  burning 
soul — ^revenge  on  Sail,  and  the  possession  of  the  girl. 
Eevenge,  ay,  to  the  death — ^for  did  she  not  break  her 
oath,  and  betray  us  ?  Did  she  not  leave  me,  and  defy 
me  by  the  very  act  ?  Yes  ;  proud,  unbending  girl,  you 
die.  Yet  shall  my  triumph  be  sweet  as  well  as  sure. 
I  shall  steal  upon  you  as  a  fox  does  upon  his  prey,  and 
in  a  moment,  when  you  think  not,  you  shall  feel  my 
power  and  tremble.  I  will  throw  coil  after  coil  around 
you  till  you  are  helplessly  mastered,  and  then,  when  you 
are  so,  and  feel  that  you  are  so,  my  vengeance  shall  fall. 
The  plan — the  plan.     1  must  form  the  plan." 

The  following  day  was  again  calm  and  clear,  and  the 
city  and  landscape  were  flooded  with  sunshine. 

Near  mid-day,  a  little  vessel  was  sailing  down  the 
Clyde,  her  deck  thronged  with  well  dressed  light-hearted 
passengers,  whose  spirits  the  bright  scene  had  raised  to 
a  high  pitch  of  cheerful  happiness.  Some  laughed  and 
chatted  together  in  groups,  others  promenaded  arm  in 
arm  between  stem  and  steiii,  while  a  few  occupied  an 
isolated  position,  and  surveyed  by  themselves  the  various 
objects  they  passed  on  either  side  the  river  as  the  little 
vessel  carried   them  down.      And   much  beauty  and 
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Splendour  they  had  to  gaze  upon*  The  early  year  was 
opening  up  its  summer  storehouse,  giving  signs  of  the 
luxurious  wealth  that  lay  enfolded  in  its  hosom.  The 
dark  winter  months  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
dreary  spell  they  had  layed  upon  nature  was  being  broken. 
The  sealed-up  beauties  and  harmonies  were  beginning  to 
issue  forth  into  freedom.  Spring  like  an  angel,  had 
come  to  the  verge  of  nature's  winter  sepulchre,  and  was 
rolling  away  the  stone,  that  the  glory  of  the  year  might 
be  revealed,  and  its  music,  its  beauty  and  gladness, 
manifested  for  the  joy  and  delight  of  the  children  of 
men.  In  secret,  in  darkness,  in  silence,  in  the  very 
heart  of  death  itself,  the  summer  splendours  had  been 
preparing  within  the  bosom  of  the  frost-bound  soil,  and 
the  time  had  come  when  they  should  be  gradually  un- 
folded, that  the  year  might  be  crowned  with  goodness 
and  grandeur — that  the  human  senses  might  be  regaled 
with  fragrance  and  loveliness— *that  the  sons  of  men 
should  rejoice  in  their  garnished  home,  and  that  they, 
along  with  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  should 
send  up  a  continual  song  of  praise  to  the  Great  Father  of 
mercv  and  love. 

The  skies  above  were  softer,  the  ch  illness  and  rawness 
of  the  atmosphere  was  succeeded  by  a  grateful  freshness, 
and  the  conquering  sun  was  bringing  all  things  above 
and  beneath  under  his  beneficent  sway.  The  hail  and 
snow  which  overhung  the  earth  he  was  subduing  and 
changing  into  soft  vernal  showers,  which  he  sent  down 
to  kiss  with  balmy  lips  the  bosom  of  the  fields  and  the 
bare  arms  of  the  forest  trees.  The  rude,  roaring  north 
wind,  which  had  swept  with  keen,  relentless  fury  the 
stripped  and  barren  landscape,  was  calmed  down  and 
sent  to  sleep  in  its  rocky  northern  hills,  while  in  the 
milder  south  a  gentle  breeze  awoke,  like  an  infant  out 
of  its  sleep,  and  was  smiling  and  lowly  singing  on  the 
mountain  and  in  the  wood.  The  early  flowers  were  peep- 
ing timidly  forth  from  earth's  yielding  bosom,  and  look- 
ing up  so  pure  and  innocent ;  the  birds  were  tuning 
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their  throats  for  the  warbling  of  their  gashing  summer 
song,  the  woods  were  flushing  greenly,  and  the  moun- 
tain sides  freshening  into  new  beauty.  Everywhere 
there  was  hope  and  promise,  and  glad  anticipation,  the 
pulses  of  a  new  life  were  throbbing  through  all  nature's 
veins,  and  nature  smiled  with  sweetest  gladness  under 
the  new  impulse. 

Cheerful  and  buoyant,  because  faithfully  reflecting  and 
influenced  by  the  life-stirrings  of  the  scene,  the  passen- 
gers on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  were  borne  down  on  the 
calm,  clear  bosom  of  the  river,  which  in  its  turn  reflected 
the  blue  beauty  of  the  bending  heavens.  Of  those  few 
who,  either  from  choice  or  otherwise,  were  isolated  and 
kept  apart  frY)m  their  companions,  we  must  notice  two. 
One  was  a  slender  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  kind,  yet 
serious  and  thoughtful  face.  He  was  dressed  in  black, 
and  seemed  fully  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  these 
being  evidently  of  a  very  absorbing  nature ;  for,  though 
he  for  the  most  part  kept  gazing  on  the  river  banks,  it 
was  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  not  interested  by,  who 
even  saw  not,  the  objects  which  were  presented.  This 
passenger  was  Mr  Clanworth,  the  religious  visiter  in  the 
lanes  and  closes  of  the  great  city  from  which  the  vessel 
had  that  morning  come. 

The  other  personage  whom  we  promised  to  notice  was 
a  stout  well-made  man,  with  an  ample  cloak,  and  a  hat, 
somewhat  broad  in  the  brim.  He  seemed  a  well-to-do 
merchant,  or  man  of  easy  means,  and  withal  a  staid, 
sober,  respectable  individual.  He  walked  the  deck  by 
himself — ^that  is,  though  he  necessarily  mingled  with, 
and  sometimes  jostled,  the  other  passengers,  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  none,  but  surveyed  with  close 
attention  either  bank  as  they  went  down. 

On  turning  a  bend  of  the  river,  a  large  white  house 
suddenly  came  in  view^  standing  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  water  on  the  right  side.  It  was  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous that  it  was  the  only  edifice  near,  and  it  stood 
snugly  sheltered  by  a  thick,  dense  wood  behind. 
10  T 
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The  keen  eye  of  the  pasBenger  last  described  was  not 
long  in  lighting  upon  the  building,  and,  pausing  in  his 
walk,  he  stepped  to  the  side  and  gazed  at  it.  It  like- 
wise drew  the  attention  of  the  others,  particularly  of  a 
group  who  stood  near  to  where  our  stout  fnend  was. 

"  Fine  house,"  remarked  one. 

"  That  is  Wellfield,"  observed  another,  who  seemed 
well  acquainted  with  the  locality.  ^^  Beautiful  estate  ; 
was  bought  by  an  old  gentleman  some  years  ago — a 
bachelor,  1  beHeve  he  is,  and  very  wealthy.  The  rooms, 
I  am  told,  are  gorgeously  furnished;  and  though  he 
keeps  no  company,  he  has  an  immense  deal  of  silver 
plate." 

The  stout  passenger  with  the  broad-brimmed  hat  drew 
nearer  to  the  group,  and  listened  intently. 

"  He  must  be  very  dull  there  I  should  think,"  re- 
marked one  who  had  not  yet  spoken.  '^  The  house  is  in  a 
solitary  place,  and  you  say  he  is  a  bachelor  and  keeps  no 
company  ?     He'll  not  have  many  servants  either  ?" 

"  Only  two,  I  believe — an  old  man  and  his  wife,  who 
attend  to  the  owner  when  he  is  there,  and  look  aftier  the 
place  when  he  is  absent.  But,  bless  you,  they  are  not  fit 
to  keep  it  anything  like  right.  What  can  an  old  woman 
do  to  a  house  like  that,  with  so  much  grand  furniture  ? 
Just  notice  how  many  rooms  it  must  have,  see  what  rows 
of  windows.  Ah  !  you  can't  see  now,  that  bend  in  the 
river  has  brought  those  thick  trees  between  us  and  it.'' 

''That's  a  likely  spot  for  our  game,"  muttered  the 
stout  man.  **  Lonely  situation,  plenty  of  plate,  no  ser- 
vants. I  must  make  a  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  one 
of  these  days,  and  if  matters  are  promising,  111  visit  it 
with  some  of  the  men,  and  Ben  will  have  the  country 
adventure  that  he's  crying  for." 

You  start,  reader  I  Yes,  it  is  quite  true.  The  stout 
gentleman,  with  the  ample  cloak,  and  hat  somewhat 
broad  in  the  brim,  is  no  other  than  the  Captain  of  the 
gang  in  the  Tontine  Close. 

In  a  little  the  vessel  touched  at  a  jetty,  opposite  a 
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small  village,  and  dropt  one  of  her  passengers — viz.,  Mr 
Clanworth.  He  was  the  only  one  who  left  her  at  this 
place,  and  as  no  one  came  in  his  room,  she  immediately 
put  off  again,  and  was  soon  sailing  down  the  river,  with 
the  gay  animated  groups  on  her  deck. 

We  shall  not  keep  by  the  vessel,  however,  but  go 
with  Mr  Clanworth.  On  leaving  the  river  side,  he  did 
not  enter  the  village,  but  turned  to  the  right  along  a 
road,  bounded  by  trees,  and  flourishing  hedge-rows, 
which,  were  now  only  clustered  with  green  buds,  but 
which  in  a  couple  of  months  would  form  a  glorious  um- 
brageous shade,  sheltering  passengers  from  the  noontide 
heat  of  the  summer  sun. 

Keeping  by  this  road,  Mr  Clanworth  at  last  came  to  a 
handsome  gateway  or  entrance  to  a  gentleman's  seat, 
and  within  the  gateway  was  a  broad  avenue,  with  lines 
of  old  elms  on  either  side,  also  covered  with  myriads  of 
bursting  buds.  A  sudden  turn  of  the  avenue,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  gate,  hid  the  mansion  to  which  it 
evidently  led. 

Mr  Clanworth  went  up  to  the  great  iron  gates,  and, 
opening  a  wicket  at  one  side,  passed  through.  The  gates 
themselves  did  not  appear  to  have  been  opened  for  years, 
for  the  iron  plate  behind  was  green  with  damp  rust,  and 
grass  tufts  grew  on  either  side  close  to  the  under  bars. 
The  avenue  likewise  gave  signs  of  disuse,  for  no  wheel 
marks  were  upon  it,  and  all  over  its  surface  were  the 
marks  of  unchecked  vegetation.  A  faintly- tracked  foot- 
path from  the  wicket,  along  one  side  of  the  drive,  was 
the  only  indication  of  any  kind  of  traffic. 

Passing  along  this  footpath,  Mr  Clanworth  reached  the 
turn  of  the  avenue  where  suddenly  the  mansion  stood  re- 
vealed among  the  yet  bare  trees.  It  stood  on  a  gentle 
eminence  with  a  terrace  running  along  all  the  way  in 
front  separating  it  from  the  large  park.  Towards  the 
right  were  high  walls  enclosing  the  garden,  and  behind 
a  thick  fir  wood  ran  up  the  slope,  and  crowned  it  with 
evergreens. 
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Every  where  about  and  around  there  was  the  same 
appearance  of  neglect.  The  terrace  walk  was  overgrown 
with  grass,  a  green  moss  grew  between  the  large  flat 
stones  which  fronted  the  great  door,  and  the  door  itself 
seemed  not  to  have  been  opened  for  many  a  day.  On 
some  of  the  lower  windows,  outside  shutters  were  fast- 
ened, while  those  of  the  upper  storeys  were  covered  with 
inside  blinds.  No  living  thing  moved  about,  no  token  of 
life  or  habitation  was  to  be  seen — all  was  dreary,  silent 
and  desolate. 

"  My  poor  brother,  how  does  this  outward  decay 
shadow  forth  the  desolation  of  thy  heart,"  murmured  Mr 
Clanworth,  as  he  paused  a  moment  to  cast  a  sad  glance 
on  the  uninviting  scene. 

Heaving  a  sigh,  he  passed  on,  still  following  the  foot- 
path, which  led  past  the  end  of  the  mansion  to  the  rear, 
where  were  the  offices,  and  also  a  back  entrance  to  the 
house  itself. 

Without  knocking,  he  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door,  and 
going  along  a  short  passage,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
kitchen,  where  an  old  man  and  woman  sat,  supping  both 
from  one  large  basin  of  broth. 

They  started  up  in  haste  when  the  visiter  entered,  but 
their  surprise  gave  place  to  glad  satisfaction  when  they 
saw  who  it  was. 

"  Master  Charles  I"  cried  the  old  man  with  great  ani- 
mation. "  You  have  given  us  a  surprise  indeed.  We 
did  not  expect  to  see  you  come  in  at  this  moment.'' 

''  But  I  am  welcome,  I  trust,  John,"  said  the  other 
with  a  smile. 

'<  Oh,  welcome,  master  Charles.  You  know  you  are 
always  welcome  here.  You  come  to  Wellfield  only  far 
too  seldom.  Haste  Barbara,  and  get  dinner  for  Master 
Charles." 

*«  Ay,  that  I  will  I"  cried  Barbara,  who  was  already 
bustling  about  with  alacrity. 

"  Nay,  don't  hurry,"  rejoined  the  visiter.  "  Where 
is  my  brother  ?     In  the  library  as  usual  ?" 
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"  Just  there,  sir.  Shall  I  go  and  tell  him  you  have 
come  ?" 

"  No,  no  I  I  will  find  him  out  myself.  Do  not  dis- 
turb yourself." 

**  Take  care,  Master  Charles,  as  you  go  along  the  pas- 
sage," cried  Barbara  after  him.  "  There  are  two  tubs 
standing  in  your  way." 

This  intimation  came  just  in  time — ^for,  in  the  dark- 
ness in  which  the  passage  was  shrouded,  he  would  inevit- 
ably have  fallen  over  the  articles  named.  Being  warned , 
however,  he  avoided  them,  and  soon  came  to  where  the 
passage  was  wider,  and  lighted  by  the  panes  of  dusty 
glass  which  were  above  the  great  front  door.  Opposite 
him  was  the  door  of  the  library,  which  he  quietly  opened. 

Stepping  within,  he  paused  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room  sat  a  white- 
haired  man  reading.  Though  his  hair  was  very  snow- 
like in  appearance,  he  was  not  an  aged  man,  only  his 
countenance'  was  sad  and  careworn.  He  had  a  large 
benevolent  brow,  and  a  pleasant  cast  of  features,  shaded 
by  melancholy,  as  if  they  bore  the  impress  of  a  long  and 
a  sore  sorrow ;  there  were  also  faded  lines  of  sternness 
about  his  face. 

Not  hearing  the  door  opened,  he  did  not  look  up,  but 
continued  to  read. 

"George,"  said  Mr  Clanworth,  in  an  affectionate 
tone. 

The  reader  started,  and  quickly  rose. 

"  Ah,  Charles  I  Didn't  expect  to  see  you  to-day,  or 
would  have  prepared  for  you.  Very  welcome  though, 
very,  very  welcome.  I  have  got  dinner,  but  must  tell 
Barbara  to  prepare  some  for  you." 

"  Barbara  is  already  doing  that,  so  don't  put  yourself 
in  any  way  about." 

"  But  why  have  you  departed  from  your  usual  custom 
of  letting  us  know  when  you  were  coming  ?  You  know 
our  hospitable  resources  are  so  seldom  called  forth,  that 
we  are  hardly  able  to  make  an  unannounced  visiter  very 
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comfortable,  though,  I  daresay,  Barbara  and  John  will 
do  their  best." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  visit  you  at  this  time,  brother ; 
but  a  strange  and  wonderful  discovery  which  I  made 
yesterday  has  brought  me  down  in  haste:" 

^'  A — a  discovery  I"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  turning 
pale,  and  fixing  his  eager,  earnest  eyes  on  his  visiter. 
"  Great  God  I  does  it  relate  to  my  lost  child  ?" 

<'  It  does  I     But  be  calm." 

"  Oh  Charles — ^brother — What — what  have  you 
learned?"  gasped  George  Glanworth,  bending  forward, 
and  clasping  his  hands  beseechingly." 

«  Do  you  know  this,"  asked  Charles,  taking  the  china 
ornament  from  his  pocket,  and  holding  it  up  in  his  hand. 

The  other  gazed  wildly  at  it  for  a  moment,  then  with 
a  loud  cry  he  snatched  it,  and  raising  it  to  his  eyes,  ex- 
claimed, with  frantic  emotion. 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  he  wore.  Where  is  he—- tell  me — 
where  is. my  lost  boy?" 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

SOME  REVELATIONS  OF  A  FATHER'S  HEART. 

'^  George,  calm  yourself/'  said  Charles,  in  tones  fnll 
of  gravity  and  tenderness.     "  Your  boy  is  dead  I" 

'<  Dead  1"  echoed  George,  staggering  ;  then,  sinking 
into  the  chair  from  which  he  had  risen,  he  uttered  a  low, 
wailing  cry,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

The  missionary  approached,  his  heart  overflowing 
with  paternal  affection,  and,  laying  his  hand  gently  on 
his  brother's  arm,  said— 

"  Grieve  not  thus,  George.  Willie  is  happy — far 
happier  than  ever  he  was  on  earth — ^far  happier  than 
even  you  could  have  made  him  had  you  found  him  and 
lavished  on  him  all  the  fondness  and  affection  of  your 
yearning  heart.'' 

'^  Dead  I  dead  I"  repeated  the  stricken  father  with 
mournful  bitterness,  and  then  the  sobs  deeply  shook  his 
frame. 

"  My  poor,  poor  brother  I"  whispered  the  missionary. 
"  It  is  hard  to  bear — I  know  it  is — after  so  many  years 
of  agonising  grief  and  longing  expectation,  to  learn  tid- 
ings of  your  lost  boy  only  when  the  earth  is  freshly  laid 
above  his  head.  But  there  is  mercy  and  sweet  comfort 
in  the  tidings  as  well  as  elements  of  bitter  sorrow.  In 
spite  of  what  I  say,  you  can  truly  echo  the  old  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  words,  '  My  son  was  dead  and  is 
alive  again ;  he  was  lost  and  is  found.'  Not  to  earth  or 
time  are  these  words  a^^licable;  but,  as  regards  the 
better  life  beyond,  they  are  strictly  true.    He  was  dead, 
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a  short  time  ago,  George— dead  in  a  far  deeper  sense 
than  he  is  now — dead  in  ignorance  and  ntter  darkness  ; 
but  life  was  given  to  him — the  life  of  faith,  and  hope, 
and  joy — and  he  has  already  entered  on  the  eternal  life 
above.  He  was  lost — ^far  lost  in  the  regions  of  gloomj 
night — but  is  now  found — found  of  light,  of  truth,  of 
God  ;  and  though  he  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  hia 
fathers  house  on  earth,  to  bring  joy  thereto  and  gladden 
that  father's  heart,  he  has  gone  to  a  better  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  is  now  at  home  in  the  house  of  many 
mansions.  Say,  then,  dear  George,  are  there  not  in  these 
things  elements  of  consolation  and  room  for  gratitude  ?" 

"  Why  was  I  not  brought  to  see  him  ?*'  asked  the 
father  piteously  and  pathetically.  ''  Had  I  but  seen  him, 
and  heard  his  sweet  voice  c^U  me  ^  Father,'  the  stroke 
would  not  have  been  so  heavy ;  but  he  is  gone — gone, 
and  I  knew  not,  till  now  it  was  too  late.  Oh,  Charles, 
it  was  cruel— cruel  I" 

"  Hush  I  my  brother,  hush  I  Like  Job,  you  are  in 
sore  affliction,  and  like  him  you  are  unjust.  But,  re- 
member David — ^remember  his  silence  and  resignation 
when  his  son  was  taken  from  him.  The  moment  he 
knew  that  he  was  dead,  he  rose  from  the  ground,  threw 
off  his  sackcloth,  and  ate,  and  drank,  and  murmnred, 
with  a  heart  full  of  trust  and  hope  in  Grod,  '  I  shall  go 
to  him,  but  he  will  not  return  to  me.'  " 

"Yes,  Charles,"  whispered  the  bereaved  one;  "but 
David  saw  his  boy — ^he  was  beside  him  when  he  died. 
It  is  not  so  with  me.  I  was  not  permitted  to  see  or 
caress  him.  Oh,  you  did  not  well  to  me !  No ;  I  must 
repine — I  must  reproach  I" 

^^  And  if  you  repine,  it  is  against  God,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary, solemnly.  "  If  you  reproach,  it  is  Him  whom 
you  will  reproach.  Why  will  yon  not  calm  your  heart 
and  say,  '  It  is  the  Lord :  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  to 
Him  good.'  Listen.  But  for  the  illness  which  sttit 
him  to  the  tomb,  I  never  would,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, have  seen  him,  and  yon  would  never  have  known 
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anything  of  his  history.  As  a  missionary,  I  was  called 
to  his  bedside.  From  that  bedside  I  have  almost  newly 
come ;  and,  though  the  tidings  I  bring  may  be  bitter  on 
the  surface,  there  is  in  them  a  well  of  richest  comfort. 
As  yet,  my  brother,  your  soul  has  not  descended  to  the 
peaceful,  grief-healing  depths;  but  it  will  soon,  and, 
when  it  does,  you  will  be  as  ready  to  bless  and  to  praise 
as  you  are  now  to  reproach." 

"You  might  have  sent  for  me,"  murmured  George 
Glanworth,  in  tones  still  plaintive  and  regretful. 

"  I  could  not,  my  brother — I  could  not.  I  knew  not 
that  he  was  your  child  till  after  he  was  dead — till  after 
the  funeral  even.  Yesterday  he  was  interred,  and  it 
was  only  last  night  that  I  made  the  discovery." 

George  raised  his  head,  and  fixed  on  his  brother  a  look 
of  wonder  and  inquiry. 

Charles  continued — 

*'  I  will  tell  you,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  all  that  I  know : 
— The  nurse,  as  you  know,  lost  the  child  on  the  street. 
He  was  seized  by  a  beggar  woman — one  of  a  gang  of 
thieves — and  carried  by  her  to  the  common  haunt.  She 
was,  I  understand,  comparatively  kind  to  him  while  she 
lived ;  but  in  a  year  or  two  she  died,  and,  from  that 
time,  though  he  was  not  ill-used,  he  was  neglected. 
Owing  to  early  exposure,  the  seeds  of  consumption  were 
sown  in  his  frame — he  became  sickly  and  weak.  But, 
oh  I  worse  than  that,  he  was  left  in  ignorance — ^having 
no  one  to  teach  him.  And  yet,  shrouded  and  sealed  as 
his  soul  was,  it  had  strange  thoughts  of  higher  things, 
and  panted  to  know  more;  for  he  felt  he  was  dying, 
and  wished  to  understand  what  would  be  his  fate  in 
death.  From  what  he  heard  around  him,  he  feared  and 
trembled.  One  day,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  enabled 
to  leave  the  place,  and  fell  among  poor  but  kind  friends, 
who  sheltered  and  cherished  him." 

"  Bless  them — ^bless  them  I  "  murmured  George  from 
a  bursting  heart,  for  this  history  of  his  child  had  wrung 
it  with  anguish. 
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'<  Aye,  brother,  you  have  truly  cause  to  bless  them, 
for  they  were  the  human  instruments  by  which  WiUie 
was  enlightened  and  made  joyful  in  the  hour  of  death. 
To  them  he  was  only  a  poor  outcast — a  helpless,  friend- 
less orphan ;  but  they  received  him  to  their  humble 
home  and  kind  hearts — ^they  tended  him  and  cared  for 
him  as  tenderly  as  you  could  have  done;  but,  better 
than  all,  they  cast  into  his  struggling  soul  rays  of 
heavenly  light,  and  made  his  young  heart  glad  and  joy- 
ful ere  it  became  still  in  death.  Heaven  was  open  to 
his  rapturous  soul,  and  when  it  took  its  departure,  as  it 
soon  did,  all  clouds  and  darkness  had  vanished,  and  he 
left  us  with  a  radiant  smile  upon  his  lips." 

"  You  saw  him?"  ejaculated  George,  whose  bosom 
heaved  with  indescribable  emotion. 

*'  I  did.  One  day  I  met  the  kind  roan  in  whose 
house  he  was ;  he  asked  me  to  visit  a  poor  dying  boy. 
I  went.  I  saw  him  every  day  from  that  time,  and  we 
had  many  sweet  and  heavenly  conversations  together. 
I  was  by  his  bedside  when  he  died,  and  yesterday,  as  I 
said,  we  buried  him  decently  in  the  Necropolis.  On 
returning  from  the  funeral,  and  while  speaking  of  the 
lost  one,  one  of  the  women  chanced  to  hold  up  this  china 
ornament,  and  say  that  it  was  the  only  relic  of  the  dead 
boy.  I  knew  it  at  a  glance,  and,  snatching  it  eagerly, 
asked  where  she  got  it,  when  I  came  to  know  all  that  I 
have  now  told  you.  This,  as  you  know,  was  round 
Willie's  neck  when  he  was  lost,  and  it  was  always 
allowed  to  remain  there.  Now,  brother,  are  you  more 
resigned?" 

'*  Pardon  me,  Charles ;  I  was  unjust ;  but,  oh  I  the 
trial.     It— it " 

"  It  fully  excuses  you ;  but  you  are  now  down  among 
the  healing  waters,  are  you  not  ?  You  will  soon  be  able 
to  utter  the  words  of  David ! " 

<«  Yes — ^yes  I  Only  I  so  lament  not  seeing  my  boy. 
Oh  I  tell  me  more  about  him." 

*'  I  will  afterwards.     Meanwhile " 
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'^  Meanwhile  he  mnst  be  disinterred  and  brought 
down  here,"  said  George  hastily.  "  We  shall  lay  him 
in  the  sunniest  corner  of  the  garden,  and  I  shall  visit 
his  grave  every  day  during  the  few  days  that  yet  remain 
to  me  on  earth." 

'*  Dear  brother,  do  not  speak  thus  despondingly,"  said 
Charles. 

"the  other  smiled  faintly.  "  You  forget  the  words  I 
am  to  repeat,"  he  said.  '^  Are  they  not  ^  I  shall  go  to 
him  ?' "  ' 

**  Yes,  when  the  Lord  wills." 

''And  I  think  he  wills  that  I  should  go  soon.  What 
have  I  to  live  for  now  ?  The  last  hope  of  earth  is  gone. 
You  know,  Charles,  that  it  was  the  fond  hope  of  finding 
my  boy  that  kept  me  in  life ;  that  hope  is  now  at  an  end 
so  far  as  earth  is  concerned ;  I  shall  find  him,  but  not 
here.  No,  he  will  meet  me  on  the  other  side  of  death's 
dark  river,  and  welcome  me  to  the  better  land." 

^^Is  all  earthly  hope  gone?  "  asked  Charles  earnestly, 
"  You  once  had  another  son,  and  you  know  not  but  he 
may  be  alive " 

"  Name  him  not,"  cried  the  other  hastily.  "  He  is 
dead  long  ago ;  or  if  he  lives,  it  is  better  that  I  should 
never  know  him,  for  if  I  should  see  him  again,  it  will 
be  as  a  vagabond,  and  one  who  is  a  disgrace  to  my 
name." 

"  Brother,  you  may  be  mistaken,"  said  Charles 
solemnly.  ^'  Earthly  fathers  may  renounce  and  give  up, 
but  shall  we  limit  the  care  and  long-suffering  of  our 
Father  God.  It  may  be  that  George  still  lives,  and  the 
day  may  come  when  you  shall  be  reunited,  and  he  shall 
prove  a  blessing  to  you." 

The  father  shook  his  head.  "  I  cannot  entertain  that 
hope,"  he  said.  *^  It  has  always  been  borne  in  upon  my 
mind  that  he  is  to  me  as  though  he  had  never  been. 
His  mother  said  I  was  too  harsh  when  I  sought  to 
restrain  his  fiery  nature.     It — ^it  may  be  so." 

And  the  father's  heart  sent  forth. a  sigh  for  the  son 
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who  had  long  ago  fled  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  had 
been  heard  of  no  more. 

**  Let  ns  go,"  he  at  length  cried,  starting  up.  **  I 
must  visit  and  thank  these  kind  people  who  saved  my 
boy.  Can  I  do  nothing  to  repay  them  in  some  small 
degree  for  what  they  have  done  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  can  do  much,"  returned  his  brother. 
"  They  are  both  in  danger  and  difficulty ;  in  poverty, 
and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  evil-doers.  Yoa  can 
save  them  from  all  that." 

"  I  will — I  will,"  cried  the  other,  with  enthusiasm. 
"  No  longer  shall  poverty  oppress  them,  for  what  I  have 
they  shall  freely  share." 

That  evening  the  two  brothers  arrived  in  Glasgow, 
and  went  immediately  to  the  Comer,  when  George  was 
introduced  to  all  our  friends  there,  and  the  night  was 
spent  in  conversation  about  the  dead  boy.  In  the 
morning  they  went  to  the  Necropolis,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  requisite  authority,  two  men  were  sent  with 
them  to  disinter  the  body,  that  it  might  be  taken  to 
Wellfield  that  day,  and  be  reinterred  in  the  garden .  ac- 
cording to  the  father's  intention. 

George  and  Charles  stood  by  the  side  of  the  grave  as 
the  men  removed  the  earth,  and  the  emotions  of  both, 
particularly  of  the  former,  were  deep  in  the  extreme. 

At  length  the  spade  struck  upon  the  coffin  lid,  and 
the  men  became  more  careful  in  their  movements. 
They  scrapped  off  the  earth,  and  one  of  them,  stooping 
down,  was  about  to  raise  the  coffin,  when  the  top  came 
off  in  his  hand,  and  the  interior  was  revealed.  It  uhxs 
empty! 

The  men  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
amazement.  George  and  Charles  looked  at  each  other 
aghast. 

'*  What  is  this  ?  "  faltered  the  latter,  gazing  in  pale 
dismay  into  the  empty  receptacle. 

"  The  body  is  gone,  sir,"  replied  one  of  the  men. 

"  Gone  I  where — ^how  ?  " 
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"  Some  of  tbem  resurrectionists  have  been  and  taken 
it  up,  sir." 

"  Oh,  God,  my  poor  boy  I  "  groaned  the  father,  sud- 
denly striking  his  brow  with  his  open  palm.  "  In  the 
bands  of  surgeons,^'  he  murmured.  ^^  This  last  poor 
consolation  denied  me,  of  daily  visiting  his  grave." 

"  This  must  be  seen  into,"  said  his  brother,  in  a  tone 
of  great  indignation.  '^  Such  a  scandalous,  audacious 
outrage  shall  not  pass  unsifted  or  ^unpunished.  Come, 
George,  let  us  leave  the  spot,  and  demand  the  immediate 
exertions  of  the  authorities  to  investigate  this  shameful 
business.'' 

Charles  dragged  the  other  way,  nearly  stupified  with 
grief — and  so  ill  did  he  become,  that  the  missionary 
thought  it  advisable  to  engage  a  conveyance,  and  take 
him  at  once  to  the  Comer.  Here  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence was  communicated  by  tbem  to  the  others,  that 
Willie  had  been  stolen  from  his  coffin. 

"  The  villain — the  deep,  deceetfu*  villian,"  exclaimed 
Hugh,  starting  up  in  his  couch,  and  bring  down  his 
clenched  fist  on  the  coverlet  with  great  force. 

Every  one  stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 

^^  Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  missionary. 

"  I  mean  Dr  Knox,"  responded  Hugh.  "  It's  him 
that's  ta'en  the  laddie  up.  For  God's  sake,  sirs,  gae  wa' 
to  him,  and  no  let  him  mangle  the  puir  limbs." 

"  Why  do  you  suspect  Dr  Knox  ?"  inquired  the  mis- 
sionary, 

*^  Because  he  daured  to  purpose  to  me  to  buy  the  body 
afore  it  was  buried,"  answered  the  knife-grinder.  And 
thereupon  he  narrated  the  conversation  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  doctor  and  himself  on  the  subject. 

<^  Charles,  come  with  me  to  that  man,"  cried  the 
father,  all  his  energy  returning. 

The  missionary  acquiesced,  and  they  departed. 

Knocking  at  the  front  door  of  Dr  Knox's  residence, 
they  were  admitted  by  a  man  servant. 

^^  Want  to  see  the  doctor,  gentleman." 
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^  Tea !  immediatelyy"  answered  the  elder  Gla&worth, 
in  great  agitation. 

^  St^  this  way,  and  he  will  see  you  directly.     He  U 
in  his  sni^;ery.'^ 

"  Well  see  him  there,"  said  the  other. 

"  0  dear  no,  hy  no  means.     Visiters  are  not  admitted 
to  the  surgery." 

*^  Where  is  it  ?**  sternly  demanded  Clanworth. 

The  servant  mechanically  pointed  to  a  door  towards 
the  back  of  the  boilding,  and  they  at  once  passed  on. 

'*  Bot — ^but — ^really  yon  most  not  go  there,"  remon- 
strated the  man,  as  he  followed  a  few  paces  behind. 

My  master  will  be  very  angry  at  allowing  yon  to 


a 


He  had  not  time  to  finish  the  sentence,  for  Charles 
had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  and  he  hastily  threw 
the  door  open.  Dr  Knox  was  standing  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room  before  a  large  table.  On  the  table  lay  an 
object 

The  missionary  sprang  forward  and  arrested  the 
doctor's  right  arm.  A  moment  later,  and  the  ruined 
temple  would  have  been  spoiled.  As  yet  it  lay  in  all  he 
completeness  in  which  death  had  left  it. 

The  doctor  turned  quickly  round. 

^*  What  means  this  intrusion  ?"  he  demanded  angrily. 

^'  Forbear — ^touch  it  not,"  said  the  missionary,  point- 
ing to  the  body,  which  the  elder  Clanworth  was  now 
weeping  over  as  he  held  it  in  his  arms. 

**  By  what  anthortity  do  you  thus  dictate  ?"  asked  the 
doctor,  who  did  not  fail  to  recognise  the  speaker. 

"  By  the  authority  of  God  and  nature  1"  was  the  im- 
pressive reply. 

"  How !  what  mean  you? 

"  That  is  Willie's  father." 

The  doctor  fell  a  space  or  two  backwards,  and  remained 
mute.  He  durst  not  utter  another  word  in  such  a 
presence. 

"  Dr  Knox,"  said  the  father,  raising  himself  up  and 
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turning  with  calm,  sorrowful  dignity  to  the  surgeon, 

"  I  will  not  inquire  how  you  came  in  possession  of — of — 

this,  hut,  as  a  father,  I  claim  its  restoration." 

"  I  will  not  oppose  you,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  in  meek 

submission. 

***** 

Before  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen  on  the  earth  the 
work  of  re-interment  was  over ;  and  when  the  moon 
rose,  clear  and  queenly  in  the  east,  and  shone  on  river, 
wood,  and  plain,  she  also  shone  npon  a  little  grave  in 
the  garden  at  Wellfield.  Peace  now — for  ever  peace — 
to  the  ashes  of  the  angel-boy. 

Mr  Clanworth  would  have  had  Hugh,  Sail,  and  Lucy 
removed  to  Wellfield  that  same  day,  but  the  play  of 
"  Guy  Mannering"  had  been  announced,  and  she  resolved 
to  keep  her  engagement  with  Mr  Millar. 

Little  did  she  know  that  the  eye  of  her  enemy  was 
upon  her,  and  that  he  waited  but  the  arrival  of  the 
proper  moment  to  inflict  npon  her  the  weight  of  his 
terrible  vengeance. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

A  NIGHT  AT  THE  GLENALTON. 

'^  Mary  dear,  I  must  go  down  to  Daniels'  to-night 
The  company  are  going  to  have  a  bit  of  a  spree  there  as 
a  sort  of  lucky  meeting  for  the  new  play  to-morrow,  and 
they  pressed  me  sore  to  join  them.  I  didn't  wish  to  go, 
but  couldn't  well  refuse — only  I  couldn't  do  it  without 
coming  home  to  tell  you." 

'*  Ah,  well,  Billy  dear,  come  home  as  soon'as  you  can. 
You  go  so  seldom  out  at  night  that  I  can't  object  to  one 
evening,  you  know." 

"That's  a  dear,  little  wife.  There — good-by,  and 
don't  sit  up  for  me ;  I've  got  the  pass-key." 

This  little  tit  bit  of  conversation  took  place,  as  our 
readers  will  no  doubt  discern,  between  Billy  Barton  and 
his  wife.  It  was  already  late,  for  Billy  had  been  in  the 
last  piece  at  jthe  theatre,  and  had  afterwards  walked  a 
considerable  distance  in  order — like  a  good  husband  that 
he  was — that  he  might  tell  his  wife  of  the  engagement 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  make,  so  that  she  need  not 
be  alarmed  at  his  absence. 

Having  accomplished  this  laudable  domestic  duty, 
Billy  then  quitted  the  house,  and  after  walking  along 
several  streets,  turned  at  length  into  one  of  a  narrower 
description,  where  the  houses  were  all  dark  but  one. 
The  exception,  however,  was  notable,  for  a  blazing 
light  came  from  the  opening  door,  and  threw  a  consider- 
able illumination  on  a  large  sign-board  which  swung 
above  it,  which  board  was  covered  on  both  sides  with  a 
huge  gentleman  in  kilt  and  hose,  and  bonnet  and  feather, 
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who  brandished  an  immense  broadsword,  a  la  Macbeth 
when  he  cries  ^^  Come  on,  Macduff."  Judging  by  figure 
and  attitude  alone,  an  observer  would  in  all  liKelihood 
have  supposed  that  the  painted  gentleman  was  indeed  in- 
tended to  represent  the  murderer  of  Duncan  and  usurper 
of  his  throne,  only  there  was  a  slight  circumstance 
which  prevented  that  impression  from  being  conveyed  to 
the  mind,  and  that  was,  that  beneath  the  gentleman's 
Highland  brogues  was  painted  in  large  yellow  letters 
**  The  Glenalvon  Inn,"  showing,  beyond  all  mistake  and 
dispute,  that  Home  and  not  Shakespere  was  intended  to 
be  illustrated. 

From  the  open  door  came  frequent  bursts  of  noisy 
conversation,  as  if  a  boisterous  party  within  were  mak- 
ing themselves  comfortable. 

Billy  stepped  into  the  passage,  and  put  his  head  into 
the  kitchen,  where  bustled  about  a  long  lean  man  with 
his  coat  off,  and  a  blue  apron  about  his  loins,  not  the 
beau  ideal  certainly  of  a  jolly  landlord,  but  the  landlord 
of  the  Glenalvon  nevertheless. 

*'  Ah,  Daniels,  I  needn't  ask  if  our  party  have  met  ?*' 
said  BiUy,  with  a  nod  and  smile.  ^'  I  hear  them  going 
it  in  the  parlour." 

*'  Yes,  Mr  Barton,"  returned  the  landlord  rubbing  his 
hands  with  great  satisfaction.  *^  Pleasant  party — ^mak- 
ing  themselves  comfortable — the  King  is  to  be  filled.'* 

*'  Ah,  that  speaks  to  a  coming  departure  from  sobriety." 
returned  Billy,  shaking  his  head  ;  for  he  knew  the  King 
meant  an  enormous  piinch-bowl,  which  was  never  in  use 
unless  there  was  to  be  a  regular  night  of  reveliy. 

'*  Who's  in  the  chair  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  threw  off  his 
great- coat  and  hung  it  beside  others  at  one  side  of  the 
kitchen. 

**  The  Prince,"  replied  the  landlord. 

'<  Ah,  the  manager  is  there  himself  is  he  ?  And  who 
supports  him  ?" 

"  Josephs." 

^*  Bless  me,  there  is  to  be  a  regular  out  and  outer." 

u 
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"  No  doubt  of  it*  You  hear  they  are  very  merry. 
Yoa'd  better  go  and  join  th«D»  Mr  Barton." 

Billy  left  the  kitchen  and  entered  the  paffloar,  where 
the  company  was  assembled. 

^  Ah,  BOly  at  last,"  cried  <me,  and  immediately  load 
shoots  greeted  his  entrance. 

**  Well — I  suppose  we're  complete  at  last,"  said  the 
oGcnpant  of  the  chair,  a  big,  good-natored  looking  man, 
who  had  a  countenance  anything  but  like  that  of  an  act- 
ing manager.  This  was  Ihivid  Prince  Millar,  who  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  spend  a  night  with  his  company, 
where  he  could  enjoy  himself  with  the  most  joyial  of 
them. 

At  his  right  hand  sat  his  prompter  and  stage  manager, 
a  thick  set-man  with  a  short  neck,  very  dark  hair,  and 
a  moustache,  and  with  a  cast  of  features  of  the  Jewish  or 
gipsy  type. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  manager  sat  the  leading  man, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  large  rolling  eyes  and  a  large 
nose,  both  very  necessary  to  his  line  of  business. 

On  one  side  of  the  table  sat,  among  others,  the  light 
or  walking  and  singing  gentleman,  and  the  low  eomedy 
man,  and  opposite  to  them  the  villain  of  all  the  pieces, 
and  the  big  burly  man,  who  did  the  more  boisterous  and 
hilarous  parts. 

At  the  foot  of  the  table  were  three  chairs,  two  of  which 
were  empty,  the  other  being  occupied  by  the  smooth 
villain,  he  who  did  the  lawyers  and  such  characters. 
Billy  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of  this  latter  personage. 

All  were  in  a  state  of  noisy  glee,  except  the  villain, 
who  already  gave  signs  of  having  partaken  too  freely  of 
the  liquor  which  stood  on  the  table.  He  was  a  generous, 
good-hearted  fellow  in  the  main,  and  an  actor  clever 
even  to  the  point  of  genius,  but  this  was  his  great  fail- 
iag — a  love  for  strong  drink,  which  so  beset  him,  that 
when  any  important  part  was  to  be  performed  by  him, 
he  had  to  be  watched  all  that  day,  else  when  night  came 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  appear. 
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*<  Barton,  why  didn't  you  bring  yonr  friend  Hay  with 
you  to-night  ?"  asked  the  manager.  ^^  We  owe  him  a 
devilish  deal.  That  spectacle  of  his  has  saved  the 
theatre  for  the  present." 

^^  Of  course  it  has/'  roared  the  villain  with  drunken 
loudness.  "  Bravo  I  I  say,  bravo.  Eh— Millar,  my 
g — ^good  fellow,  have  another  glass." 

'^  Doft't  you  think  you  are  going  a  little  too  fast,  Mr 
Duff?*'  said  the  manager,  in  a  tone  gently  remonstra- 
■  live. 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  never  mind,"  returned  Duff.  "  The 
play  is  over  for  to-night,  and  havn't  we  met  hero  to  en- 
joy oarselves.     Let*s  be  jolly,  I  say,  let's  be  jolly  I" 

And  seizing  a  bottle,  he  filled  his  glass  and  drank  it 
off  with  a  relishing  smack. 

**  Pretty  basiness,  if  he's  this  way  to-morrow  night, 
Josephs,"  whispered  the  manager  to  the  dark  man  who 
sat  at  his  right  hand. 

"  I'll  watch  him  all  to-morrow,"  said  Josephs,  ener- 
getically. "  He  shan't  taste  a  drop ;  for  if  he  does,  wc 
lose  our  Dirk  Hatteraick,  and  that  would  damn  the  play, 
for  a  deal  depends  on  the  last  scenes." 

"  And  we  can't  get  another  Dirk,"  observed  the  man- 
ager. 

"  Not  like  him,  at  any  rate." 

"  Where's  Blake  to-night  ?"  asked  one  from  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 

"  Ah,  yes,  by  the  by,  what  can  have  become  of  him," 
said  the  manager.  **  He  was  in  the  green-room  to-night, 
and  he  promised  to  come." 

*<  I  saw  him  at  the  wings,  and  he  said  he  would  be 
sure  to  join  us,"  returned  the  same  speaker. 

"  Queer  fellow  that  Blake.  Who  is  he,  does  any  one 
know  ?"  remarked  another. 

"  Can't  make  out,"  said  the  manager.  "  All  I  know 
is,  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  devilish  agreeable." 

Every  one  concurred  in  this  remark,  though  a  general 
ignorance  prevailed  as  to  the  rank  and  profession  of  the 
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individiial  in  qaestion.  He  had  lor  some  time  been  a 
lounger  in  the  green-roomy  and  behind  the  scenes,  where 
he  made  himself  very  agreeable,  and  chatted  femiliarly 
with  all  the  membm  of  the  company.  He  had  -also 
heen  a  frequent  yisiter  at  the  Glenalvon,  where  he  en- 
livened their  social  parties  with  his  humour,  and  made 
himself  not  less  popular  by  insisting  on  paying  the 
reckoning.  * 

Hardly  had  the  wonder  at  his  absence  passed  romid, 
when  the  door  opened  and  he  entered,  and  every  one 
rose  to  their  feet  to  receive  him  with  acclamation. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  late,  but  busi- 
ness has  detained  me/'  he  remarked,  by  way  of  apology, 
as  he  glanced  round  the  company,  and  allowed  his  eye 
to  rest  for  a  moment  on  Duff,  who  remained  in  his  seat 
M'hen  the  other  rose,  simply  because  he  was  too  drunk 
to  get  upon  his  feet. 

*'  Pray  don't  apologise,  Mr  Blake;  it  is  not  necessary,'^ 
remarked  the  manager.  '*  The  great  business  of  the  even- 
ing has  not  begun  yet.     The  King  is  not  enthroned." 

Blake  noddd  intelligence,  and  glanced  again  towards 
Duff.     Millar  noticed  the  look. 

*'  Ah,  yes  ;  he's  far  enough,"  he  remarked.  "  But 
it's  alwavs  the  wav  with  him — he  can't  wait  for  the 
social  enjoyment,  but  must  get  drunk  first.  Have  a 
glass  Mr  Blake." 

"  Why,  I  suppose  I  must  prepare  for  the  King. 
Daniels  was  in  great  glory  as  I  came  through  the 
kitchen.     I  fancy  his  majesty  will  enter  immediately." 

'^  Gentlemen,  to  your  feet  l"  cried  the  manager,  as 
the  door  opened,  and  Daniels  was  ushered  in  by  a  ser- 
vant, bearing  with  solemn  gravity,  in  his  two  hands^ 
the  enormous  punch-bowl  filled  to  the  brim. 

The  company,  with  the  exception  of  Duff,  obeyed  the 
order,  and  the  landlord  placed  the  vessel  on  the  table 
amidst  the  most  profound  silence. 

**  What's  the  row  ?"  at  length  hiccuped  Duff.  "  I 
say,  gentle— gentlemen,  what's  the  row  ?" 
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"  Hurrah  1"  shouted  the  company  when  the  howl  was 
safely  deposited. 

<*  Hurrah  I**  echoed  Duff,  raising  a  half-filled  tumhler 
high  ahove  his  head,  and  there  wheeling  it  round  and 
round  till  its  contents  were  spent  on  the  walls  and  the 
persons  of  those  near. 

"  Hurrah !  I  say.'  Ha  I  ha  1  This  is  devilish  jolly — - 
eh,  Jo84|)hs,  my  brick  ?  I  say,  you'll  not  forget  to-^to 
prompt  me  well  to-morrow  night?" 

Trays  with  cleitn  glasses  were  now  brought  in  and 
placed  before  the  manager,  who  seized  the  ladle,  and 
began  forthwith  to  fill  them— ^very  one  to  the  brim. 
When  all  were  charged,  they  were  handed  out,  one  to 
each  man,  and  then  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Millar. 

^'  Gentlemen,"  said  the  manager,  **  this  is  not  a  time 
for-  a  speech.  I  will  only  pronounce  the  toast,  and  we 
shall  drink  it  with  all  the  honours." 

*'  Go  it,  Millar — go  it,  my  boy  I"  shouted  Duff,  clutch- 
ing at  his  glass,  which  he  would  have  drained,  had  not 
Josephs  drawn  it  away  from  him. 

"  Hilloa  I  Josephs  !  what — ^^what — do  you  mean  ?" 

*^  Wait  a  little,  Duff;  the  right  moment  hasn^t  come 
yet." 
.  «  Hasn't  it !  Well,  never  mind." 

'^  Success  to  '  Guy  Mannering,*"  said  the  manager  in 
a  loud  voice. 

^*  Yes,  but  not  at  that  place  at  the  ifbot  of  the  Salt- 
market,"  exclaimed  a  louder,  as  the  door  hurriedly  opened; 
and  a  tall,  ungainly  sort  of  man  made  his  appearance 
amongst  them. 

Every  one  stood  petrified,  and  with  their  untasted 
glasses  in  their  hands  gazed  silently  on  the  intruder, 
who  folding  his  arms,  looked  frowning  round  the  circle. 

^'  Alec,  by  all  that's  glorious,'*  hiccuped  Duff,  who 
got  his  eves  upon  the  new  comer. 
i:<'*<  Mr  Alexander,  this  is  an  unexpected  honour,"  said 
the  manager,  recovering  himself  somewhat.     *<  We  did 
not  expect  to  be  favoured  with  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
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tingaiflhed  lessee  of  the  Theatre  Royal.   But  I  need  not 
say,  sir,  that  yon  are  very  welcome." 

**  Am  I  welcome,  sir?*'  said  the  great  autocrat  <^ 
Dunlop  Street,  raising  one  hand  to  his  chin  and  stroking 
it.  **  Perhaps  I  won't  be  so  welcome,  sir,  when  I 
acquaint  you  with  a  certain  drcamstanee,  sir.  Yoa 
think  yon  shall  play  'Gny  Mannering'  to-morrow  mgbt? 
Don't  yoo,  sir,  in  your  show  dbwn  yonder,  sir  7*^ 

**  I  expect  to  produce  ^  Guy  Mannering'  in  llie 
Adelphi  Theatre  to-morrow  night,"  replied  Millar,  quite 
calmly  and  respectfully. 

**  Of  course  you  do,  sir.  I  know  that  quite  well,  sir, 
but  vou  are  mistaken,  as  you  will  find  out  in  the  morn- 
ing. ' 

<*May  I  ask  you  to  explain,"  said  Millar,  looking 
surprised  and  mystified. 

**  Just  what  I  came  to  do,  sir.  Well,  sir,  you  know 
you  owe  me  money,  legal  expenses,  sir — ^legal  expenses." 

*<  Ah,  you  refer  to  our  late  law-suit  about  the  patent?" 

"  Just  so." 

<<  You  know  I  was  imprisoned,  sir,  and  paid  seventy- 
five  pounds  lor  my  liberation." 

<<  But  the  law  expenses,  you  have  not  paid  them,  and 
I  won't  lie  out  of  them  any  longer.  Here  is  the  account, 
sir.     Will  you  pay  it  ?" 

"  I  cannot." 

"  Then,  I  shall  lay  on  an  arrestment  to-morrow — an 
arrestment  on  the  sticks  and  rags  you  have  got  together 
to  play  *  Guy  Mannering'  with." 

"  Surely  you  won't  be  so  cruel,  Mr  Alexander." 

<<0h,  no  he  won't,"  said  Duff,  who  had  staggered 
from  his  seat  to  where  the  great  manager  stood.  "  Don't 
be  cruel,  Alec,"  he  added,  taking  hold  of  one  of  bis. 
hands.  "It — ^it's — ^it's  not  right  to  be  orueL  D'ye 
know  that  ?    Have  a  glass  ?" 

"Go  away,  sir;  how  dare  you,"  thundered  Alex- 
ander, with  a  favourite  oath  of  his  which  we  do  not  re- 
peat. 
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^  You'll  think  better  of  this,"  said  Millar,  gently  and 
calmly.  *^  Remember  that  yon  will  iiijure  the  whole  of 
my  company — ^a  nmnber  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
never  harmed  you,  and -" 

<*Bnt  youVe  harmed  me,  sir,  and  that*8  enough,^' 
roared  the  other  fiercely.  ''  You  trenched  upon  my 
rights,  sir,  and  privileges,  sir,  and  to  protect  myself  I 
incurred  legal  expenses,  sir,  which  you  must  pay,  sir, 
for  you  lost  your  case,  sir,  and  made  a  fool  of  me,  sir,  in 
your  pantomine,  sir.  Now,  sir,  we  shall  see,  mr,  who 
can  laugh  best,  sir.  Go  down  to  your — your— that 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  Saltmarket  to-morrow,  and  you'll 
find  everything  laid  fast,  and  when  the  rabble  go  in  to- 
morrow night  expecting  to  see  *  Guy  Mannering' " 

**  They'll  see  it,'*  remarked  Blake,  who  had  remained 
silent  hitherto,  but  who  had  now  risen,  and  was  ready  to 
confront  the  great  lessee,  when  he  turned  indignantly 
round  upon  him. 

**  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir,  that  dare  to  interrupt  me?" 

^*  Never  mind  who  I  am,  sir.  I  have  only  finished  the 
sentence  for  you.  You  were  going  to  say  that  the 
audience  which  assembled  in  the  Adelphi  to-morrow 
night  would  see  the  play  of  *  Guy  Mannering.' " 

*<  Yes  ;  but  they  will  be  miserably  disappointed  in  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  the  personation  of  Dcaidie  Dinmont,** 
said  one  of  the  company — ^he  who  was  himself  east  for 
that  part. 

This  bait  took ;  for  no  one  was  so  open  to  flattery  as 
John  Henry  Alexander,  and  Dandie  Dmrnont  was  one 
of  his  best  and  most  admired  parts.  A  smile  imper- 
ceptibly gathered  round  his  lips,  his  expression  soft- 
ened, and  turning  on  his  heel,  was  about  to  quit  the 
apartment,  when  the  light  man  stepped  quickly  in  be- 
tween him  and  the  door,  with  a  full  glass  in  his  hand, 
and  thus  courteously  and  happily  addressed  him-— ^ 

**  Mr  Dinmoni,  you'll  not  rerase  to  drink  a  cup  with 
your  old  friend  Bertram  f  You  remember  our  first 
meeting  by  night  on  Eippletringan  Moor  ?" 
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**  Ay  dae  I,  man,"  eried  Alexander,  now  fairly  fiu^li- 
fied,  and  assuming  the  character  of  Dandie.  -  *^  And  a 
queer  nicht  that  was — ^what  wi'  bogles  and  gipsies  luid 
smugglers.  Faith,  but  we  did  them,  sir.  Here's  tae  ye." 

^<  Pro-digious,"  ejaculated  the  representatire  of  Do- 
minie Samson^  as  he  threw  up  his  arms  and  eyes,  and 
thus  brought  a  loud  shout  of  applause  from:  the  whole 
party.  • 

'^Donner  and  blitzenl  that  yonnker  has  been  my 
rock-a-head  for  twenty  years,"  said  Blake  in  imitation  of 
Dirk  Hatteraick,  and  the  expression  and  tone  were  bo 
accurate  that  another  storm  of  applause  rose. 

'^  Oh,  hang  it,  Millar,^  cried  Alexander.  "  Here's  to 
your  toast — Success  to  the  play  of  *  Guy  Mannering.'" 

*'  Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  hurrah  V'  shouted  the  party  with 
deafening  cheers,  and  then  they  emptied  their  glasses. 

'^  Alec  for  ever  V  hiccuped  fkiff,  and  cheers  long  and 
loud  again  rose  for  the  Dnnlop  Street  manager,  who 
hurriedly  made  his  bow,  wared  his  hand  graciously,  and 
departea. 

"  Pro-digious !''  again  shouted  the  Dominie,  **  Verily 
I  opine  that  little  ELarn^  Bertram  hath  done  well." 

'*  And  so  has  his  doughty  friend,  Dandie  Dinmont,*^ 
added  the  personator  of  the  heir  of  Ellangowan. 

'^  And  not  less  so  our  extempore  Dirk  Hatteraiek^*' 
said  the  manager — ^a  remark  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  vociferous  applause. 

'^  Mr  Blake,  I  believe  you  would  make  a  stunning* 
Dirk^^'  said  Josephs,  in  a  tone  which  showed  he  was 
much  interested  in  the  probability  of  such  a  fact. 

''  That  from  the  prompter  and  stage- manager,  is  a 
high  compliment,"  returned  Blake,  bowing. 

"  Not  higher  than  it  deserves.  Pity,  sir,  but  yoa 
bad  studied  the  part,  and  then  been  able,  as  perhaps  yoa 
are  willing,  to  help  us  in  the  event  of  an  emergency." 

And  he  glanced  at  Duff,  who,  after  quaffing  a  large 
glass  of  punch,  had  sunk  again  into  his  seat,  and  was 
now  fast  asleep. 
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"Hang  it,  Josephs,  we  must  hayeliim  to-morrow," 
said  the  manager,  who  looked  with  dismay  on  the  help- 
less position  of  one  of  his  best  men.  . 

"  HeUl  dodge  us,  if  he  is  determined,''  returned 
Josephs,  shaking  his  head.  **LordI"  he  added,  with 
a  serious  alarm,  "  it  will  be  a  pretty  business  if  we  have 
no  Dirk  t  The  piece  will  be  damned  to  a  certainty." 

<*  The  part  is  a  short  one,  I  think,"  remarked  Blake 
carelessly. 

** Quite  short,  sir,"  cried.  Josephs,  pricking  up  hia 
ears.  *'  You  could  learn  it  in  an  hour  or  two.  Oh,  it 
would  be  such  an  obligement,  sir,  if  you  would  try." 

"  Well  gentlemen,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  studied 
the  part  somewhat." 

**  Hear,  hear, — hurrah  I  hurrah  I"  burst  enthusiasti- 
cally from  the  group. 

,  *<  Hurrah  I"  hiccuped  Duff  in  his  drunken  sleep. 
**  Capital  f — fellow— re — gular  brick.  Go  it,  old  boy — 
go— it — go  it.     S — Scotland  for  ever  I" 

**  Having  attended  your  rehearsals  frequently,"  con- 
tinued Blake,  ^^  the  part  of  Dirk  struck  me  much,  and 
without  much  aim  or  object  I  learned  it.  But,  oh, 
bless  you,  I  could  not  venture  to  perform  it  publicly." 

"  You  could  not  possibly  fail  in  it,"  rejoined  Josephs. 
"  It  is  one  of  those  parts  which  does  not  tax  the  me- 
mory, and  if  it  is  only  given  with  sufficient  harshness 
and  force  it  is  sure  to  do." 

"  Oh  I  well,  I  have  no  objections  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  my  conception  of  it.  The  gentlemen  who  is  cast  for 
Sebastian  will  perhaps  join  me  in  going  through  the  first 
part  of  the  scene  in  the  dell." 

Another  round  of  hurrahs  greeted  this  proposal,  and 
Duff  chorused  as  usual,  while  they  at  once  cleared  a 
space  near  the  door  that  Dirk  and  the  Oipsy  might  have 
room  for  their  conversation. 

Blake  bore  his  part  in  it  with  a  vigour  and  natural- 
ness equal  to  Duff  himself,  according  to  the  listeners, 
who  one  and  all  were  delighted  with  his  performance, 
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and  predicted  an  immense  sncoese  for  him  should  he  take 
to  the  stage. 

'*  Well,  now,  Mr  Blake,  will  you  not  oblige  us  to- 
morrow night  should  Duff  break  down  ?" 

Blake  hesitated  for  half-a-minute  as  if  irresolute,  then 
he  said,  with  hurried  frankness,  '*  Well,  I  will." 

The  promise  was  reeeived  with  deafening  shouts,  and 
Josephs,  reaching  across  the  table,  shook  him  heartily 
by  the  hand.  Mr  Millar  was  also  profuse  in  his  ac- 
knowledgments and  thanks. 

**  But  I  trust  my  services  will  not  be  necessary,"  bb- 
served  Blake  laughing. 

'*  Here's  the  g — gentleman's  health,"  stuttered  Duff. 
**  Devilish  fine  fellow.     Glad  to  meet  hinu" 

Mirth  and  song  now  succeeded,  and  was  carried  on  for 
hours  ;  but  at  length  the  party  broke  up,  and  every  one 
sought  their  own  abode. 

Blake  took  his  way  up  the  iSaltmarket,  and  as  he  went 
he  thus  soliloquised — 

"  My  plan  is  working  beautifully — gloriously.  Yes 
-—my  revenge  is  now  sure,  and  will  be  speedy.  Grod, 
how  she  will  quake  when  she  finds  me,  her  dreaded  foe, 
appear  before  her  as  LHrk  Hatteraick.  A  few  moments 
only  will  she  have  to  tremble,  then  with  the  pistol  I 
will  shoot  her— -down<— ^own  to  the  earth.  Ha  1  I  shall 
gloat  over  her  dying  agony,  and  then  vanish  from  the 
spot.** 

Reader,  do  you  start  again  ?  Have  you  not  ere  this 
recognised  in  Mr  Blake  the  notorious  Captain  of  the 
Tontine  Close  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  PLAY  AND  ITS  DENOUEMENT. 

The  following  day  passed.  Night  came.  The  doors 
of  the  theatre  were  opened  and  the  house  filled.  Boxes, 
pit,  gallery,  all  were  crammed;  for  the  production  of 
'^  Guy  Mannering  "  in  the  Adelphi  was  a  great  event  in 
the  eyes  of  its  patrons,  and  at  this  time  those  patrons 
were  not  small  in  number — ^for  the  manager,  D.  P. 
Millar,  was  then  an  object  of  popular  sympathy.  Some 
time  before,  he  had  sustained  a  long  legal  war  with 
Alexander,  who,  as  patentee,  wanted  to  prevent  Millar 
from  giving  dramatic  representations  in  his.  wooden 
booth  in  the  Green.  The  Dunlop  Street  manager 
gained;  but  shortly  after,  Millar,  with  whom  the  pub- 
lic deeply  sympathised,  applied  for  liberty  to  perform 
plays,  and  strong  influence  being  exerted  in  his  behalf, 
the  monopoly  was  broken,  for  permission  was  granted 
him  to  enact  in  full  the  plays  of  the  regular  drama. 

By  reason  of  the  continued  kindness  of  friends,  the 
Adelphi  was  built,  and  as  Mr  Millar  was  really  worthy 
of  sympathy  and  support — ^being,  as  a  manager,  liberal 
both  towards  the  profession  and  the  public — his  new 
theatre  was  patronised  at  first  from  sympathy,  but  after- 
wards because  it  merited  it. 

Among  the  good  things  Millar  produced,  was  the 
national  play  of  "  Guy  Mannering  "  which,  like  all  the 
adaptations  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels,"  had  everywhere 
met  with  immense  success — Whence,  on  the  night  of  its 
production,  the  house  was  filled  by  a  crowd  of  eager  ex- 
pectants. 
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While  all  was  excitement  and  expectation  before  the 
curtain,  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  not  a 
Httle  anxiety  behind  the  scenes.  There  Josephs  was  in 
a  very  fever  of  business,  and  not  at  all  like  the  social, 
good-humoured  being  he  was  the  evening  before,  when 
seated  on  the  manager's  right  hand  in  the  parlour  of  the 
Glenalvon.  He  was  rushing  from  place  to  place,  order- 
ing carpenters  to  do  this,  and  scene-shifters  to  do  that, 
and  swearing  right  and  left  because  his  orders  were  not 
quickly  or  correctly  obeyed.  Then  he  would  fly  like  a 
madman  to  the  gentlemen's  dressing-room,  to  see  if 
Duff  was  likely  to  keep  right  for  the  evening.  On  this 
head  he  was  anything  but  hopeful ;  for,  despite  his 
vigilance,  he  had  managed  to  drink  a  glass  or  two,  and 
would  of  course  be  desirous  for  more.  Could  he  indeed 
be  persuaded  to  refrain  till  the  play  was  over,  he  was 
in  a  glorious  state  for  performing  his  part,  having  got 
just  enough  to  excite  him  a  little  and  stimulate  his  great 
powers.  But  another  glass  or  two  would  make  him 
useless,  and  Josephs  knew  this — therefore  he  was  anxi- 
ously watching  him.  His  fear  was  not  so  great  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  for  Blake  was  present  in 
the  green-room,  and  he  had  given  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  ability  to  personate  Dirk;  only  Dufif  was  a  favourite, 
the  audience  was  expecting  him,  and  Josephs  knew  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  disappoint  the  gods  or  the  pit,  how- 
ever good  the  substitute  might  be  which  was  provided. 

The  hour  for  the  commencement  of  the  performances 
had  nearly  come,  the  stage  arrangements  were  complete, 
the  orchestra  was  labouring  at  the  overture,  the  Inn 
Scene  was  set  all  right,  with  the  characters  in  their 
places,  and  the  audience  was  impatiently  and  with  no 
elegant  expression  demanding  the  rising  of  the  curtain  ; 
before  giving  this  latter  order,  Joseph  made  a  final  visit 
to  the  dressing-room. 

On  entering  he  found  the  principal  characters  nearly 
dressed,  and  Duff  quite  so. 

"  Well  Josephs,  it's  all  right,  my  boy,"  observed  the 
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latter,  as  the  prompter's  head  appeared  within  the  half- 
open  door.  •'How  d'ye  like  ray  up-make  ?  '*  he  added, 
as  he  leapt  from  the  table  on  which  he  was  seated^  and 
turned  himself  round  for  inspection. 

"Capital,"  returned- Josephs ;  and  so  he  might,  for 
Duff  looked  as  like  a  smuggling  captain  as  any  that  had 
ever  come  over  from  Holland  with  a  cargo  of  moonlight. 

**  Now  then,  gentlemen,  be  ready ;  the  curtain  rises 
immediately." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  was  the  general  response ;  and  Messrs 
Mannering,  Bertram^  Sampson^  Dinmont^  Qlossm^  and 
others  rushed  off  to  the  green-room,  to  be  ready  when 
the  call-boy  summoned  them. 

Duff  was  the  last  to  quit  the  place  ;  and  as  he  did  not 
go  on  at  all  in  the  first  act,  instead  of  going  to  the 
green-room,  he  went  to  the  wings  to  have  a  look  at  the 
house  and  watch  the  performance. 

The  curtain  rose  and  discovered  the  farmers  and 
others  in  Mrs  M^Candlish's  inn,  who  immediately  began 
to  sing  the  glee — 

"  The  winds  whistle  cold, 

And  Uie  stars  glimmer  red, 
The  flocks  are  in  fold, 

And  the  cattle  in  shed  ; 
When  the  hoar-frost  was  chill 
Upon  moorland  and  hiD, 

And  was  fringing  the  forest  bough, 
Our  fath^*s  would  trowl 
The  bonny  brown  bowl, 

And  so  will  we  do  liow, 
Jolly  hearts, 

And  80  will  we  do  now. 

The  play  went  on  admirably,  every  point  being  well 
given,  and  bringing  down  the  house. 

Duff  watched  for  some  time  near  the  prompter's  side, 
then  he  wanted  to  cross  behind  the  closed  scene  to  have 
a  view  of  the  other  side  of  the  house.  In  a  dark  corner, 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  his  •  foot  struck  against  some- 
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thing,  and,  stoopiDg  down  to  ascertain  what  it  was,  bia 
hand  came  npon  a  bottle.  * 

He  lifted  it,  and,  taking  out  the  cork,  BRielt  it.  It 
was  whisky.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  his  wh<^e 
frame  trembled ;  but  he  could  not  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion, and  at  length,  patting  it  to  his  lips,  he  drank  long 
and  greedily  of  the  contents.  Then  he  hastily  thrust 
the  bottle  beneath  his  dress,  and  instead  of  going  to  the 
other  side  of  the  stage  as  he  intended,  he  turned  hack 
and  entered  the  now  empty  dressing-room. 

"  'Tis  done,  the  bait  has  taken,''  muttered  a  voice,  as 
he  turned  away,  and  a  figure  glided  from  behind  the  re- 
serve scenes,  and  moved  quickly  towards  the  prompter's 
stand,  and  afterwards  into  the  stage-box. 

It  was  Blake,  or  rather  the  Captain  of  the  Tontine 
Close. 

The  drop-scene  fell  on  the  first  act  amid  a  very  storm 
of  applause,  following  immediately  on  the  **pro-digious" 
of  Dominie  Sampson^  who  had  captivated  everybody  by 
his  quaint  ludicronsness. 

**  Where's  Duff?  "  cried  Josephs,  as  he  looked  into 
the  green-room  just  before  the  curtain  rose  for  the  next 
act,  and  missed  the  rough  form  of  Dirk. 

"  Don't  know,"  answered  everybody,  and  then  it  came 
out  that  he  had  not  appeared  in  the  green-room  at  all. 

'*  My  God,  he  has  sloped  us,"  groaned  Josephs,  rush- 
ing frantically  to  the  dressing-room.  The  sight  which 
there  met  his  eye  made  him  stand  aghast.  Duff  sat 
upon  the  table  singing,  and  before  him  the  bottle  nearly 
empty. 

Josephs  sprang  forward  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

"  Hilloa  I     What's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  the  actor. 

"  Matter  I  Why,  confound  it,  you  are  drunk.  You 
can't  take  your  part." 

'*  Can't  I  though?  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that 
Just  you  go  on,  old  boy,  and  you'll  find  me  ready  when 
the  call-boy  comes." 

Josephs  looked  at  him.     He  was  not  yet  quite  past 
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p6rf(»imng,  and  the  prompter  thought  he  might  get 
through  his  first  scene,  at  all  events.  The  noise  and 
hissing  before  the  curtain  warning  him  that  he  could 
not  wait  another  moment,  he  hurriedly  left  the  room, 
with  an  injunction  to  Duff  to  repair  to  the  green-room— 
an  injunction  which  the  excited  actor  did  not  fail  to 
attend  to. 

The  second  act  proceeded — the  scene  in  Miss  Man*- 
nering*s  boudoir  passed  off  well,  especially  that  part  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  Dominie  and  the  learned  pundit ; 
then  Bertram  met  Dandie  Dinmont  on  the  desolate 
heath,  and  they  find  their  way  together  to  the  gipsy 
encampment.  It  is  while  here,  and  while  they  are  par- 
taking of  refreshment,  that  Meg  Merrikes  first  appears. 

Bertram  and  Dandie  were  holding  their  conversation 
about  the  Moorfowl,  when  a  sudden  roar  burst  from  the 
audience  like  a  mighty  wave  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore. 
It  was  caused  by  the  sudden  appearance  from  behind  the 
tent,  of  a  figure  so  wild  and  weird,  so  intensely  witch- 
like, which,  with  matchless  attitude,  leant  upon  a  gnarled 
crab-stick,  and  with  streaming  hair,  haggard  countenance, 
and  gleaming  eyes,  gazed  with  unparalleled  intensity  on 
the  young  heir  of  Ellangowan.  It  was  Sail  as  Meg 
Merrilees.  Not  a  word  had  she  yet  spoken ;  but  her  up- 
make,  her  attitude,  her  look,  were  enough  to  carry  the 
house  by  storm,  and  for  some  minutes  the  building  shook 
with  the  sound.  She  had  gained  a  triumph  ere  yet  she 
had  opened  her  mouth. 

Her  short  introductory  conversation  with  Bertram^ 
gained  for  her  still  further  the  good  opinion  of  the 
audience;  but  when  she  delivered  the  following  lines, 
the  enthusiasm  rose  to  a  pitch  almost  alarming  : — 

"  Listen,  youth,  to  words  of  power — 
Swiftly  comes  the  rightful  hour  ; 
They  who  did  thee  scathe  and  wrong 
Shallpay  their  deeds  by  death  ere  loDg  ! — 

"nie  dark  shall  be  light, 

And  the  wrong  made  right, 
When  Bertram's  right  and  Bertram's  might 
Shall  meet  on  Ellangowan's  height." 
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One  only  in  the  theatre  did  not  join  in  the  nniyersal 
neelminnti<»i.  The  Ci^taiDy  sitting  in  the  stage-box, 
looked  on  Sail  with  fedings  of  hitter,  fiendish  delight, 
anticipating  the  moment  when  he  would  canse  her  to 
qnaiU  and  when  his  vengefbl  trinmph  over  her  would  be 
complete. 

The  scene  ended ;  she  made  her  exit  amid  thunderous 
applause,  and  was  immediately  met  at  the  wings  by  the 
rest  of  the  company,  who  were  eager  to  congratulate 
her  on  her  success.  SalFs  heart  flushed  with  proud  ex- 
citement. She  had  thrown  her  whole  soul  into  the  part, 
for  it  was  one  closely  allied  to  her  own  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances. From  deep  personal  feeling,  therefore,  she 
rendered  the  character  wiUi  a  force  and  intensity  which 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  terrible  reality.  In  this  lay 
the  secret  of  her  great  success. 

Duff  managed  to  get  through  the  first  part  of  his  first 
scene  without  absolutely  being  hissed  off;  but  had  be 
not  been  a  general  favourite,  this  fate  would  have  be- 
fallen him,  for  he  gave  manifest  signs  of  being  intoxi- 
cated, lie  spoke  rapidly,  thickly,  and  incoherently, 
and  sta^ered  abont  the  stage.  As  the  scene  proceeded, 
he  grew  worse,  and  became  so  utterly  incapable,  that  the 
patience  of  the  good-humoured  audience  was  exhausted, 
and  a  storm  of  hisses  filled  the  building. 

Duff,  drunk  as  he  was,  could  not  mistake  such  un- 
equivocal signs  of  displeasure,  nor  was  he  so  intoxicated 
as  to  be  insensible  to  the  consequences ;  he  therefore 
tottered  forward  to  the  footlights  with  a  cunning  yet 
maudlin  intent  to  divert  the  indignation  expressed  into 
a  false  channel,  and  laying  his  hand  impressively  on  his 
chest  to  insinuate  that  illness  was  the  only  cause  of  bis 
failure,  with  upturned  eyes  supplicating  all  the  sympathy 
of  the  audience,  he  hiccupped  out  the  unlucky  words, 
"  My  old  complaint,"  which  were  applied  so  aptly,  that 
a  simultaneous  burst  of  derisive  laughter  followed  the 
weak  invention,  and  the  hisses  were  renewed  with  double 
vehemence. 
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Duff  stood  for  a  moment  facing  the  burst  ofdisappro- 
bation,  then  his  powerful  brow  contracted  with  disdain, 
and  he  roared  out  in  tones  so  loud  as  to  cause  the  cla- 
mour at  once  to  cease. 

"  What  1  do  you  hiss  me — George  Fredrick  Duff — 
you  contemptible  cotton-spinners?  You  shall  neyer 
again  have  the  honour  of  hissing  me.  Farewell.  / 
banish  you"  And  concentrating  into  one  vast  heap  all 
the  msdice  of  his  offended  feelings,  he  added,  after  a 
pause  of  intense  meaning,  *' There  is  not  a  stone  in 
your  dirty  town  but  what  is  cemented  by  the  blood  of  a 
negro." 

"  Duff,  are  you  mad  ?  "  whispered  Josephs,  rushing 
on,  and  dragging  him  forcibly  off  by  the  collar. 

With  wonderful  moderation  the  audience  forbear  to 
notice  or  resent  the  offensive  speech,  and  the  rest  of  the 
scene  was  played  without  Dirk, 

The  manager  rushed  up  to  the  stage-box  in  which  the 
Captain  sat. 

*' Mr  Blake  I  Mr  Blake  I"  he  exclaimed,  ^'you  see 
what  has  occurred.'* 

"  I  do,"  returned  the  other  quite  coolly.  "  Rather  an 
audacious  speech  that,  eh  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  he's  ruined,  and  we're  all  ruined,  Mr  Blake,  if 
you  don't  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  night." 

'*  I'll  do  my  best,"  returned  Blake. 

"  Thank  you.  It's  all  right  yet^"  said  the  manager, 
with  heartfelt  gratitude.  '^  Come  with  me  to  the  dress- 
ing-room, if  you  please.'* 

Blake  followed  the  manager  to  the  room  mentioned, 
and  they  found  Duff  lying  there  helpless  and  motionless. 

"  Quick,  undress  him,"  cried  Millar^  to  two  supernu- 
meraries who  were  present. 

The  men  did  as  they  were  ordered,  while  Blake  and 
the  manager  stood  looking  on. 

*'  Good  God  I  he  called  them  cotton-spinners,"  ejacu- 
lated the  latter,  in  a  horrified  tone.     *^  Cotton-spinners 
and  negro  killers.    Think  of  an  actor  abusing  the  audi- 
11  V 
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enoe  on  Che  stage  in  Boch  a  manner.  The  Adelphi  is 
ruined — utterly  ruined.  Alexander  will  have  it  all  his 
way  now.  Josephs,  what  are  we  do?"  he  hurriedly 
asked,  as  the  stage-manager  made  his  appearance. 

«  I  hope  Mr  Blake  will  now  take  the  part,"  said  the 
latter,  looking  anxiously  at  the  gentleman  named. 

"  He  is  quite  ready  to  do  so,"  said  Millar. 

"Then  it's  all  right.  We'll  carry  it  through  in 
triumph  yet.  Come  and  I'll  help  you  to  dress,  Mr 
Blake." 

The  garments  just  stripped  from  Duff  were  assumed 
by  the  Captain,  and  he  looked  the  part  equally  as  well. 

"  Now,  come  with  me  to  the  green-room,  and  see  Mrs 
Blair/'  said  Josephs*  "  She  would  require  to  know  how 
you  mean  to  do  the  scene  in  the  cavern." 

"  Oh,  just  in  the  usual  way,^'  remarked  Blake  eva- 
sively ;  for,  of  course,  he  had  strong  reasons  for  not 
going  near  Sail  before  they  met  on  the  stage.  "  I  no- 
ticed Duff's  way  at  the  rehearsal,  and  will  follow  it 
closely,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  me  seeing  Mrs  Blair. 
I  rather  require  to  stay  here  to  con  over  the  part,  for  I 
am  hardly  perfect  in  the  text.  Pray,  leave  me  all,  and 
don*t  interrupt  me  till  the  moment  I  require  to  go  upon 

the  stage." 

They  complied  with  his  wish,  and  left  him  alone  with 
a  copy  of  the  play  in  his  hand.  But  he  cast  not  his  eye 
upon  the  manuscript.  Hastily  and  excitedly  he  strode 
to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  his  eyes  gleaming,  and  hi» 
breast  heaving.  Then  he  looked  carefully  to  the  pistol 
which  had  been  given  him  to  wear,  putting  in  a  ball, 
with  additional  wadding,  and  performing  the  operation 
with  great  exactness. 

*'  The  moment  approaches,"  he  muttered  through  his 
set  and  grinning  teeth.  "  Baffled  for  long,  my  revenge 
is  sure  at  last.  I  hope  this  pistol  will  not  prove  false. 
If  it  should,  my  own  sure  and  trusty  weapon  may  be  re- 
lied on." 

And  as  be  spoke,  be  took  a  smaller  pistol  richly  gilt 
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and  silver  mounted  from  his  breast,  and  looking  at  it 
with  much  satisfaction  for  a  moment,  again  replaced  it. 

The  minutes  passed.  The  audience  was  in  g6od-humour 
again,  and  was  applauding  the  performers  as  loudly  as 
ever.  Before  the  curtain  rose  for  the  third  act,  the 
stage-manager  had  appeared  before  it,  and  after  making 
a  humble  apology  for  DufTs  conduct,  announced  that  a 
gentleman,  an  amateur,  had  in  the  most  benevolent  man- 
ner consented  to  take  the  part,  and  he  was  sure  that  in 
the  circumstances  they  would  treat  him  with  generous 
indulgence — a  promise  which  the  people  was  not  slow 
to  make. 

At  last  the  manager  came  to  summon  him  to  the  stage. 

«  All  ready,  I  hope,  Mr  Blake  ?" 

•*  Quite  ready,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  response. 

On  gaining  the  wings,  they  found  assembled  there 
those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  last  scene,  and  among 
the  rest  Sail. 

"  Our  new  Dirk,^*  whispered  Millar,  and  Sail  turned 
towards  him  ;  but  the  darkness  and  dress,  of  course,  pre- 
vented her  from  making  any  discovery.  Without  a  word 
the  Captain  passed  upon  the  stage  behind  the  scene, 
which  served  for  the  conversation  then  going  on  between 
Colonel  Mannering,  Sampson,  and  Luc^,  The  with- 
drawal of  this  scene  was  to  discover  Dirk  alone  in  the 
cavern,  amid  darkness  and  savage  gloom,  cowering  and 
shivering  over  the  embers  of  a  fire.  The  Captain,  there- 
fore, took  up  his  position  in  silence  and  waited  till  he 
should  get  his  cue. 

He  clearly  heard  the  conversation  progressing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  scene,  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  an 
apartment  in  Colonel  Mannering*s  house  at  Woodboume. 
The  Dominie  was  relating  his  interview  with  Meg^  and 
repeating  her  injunction  that  armed  men  must  be  sent 
to  Derncleugh  Tower  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  heir  of 
Ellangowan.  Then  came  the  departure  of  the  Colonel, 
and  the  more  tardy  exit  of  the  Dominie,  whose  gun,  going 
off  by  accident,  elicits  from  his  perturbed  and  excited  sodl 
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an  extraordinarily  prolonged  pro— -o — o — di — gi— ous, 
which,  as  the  Captain  knew,  finished  the  scene. 

'<<  All  ready  here  ?'*  asked  Josephs  in  a  harried  whis- 
per, thrusting  his  face  between  the  wings. 

**  Quite  ready,"  answered  those  who  stood  waiting. 

"  Is  Mr  Blake  quite  ready  ?' 

**  Yes,"  muttered  the  gentleman  in  question. 

The  whistle  sounded,  the  shifters  performed  their  part, 
and  the  rugged,  dark,  gloomy  cavern  near  the  tower  of 
Demdeugh  was  revealed  to  the  audience,  with  its  soli- 
tary occupant  walking  to  and  fro,  and  trying  to  keep 
himself  warm. 

There  was  solemn  silence ;  for  the  audience  did  not, 
of  course,  know  what  sort  of  substitute  had  been  got  for 
Duff,  and  a  Scottish  audience  never  bestows  applause 
till  it  is  merited. 

In  a  few  moments  Olossm  entered  slowly  and  cautiously 
with  a  dark  lantern,  and  when,  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion if  he  was  in  the  dark.  Dirk  replied — '^  Dark!  Dark 
as  the  devil's  mouth,  and  my  fire  is  out,*'  a  burst  of 
approbation  followed,  which  showed  that  the  spectators 
already  recognised  a  powerful  actor. 

<<  I  knew  it — I  knew  he  would  take  I"  said  Josephs, 
who  stood  at  the  wing  with  the  book  in  his  hand. 

^^  Who  is  the  gentleman  ?"  asked  Sail,  who  had  been 
conning  over  her  own  part. 

^^  He  is  called  Blake ;    but  we  don't  know  anything 

more  about  him.     There,  then,  on  you  go — that  is  your 

It 
cue. 

In  another  moment  a  burst  of  applause  showed  that 
Sail,  as  Meg,  had  entered  the  cave.  Olossm  and  Dirk 
were  at  one  side,  but  the  latter  turned  round  at  her  sud- 
den and  unexpected  appearance — Dirk^  however,  con- 
tinuing to  keep  an  averted  face,  though  he  moved  slowly 
round  between  Sail  and  the  entrance. 
*  In  answer  to  Qlossins  remark — **  I  was  only  fearing 
you  might  not  come  here  to  see  our  old  friend,  Dirk 
HaUermck,  before  he  left  us,"  Meg  replied,  turning  at 
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the  same  time  towards  the  smuggler — "What  brings 
him  back  with  the  blood  of  the  Kennedy  upon  his 
hands  T' 

The  Captain  turned  quickly  round,  and,  advancing  a 
step  till  he  confronted  Sallj  hissed  forth — 

"  It  has  dried  up,  you  hag !  It  has  dried  up  many 
years  ago  I'* 

Sail  at  once  recognised  him,  but  with  unparalleled  for- 
titude forbore  manifesting  the  fear  which  she  inwardly 
felt,  though  the  sudden,  unexpected  rencoritre  was  enough 
to  paralyse  her.  But  it  rather  roused  her  than  other- 
wise. She  saw  in  a  moment  that  a  great  crisis  had 
come,  and  her  proud,  passionate  spirit  rose  to  meet  it ; 
and,  knowing  how  terribly  applicable  was  her  next  speech 
to  himself,  she  d^ew  proudly  up,  and,  with  flashing  eyes, 
exclaimed — 

"  It  has  not  dried  up.  The  murdered  blood  has  not 
dried  up.  It  cries  night  and  day  from  the  bottom  of 
this  dungeon  to  the  blue  arch  of  heaven,  and  never  so 
loudly  as  at  this  moment." 

"  Peace,  you  foul  witch  I"  roared  the  Captain,  in  his 
character  of  Dirk,  "  You  have  been  a  rock-a-head  to 
me  all  ray  life.*' 

**  I,  a  rock-a-head  ?"  answered  Sail.  "  The  gallows 
is  your  rock-a-head." 

<'  Gallows  I  ye  hag  of  Satan  ;  the  hemp  is  not  sown 
that  shall  hang  me  I"  thundered  the  Captain. 

*'  It  is  sown  and  it  is  grown  ;  it  is  hackled  and  it  is 
twisted,"  answered  Sail,  fiercely ;  and  her  tone  and 
actionelicitedatremendousburst  of  applause,  under  cover 
of  the  noise  of  which  the  Captain  approached  and  hur- 
riedly whispered — 

"  Ha  1  I  have  found  you  at  last.  Tremble,  for  your 
hour  has  come  I" 

**  Rather  tremble  you^"  returned  Sail,  proudly.  "  You 
have  more  to  fear  than  I  have.'' 

She  threw  a  little  flax  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  upon 
the  embers  of  the  fire,  and  the  blaze  being  the  signal 
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for  those  who  were  to  apprehend  Dirk,  they  rushed  in 
to  seize  him.  Grimly  and  deliberately  he  drew  the  pistol 
from  his  belt  and  held  it  pointed  towards  her.  She 
never  quailed  nor  shrunk,  but  continued  to  regard  him 
with  a  stem,  defiant,  unsubdued  eye. 

Be  fired,  and  a  loud  cry  escaped  her. 

*'  Seize  him  I  I  am  murdered  I"  she  exclaimed,  and 
fell  back  into  the  arms  of  DancUe  Dmmont, 

All — ^both  actors  and  spectators — thought  it  the  best 
piece  of  acting  they  had  ever  witnessed ;  though  the 
soldiers  were  rather  astonished  when  Dirk  shook  them 
fiercely  off  and  darted  though  the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 

With  heroic  courage  Sail  managed  to  get  through  the 
rest  of  the  scene,  and  when  at  last  she  simulated  insensi- 
bility and  was  borne  off  the  stage  by  Dinmont,  they  were 
amazed  and  terror-stricken  to  find  that  she  had  really 
fainted. 

*^  Bless  my  soul,  what  is  that  ?''  cried  the  actor  who 
held  her,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  purple  stream 
flowing  down  her  dress. 

*<  Merciful  Heavens,  it  is  blood  I"  '  exclaimed  the 
manager. 

It  was  blood  I  The  villain  had  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose ! 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

A  QUICK  MOVEMENT— THE  CAPTAIN  BAFFLED— 
AN  EXPEDITION  PROPOSED. 

The  fall  of  the  curtain  released  the  performers,  and 
they  came  flocking  to  the  green-room,  for  the  news  had 
spread  behind  the  scenes  that  Mrs  Blair  had  been  taken 
suddenly  and  dangerously  ill. 

While  they  were  standing  round  Sail  in  great  con- 
sternation, Josephs,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had* 
occurred,  ran  in  to  lead  Sail  before  the  curtain,  as  the 
audience  was  clamourously  calling  for  her.  He  was 
amazed  and  deeply  concerned  at  her  state. 

"  Don't  wonder  at  it,"  he  remarked,  after  gazing  at 
Sail's  pale  and  bloodless  face  for  some  moments. 
*'  Never  saw  such  intense  acting  of  a  part,  especially  in 
the  scene  with  Dirh  By  the  by,  where  is  Mr  Blake  ? 
He  made  a  slight  error  at  the  close.  He  should  have 
allowed  the  soldiers  to  apprehend  him.  Instead  of  that, 
he  flew  from  the  stage,  and  vanished  somewhere  or 
other.  Good  God,  what  yells  I  I  must  go  and  pacify 
them." 

With  these  words  he  departed,  and  going  upon  the 
stage,  announced  Sail's  sudden  illness — an  intimation 
which  caused  the  clamour  immediately  to  cease. 

Meanwhile,  those  about  her  were  using  active  mea- 
sures for  her  restoration.  They  sprinkled  cold  water  on 
her  face,  and  removed  her  dress  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  blood. 

The  latter  they  found  to  proceed  from  a  small  blue 
wound  in  the  shoulder — so  small  and  insignificant,  in- 
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deed,  that  no  one  imagined  it  was  the  cause  of  her  sud- 
den insensibility. 

Billy  Barton  and  Mr  Hay  were  among  the  most  soli- 
citous and  concerned.  The  former,  who  had  sustained 
the  part  of  Bailie  Mucklethrift,  had  got  free  in  the  early 
part  of  the  play,  and  joined  Mr  Hay  in  the  upper  stage- 
box,  where  they  sat  alone,  and  witnessed,  with  thrilling 
satisfaction,  the  debut  of  Sail.  When  the  substituted 
Dirk  made  his  appearance,  and  uttered  his  first  speech, 
the  novelist  started,  for  there  was  something  in  the  tone 
of  the  voice  which  struck  a  painful  chord  in  his  bosom. 
He  thought  he  had  heard  that  voice  before,  and  in  some 
unpleasant  position,  but  where  or  when,  or  in  what  cir- 
cumstances, he  could  not  remember. 

*'  Dear  me— dear  me.  I  should  know  it — I  should 
know  it,"  he  kept  muttering.  "  Very  strange.  Can't 
remember  where  I  heard  it ;  but  I  did  hear  it,  and  that 
lately.     Very  singular — very  singular  indeed/* 

"  Capital,  capital  I ''  whispered  Billy,  who  was  taken 
up  only  with  the  acting  of  Sail  and  the  Captain,  and 
like  everybody  else,  deemed  it  forcible  and  natural  in 
the  extreme.  *'  I  knew  she  would  be  a  first-dass 
actress ;  but  great  as  she  is,  Blake  plays  well  up  to  her. 
Heavens!  what  power  and  reality  they  are  throwing 
into  it.  Miss  Cushman  herself  can't  be  more  true,  and 
as  for  Murray's  Dirkj  it  is  nothing  like  that.  There  be 
is  about  to  fire.  How  like  a  vengeful  demon  he  is.  Ah, 
how  well  she  falls." 

The  moment  Sail  was  borne  off  by  Dinmont,  they 
quitted  the  box  to  congratulate  her  on  her  triumph,  but 
were  shocked  to  find  her  lying  in  a  faint,  with  blood 
upon  her  dress,  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  paralysed 
friends.  They  knelt  by  her  side,  chaffed  her  temples, 
and  sprinkled  her  face.  , 

Those  means  were  successful  in.  restoring  animation. 
The  paleness  of  her  face  deepened  into  a  redder  hue  ;  a 
few  oppressive  sighs  came  from  her  bosom,  and  she 
opened  her  eves. 
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.  She  was  confused  only  for  a  moment ;  for  no  sooner 
had  she  glanced  round  on  the  assembled  group  than  she 
remembered  all. 

"Are  you  better  now,  Mrs  Blair?"  asked  Billy, 
anxiously,  as  he  supported  her  head. 

*^  Is  it  mortal^  tell  me,  is  it  mortal  ?"  she  inquired, 
looking  earnestly  into  Billy's  face. 

"  Mortal  I"  he  echoed.     *«  What's  mortal  ?" 

"  The  wound,"  she  answered. 

"  Wound  I"  said  Mr  Hay.  "  Why,  the  wound  is  very 
slight,  a  mere  scratch.     Don't  let  it  trouble  you." 

"  Where  is  it  ?"  she  asked  again. 

**  There,"  replied  the  novellist,  pointing  with  his 
finger  to  the  little  blue  mark  on  the  shoulder.  ^*  A  few 
drops  of  blood  have  oozed  from  it,  but  that  is  nothing. 
It  will  heal  in  a  dav  or  two." 

Sail  faintly  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "  Feel  a 
little  beyond  the  mark,"  she  said  slowly. 

The  novellist  did  as  requested,  and  came  upon  a  hard 
substance,  lodged  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  just  be- 
neath the  skin. 

"  What  is  that?"  he  asked,  in  surprise. 

**  A  bullet,*'  she  whispered  low  in  his  ear. 

^*  A  what  I"  exclaimed  Hay,  in  astonishment. 

**  Hush,"  returned  Sail,  impressively.  "  Say  nothing 
to  the  others.    Is  he  gone,  or  is  he  taken  ?" 

**  He— Who  ?" 

'*  Ah,  then,  he  is  gone.  Nobody  suspects.  You  did 
not  recognise  him  ?" 

"  Recognise — recognise  I"  repeated  Hav,  puzzled.  "I 
thought  I  ought  to  have  known  Blake,  but  set  it  down 
to  fancy." 

"  It  Vas  no  fancy,"  returned  Sail. 

"  No  fancy  I     Then,  where  did  I  see  him  before?" 

**  In  the  tontine  Close." 

"  Ah,  that's  it.    Good  heavens — yes.    The  Captain." 

"  Hush,  say  nothing  to  any  of  them;  get  me  removed 
.^^uick." 
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The  novellist  nndentood  her  at  onoe,  and  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  the  others  about  her  woond,  sent  for  a  cs^ 
and  had  her  pat  into  it,  he  and  Billy  getting  in  along 
with  her,  at  the  stage  door.  As  they  were  driving  along, 
Sail  suddenly  sprang  np  and  uttered  a  wild  cry. 

*^  Oh,  quick,  fly,"  she  exclaimed  vehemently. 

*'  Are  you  worse  ?*'  asked  Billy,  much  alarmed. 

**•  Lucy — the  child,"  she  continued,  with  frantic  tones 
and  ^stores.     "  Oh,  they  will  have  taken  her  away." 

"  Bless  my  soul,  she  is  growing  delirious,"  said  Billy. 

**  No,  she  is  not,"  exclaimed  Hay,  who  was  little  less 
excited.  Then  thrusting  his  head  out  at  the  window,  he 
called  to  the  cabman  to  drive  furiously. 

^'  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Billy,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  in  astonishment. 

''  Yon  fellow  Blake  is  the  Captain,  Mrs  Blair's  enemy. 
He  has  duped  you  all  in  order  to  have  out  his  revenge. 
The  pistol  he  fired  to-night  was  loaded,  the  ballet  is  in 
Mrs  Blair's  arm." 

"  Gracious  powers  I"  ejaculated  Billy. 

•'  Quick — Oh,  quick— quick,"  cried  Sail,  wringing 
her  hands.  ^^  If  Lucy  is  gone,  I  shall  go  mad — mad — 
mad." 

The  ten  minutes  which  followed  were  terrible  to  en- 
dure. At  length  the  coach  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  lane 
which  led  to  the  Comer.  The  door  was  opened  and  Sail 
sprung  out,  and,  without  assistance,  rushed  on,  followed 
by  the  others,  who  could  barely  keep  pace  with  her. 

Into  the  doorway  and  up  the  stair  she  ran,  with  Billy 
and  the  novellist  close  behind  her.  The  outer  door  stood 
open — the  inner  one  she  dashed  open  with  her  unwonnded 
arm  and  rushed  within.  The  group  was  there-— all  Com- 
plete—Mrs Barton,  Hugh,  and  Lucy. 

Startled  by  the  noise,  they  had  sprung  to  their  feet, 
and  were  gazing  in  astonishment  towards  the  dcor.  Sail 
saw  only  Lucy,  and,  darting  forward  with  a  wild  cry  of 
joy,  caught  her  in  her  arms. 

Lucy  screamed  in  terror,  and  struggled  to  get  free. 
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She  did  not  recognise  her  reputed  mother  in  her  wild 
gipsy  dress. 

'^  Thank  heaven,"  mnrmnred  Sail  fervently,  and  sunk 
down,  panting  and  exhausted,  on  the  floor. 

"  Mother,  is  it  you?"  cried  Lucy,  who  knew  the  voice. 
Sail  could  only  respond  hy  pressing  her  closer  to  her  heart, 
for  thankfulness  had  rendered  her  speechless. 

"  What  dis  a'  this  mean  ?"  asked  Hugh  at  length ; 
and  almost  in  the  same  hreath  Mrs  Barton  put  the  same 
question  to  her  hushand. 

The  occurrences  of  the  night  were  quickly  told,  and 
Hugh,  ever  prompt  to  think  and  act  in  an  emergency, 
suggested  to  Billy  that  he  should  go  for  Mr  Clan  worth — 
an  idea  that  at  once  recommended  itself  to  Billy's  own 
judgment,  for  the  missionary  could  both  advise  them  as 
to  a  course  of  action,  and,  from  his  surgical  knowledge, 
dress  the  wounded  arm. 

Ere  the  actor  returned  with  the  friend,  of  whom  he 
had  gone  in  search  they  had  got  Sail  laid  in  her  bed. 
Her  shoulder  was  now  stiff  and  swollen,  and  the  thirst 
inseparable  from  a  serious  wound  was  beginning  to  affect 
her. 

On  the  way  Billy  had  made  the  missionary  acquainted 
with  all  that  had  happened ;  when,  therefore,  he  reached 
the  house,  he  was  prepared  tb  act  without  making  inquiry. 
His  first  care  was,  of  course,  the  wounded  shoulder.  The 
bullet  was  extracted — the  part  was  bathed  with  whisky, 
and  then  bandaged  up.  Mr  Clanworth  saw  that  had  the 
Captain  moved  his  hand  a  hair's  breadth  when  he  fired, 
the  ball  would  have  passed  through  her  neck,  and  of 
course  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  As  it  was,  the  damage 
done  was  trifling. 

When  he  had  done  bandaging,  Mr  Clanworth  drew  in 
a  chair  in  front  of  the  bed,  sat  down,  and  said-^ 

"  Mrs  Blair,  do  you  feel  very  weak.** 

",No,"  replied  Sail ;  "  only  feverish,  and  a  little  con- 
fused." 

'*  Then  you  must  leave  here  in  the  morning  ;  not  a 
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moment  is  to  be  lost,  for  they  will  have  their  eyes  on  the 
house.  If  we  delay  one  day  it  may  be  fatal  to  yonrself 
and  the  child.'' 

"  I  will  be  strong  enough  to  go,"  said  Sail  firmly. 

Before  daylight  they  hid  departed — Hugh,  Sail,  and 
Lucy — and  all  unseen,  got  on  board  the  yessei  which 
was  to  take  them  down  to  Wellfield.  By  mid-day  they 
were  comfortably  installed  in  the  old  neglected  mansion 
far  from  the  city,  and,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  far  from 
danger.  Here  Sail  dreamed  that  they  might  pass  in 
peace  and  safety  the  many  years  which  must  yet  elapse 
ere  Lucy  came  of  age,  and  the  moment  arrived  when  her 
rights  could  be  established. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Barton  missed  them  much,  and  the  de- 
parture of  Sail  was  a  disappointment  to  the  manager  and 
company  of  the  Adelphi,  for  the  triumph  she  had  achieved 
on  the  night  of  her  appearance  warranted  them  to  hope 
that  she  would  long  prove  an  attraction,  and  draw  people 
to  the  house,  and,  of  course,  money  to  the  treasury.  They 
never  knew  or  suspected  the  truth — had  no  idea  that  she 
had  been  shot,  though  they  wondered  much  at  Blake's 
unaccountable  disappearance. 

Billy  Barton,  of  course,  knew  all  about  it,  but  Billy 
kept  his  own  counsel,  fully  aware  how  important  it  was 
to  do  everything  to  keep  the  Captain  and  his  gang  off 
the  scent. 

**  Guy  Mannering"  was  withdrawn,  for  no  ^e^  could 
be  procured,  but  a  new  drama  was  immediately  an- 
nounced, and  the  manager  took  care  to  let  the  people 
know  in  the  bill  that  it  was  by  the  author  of  the  im- 
mensely popular  spectacle  of  '*  Alladin." 

Let  us  go  back  again  to  the  night  of  performance  and 
see  what  became  of  the  Captain. 

Catching  up  a  cloak  which  he  had  ready  at  the  wings, 
he  threw  it  around  his  person  to  hide  the  smuggler's 
dress,  and  darted  out  by  the  stage- door. 

Avoiding  the  Saltmarket,  he  hastily  walked  for  some 
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distance  along  Clyde  Street,  then  turning  up,  he  crossed 
Argyle  Street,  and  proceeded  to  the  chambers  of  Messrs 
Shuffle  and  Sleek. 

It  was  late,  and  the  doors  were  all  fastened,  but  he 
gave  a  peculiar  knock  and  had  not  long  to  wait  ere  a 
footstep  was  heard  to  approach  the  door  from  within. 

**  Who's  there  ?"  asked  a  voice. 

**  *Tis  me ;  open,  and  quickly,"  was  the  answer. 

Bolts  were  immediately  drawn,  and  the  door  opening 
revealed  Shuffle  with  a  light  in  his  hand. 

"  You  are  late,"  he  said,  addressing  his  visiter. 

•''  I  am,*'  was  the  laconic  response,  and  the  Captain 
pushed  past  into  the  interior. 

Re-fastening  the  door,  Shuffle  followed  the  other  along 
the  passage,  through  the  ante-chamber,  and  into  the  pri- 
vate room,  where  a  bright  light  was  burning,  and  where 
sat  Mr  Sleek. 

"  Ah,  Captain.  We  have  not  been  favoured  with  a 
visit  from  you  for  a  long  time." 

'^  I  have  been  hunting  other  game,'*  returned  the  Cap- 
tain, throwing  off  his  cloak. 

The  lawyers  looked  curious  when  they  saw  the  dress 
he  wore  beneath. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Captain ;  ''  I  have  been  hunting 
other  game,  and  what  is  better,  I  have  bagged  it." 

'^Anything  in  our  way?"  asked  Shuffle. 

**  I  should  think  it  is  ;  at  least,  I  have  a  notion  that 
you  will  feel  interested,  therefore  I  am  here.  You  will 
not  have  forgot  that  once  you  commissioned  me  to  mur- 
der Sail." 

"  Murder  I — no,  no— not  mu — ^murder  only  to— to— re- 
move her/'  said  Sleek,  his  partner  being  too  much 
startled  by  the  Captain's  bold  way  of  putting  it  to  utter 
a  word. 

'<  Oh,  hang  it,  don't  cloak  the  the  business  in  legal 
phrases,"  said  the  Captain  bluntly.  "The  short  and 
long  of  it  is,  that  I  was  to  capture  and  kill  Sail." 

"  But  yoa  failed,"  remarked  Sleek. 
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'<  I  did — then.  But  I  have  auceeeded  at  last.  Within 
this  hoar  she  fell  hy  my  hand." 

"  And  the  child  ?"  cried  Sleek  eagerly. 

*'  Of  the  child  I  know  not  and  care  not/'  returned  the 
Captain.     <<  It  was  Sail  I  sought,  and  I  found  her.'' 

"  But  we  want  the  child." 

*i  Do  you.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  get  her.  But  you  don't  know  how  I  accomplished 
my  object.  Ha!  ha!  'twas  a  bold  scheme^  and  right 
gloriously  has  it  prospered.  I  did  the  deed  openly,  in 
the  presence  of  hundreds  of  spectators.  I  did  it,  and 
they  knew  not  that  it  was  done.  She  alone  knew  it. 
Shall  I  tell  you  how  ? — do  you  care  to  know? 

The  lawyers  eagerly  assured  him  that  they  did  care 
to  know,  and  in  a  few  rapid  and  pointed  sentences  he  re- 
lated to  them  how  he  had  discovered  Sail's  place  of  abode, 
and  the  subtle  plan  he  took  to  revenge  himself  upon 
her. 

They  listened  with  rapt  attention. 

*^  You  are  sure  she  is  dead  ?"  said  Sleek,  in  his  u^al 
calm,  unruffied  tone. 

"  Certain,"  answered  the  Captain.  "  My  hand  and 
eye  are  never  at  fault." 

"  But  we  must  have  the  child,"  persisted  the  lawyer, 
who  along  with  his  partner  was  now  keenly  awake. 
"  Do  you  know  the  house  in  which  she  resides." 

"  Ay,  every  stone  of  it.  Think  ye  not  that  I  have 
watched  night  and  day — watched  her  entering  and  leav- 
ing it.  She  was  disguised,  but  I  knew  her.  Ah,  yes 
— I  knew  her.  She  could  not  elude  me.  What  think 
ye  sirs  ?  I  accosted  her  once,  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar 
and  asked  charity.  She  stopped,  and  bestowed  alms 
upon  me.  Little  did  she  know  whose  hand  she  then 
touched.  I  muttered  a  word  of  thanks,  which  almost 
blistered  my  tongue,  then  I  turned  away  to  curse  her, 
and  anticipate  my  triumph — the  triumph  which  this 
night  I  have  achieve^." 

The  lawyers  let  him  run  on,  thinking  it  best  that  he 
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should  get  vent  to  the  ebullition  of  vindictive  feeling. 
Then,  when  he  was  a  little  calmer,  they  reverted  to  the 
point  which  interested  them  most — the  possession  of  the 

girl. 

"  It  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  her,"  suggested 
Shuffle. 

**  Oh,  not  difficult  to  any  one  who  might  think  it 
worth  while,"  remarked  the  Captain,  carelessly. 

'*  We  would  make  it  worth  while,"  said  Sleek,  glanc- 
ing stealthily  up.  Then  a  pause  taking  place  which 
showed  that  the  Captain  had  no  intention  of  biting  at 
the  half-hidden  hook,  he  added — 

"  Plainly  i^nd  bluntly,  Captain,  what  will  you  take 
for  carrying  her  off  ?" 

"  Ah,  well — I  have  no  mind  to  do  the  business,*'  re- 
plied the  latter.  **  I'm  sick  of  blood  ;  somehow  or  other 
this  night's  work  has  made  me  so,  and  I  couldn't  think 
of  killing  the  girl.  Nor  would  I  have  the  bother  of 
bringing  her  up — too  much,  trouble  to  train  her  up  to 
anything  useful  in  our  way.  No;  I  think  I'll  now  be 
quit  of  the  business.  The  girl  is  nothing  to  me.  It  was 
Sail  I  hunted  for  ;  and  now  that  I  have  had  my  revenge, 
I'll  have  no  more  of  it." 

"  We'll  not  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  her,"  Shuffle 
hastily  said.  "  All  we  want  of  you  is  to  put  her  into 
our  hands,  and  we'll  see  to  the  rest.  Shan't  we,  Mr 
Sleek  ?** 

"  Yes,  yes  I     Only  bring  her  to  us.  Captain,  and — " 

*<  And  then  you'll  be  able  to  have  a  long  and  a  strong 
pull  at  her  villanous  guardian,  whoever  he  is.  Ho,  ho  I 
I'm  not  blind,  sirs.  I  see  your  object.  I  mark  your 
game ;  but  hang  nie  if  I  see  why  I  should  set  your 
snare." 

"  Why  not,  if  you  are  weir  paid  for  it  ?  We  are 
friends,  you  kngw,  and  should  mutually  serve  each 
other." 

"  Oh,  you  find  it  convenient  to  remember  that  at 
present,  do  yon  ?"  rejoined  the  Captain,  with  an  uncon- 
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cealed  sneer.     ''  It  is  not  at  all  times  -that  yoa  are  free 
to  acknowledge  the  fact." 

"  You  forget  that  we  are  differently  situated  from  you," 
said  Sleek  mildly.  '*  Our  position  requires  us  to  be 
cautious.  But  I  think  you  never  found  us  unwilling  to 
serve  you  when—" 

**  YeS|  when  you  could  at  the  same  time  serve  your- 
selves," was  the  blunt  interruption.  "  However/'^  con- 
tinued the  Captain,  '*we  needn't  waste  time  in  bandying 
words  about  that.  I  don't  suppose  either  of  us  will  serve 
the  other  for  love,  and  we  will  overreach  each  other 
when  we  can.  Well,  about  this  child ;  do  you  mean  to 
murder  her?" 

**  Oh  I  ho,  no  I"  cried  both  in  haste,  for  they  were 
shocked  at  such  a  proposition  put  so  nakedly. 

"  What  then?"  asked  the  Captain,  looking  first  at  one 
and  then  at  the  other  with  cool  steadiness. 

They  hesitated,  and  remained  silent,  having  had  no 
opportunity  to  consult  with  one  another  on  the  point 

The  Captain,  interpreting  this  hesit-ation  as  a  real  in- 
tention to  destroy  the  child,  remarked  in  his  blunt,  off- 
hand way — 

<<  Fact  is,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  taking  that  pretty 
thing's  life.  I  don  t  know  how  it  is,  but  my  heart  is 
somewhat  soft  there ;  and — and — ^in  plain  words,  I'll  not 
lend  a  hand  to  do  it." 

"  But  the  girl  won't  be  injured  at  all,"  said  Sleek, 
looking  to  Shuffle,  who  nodded.  "  We  only  want  her 
as  a  foil ;  in  fact,  her  death  would  not  suit  us  at  all,  for 
it  is  only  while  she  lives,  and  while  we  have  our  hand 
upon  her,  that  she  is  a  card  for  us  to  play.  Personally 
she  would  not  be  harmed  at  all."  * 

**  You  assure  me  of  that  ?"  said  the  Captain,  looking 
fixedly  at  the  lawyers. 

*'  We  do,  most  emphatically  I" 

'^In  that  case,  I  don't  mind  putting  her  into  your 
hands.     But  I  must  have  my  own  terms." 

•*  And  what  are  they?"  asked  Sleek. 
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**The  mention  of  them  I  shall  reserve  till  I  have  the 
girl.  For  thcv  present,  good  by.  In  a  day  or  two  we 
shall  meet  again.'' 

Not  caring  to  thwart  him  in  any  way  in  his  present 
angry  mood,  they  allowed  him  to  depart  without  another 
word. 

On  the  second  day  following,  one  of  the  gang,  dressed 
as  a  missionary,  and  assuming  that  character,  visited 
Billy  Barton,  fully  instructed  as  to  the  part  he  w^s  to 
play,  in  order  that  he  might  know  if  Lucy  was  still 
there,  and  that  he  might  notice  the  construction  of  the 
house,  with  a  view  to  breaking  into  it  without  much 
difficulty.  The  information  he  gained  was,  however, 
very  different  from  what  he  anticipated.  He  learhed 
that  Sail  was  not  dead,  and  that  she  and  Lucy  had  left 
the  place.  In  various  ways  he  tried  to  elicit  from  Billy 
the  place  of  their  retreat;  but  the  actor,  though  he  sus- 
pected nothing,  carefully  kept  that  a  secret. 

The  Captain  was  furious,  nay,  frantic,  when  he 
learned  this.  After  all  he  was  unavenged.  He  had 
missed  his  mark.  His  bold  scheme,  which  he  thought 
80  triumphantly  executed,  had  failed,  and  Sail  yet  lived 
to  laugh  at  and  defy  him.  To  a  nature  like  that  of 
this  man  such  intelligence  was  enraging,  and  with  con- 
centrated hate  and  fury  he  set  himself  to  seek  her  out 
anew. 

All  else  was  forgone.  Day  after  day  he  spent  in  the 
search,  and  the  non-success  of  one  day  only  served  to 
increase  his  eagerness  the  next.  Owing  to  this  matter 
absorbing  all  his  attention,  things  began  to  go  wrong  jn 
the  Close.  The  gang  had  no  work  cut  out  for  them. 
For  want  of  his  enterprise  and  energy,  they  grew  turbu- 
lent, unruly,  and  discontented. 

.  One  night,  many  weeks  after  the  night  of  the  play, 
when  he  returned,  unsuccessful  as  usual,  matters  had 
come  to  a  crisis,  and  he  found  the  great  hall  a  scene  of 
violent  altercation. 

*<What  means  this?"* he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
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thunder,  as  he  spnmg  into  their  midst  and  cast  a  burn- 
ing eye  over  the  group. 

There  was  immediate  silenoe,  and  most  of  tbem 
shrank  back. 

Ben,  boweveTy  stood  bis  ground,  and  mattered  oat — 

**'  Whjj  jou  see.  Captain,  we  have  got  nothing  to  do, 
and  we  don't  like  it — Uiat's  a  hct  Tou  have  not  been 
yourself  of  late — no.  larks  far  us,  no  gaffs,  no  nothing." 

^^  Enough  ?  "  said  the  Captain,  sternly ;  '« I  shall  find 
work  for  you  anon.  But  hark  ye,  not-  another  word  or 
look  of  rebellion.  Ben,  you  and  Bill  and^Bob  follow  me 
to  my  own  room.  The  rest  of  you  retire  to  your  dens, 
and,  by  Heaven,  if  another  sound  of  mutiny  reaches  me, 
let  ihe  man  that  utters  it  tremble." 

He  strode  from  the  hall  as  he  spoke,  and  those  he  bad 
named  followed  him  in  silence  to  his  own  apartment. 

**  Now,  listen,"  he  said.  <*  Ton  have  long  asked  roe 
for  a  country  adventure ;  you  shall  have  it.  Some  time 
ago  I  was  down  the  Clyde,  and  noticed  a  large  boase 
standing  by  itself.  It  is  called  Wellfield,  I  think.  There 
is  booty  there,  and  every  opportunity  of  taking  it.  I 
will  lead  the  adventure  myself.     Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

''  Hurrah  I ''  shouted  the  men  in  great  glee. 

'^  Then  go ;  leave  me,  and  be  prepared  to  depart  to- 
morrow. 

They  obeyed,  and  he  was  left  alone. 
.  *'  Yes ;  a  little  action  will  do  me  good,"  he  muttered, 
"  and  when  we  return  I  shall  be  fresher,  for  the  search — 
for  find  her  I  must.     And  if  she  escapes  me  again,  by 
Heaven,  I'll  shoot  myself  I "  . 

He  went  to  a  recess,  poured  ont  a  tumbler  of  brandy, 
and  drank  it  off. 

Then  he  threw  himself^  undressed,  on  his  couch,  and 
was  soon  tossing  about  in  a  feverish  sleep,  and  mntterio 
words  of  rage  and  revenge  in  his  dreams. 
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_  CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  SCENE -CHANGES  TO  WELLFIELD. 

The  appearance  of  decay  and  neglect  was  slowly  yet 
perceptibly  passing  from  the  mansion  house  and  grounds 
of  Wellfield.  Now  that  its  owner,  Mr  C  lanworth,  had 
gained  a  knowledge  of  his  lost  child,  and  learned  that 
he  could  neither  hope  nor  fear  anything  more  regarding 
him,  he  grew  less  melancholy,  and  could  take  more  in- 
terest in  the  things  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Sad 
he  was,  and  fixed  in  heart  on  what  was  beyond  this 
earth,  but  he  was  not  averse,  as  before,  to  turn  his  ot- 
tention  to  the  matters  of  daily  life — not  so  much  per- 
haps for  his  own  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  those  about 
him,  whose  claims  upon  him  he  strongly  felt.  To  make 
Wellfield  a  comfortable  residence  for  those  who  had 
brightened  the  last  days  of  his  boy,  and  soothed  into 
hope  and  joy  hip  young  spirit  as  it  hovered  on  the  bor- 
der-land of  immortality,  was  now  his  chief  care  ;  and  a 
young  man,  a  gardener,  was  got  to  redeem  the  walks 
from  their  wilderness  state,  and  make  the  terrace  and 
lawn  more  like  a  place  that  was  inhabited. 

The  house  itself  was  beginning  to  be  cared  for  by  its 
new  inmates,  who,  though  they  could  not  do  much  but 
in  the  way  of  cleaning  and  brightening  it  up,  did  their 
best  in  this  way,  and  marks  of  their  care  were  not  long 
in  being  apparent. 

Old  John,  and  Barbara  his  wife,  were  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  strangers  from  Glasgow.  They  liked 
them  for  themselves — for  both  Hugh  and   Sail  were 
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kindly  in  their  natures ;  the  former  loveable  aU  over, 
and  at /all  times,  and  the  latter,  loveable,  becaase  there 
was  nothing  to.  call  ont  the  stronger  passions  of  her 
nature.  Then  there  was  Lucy  tripping  about  the  man- 
sion like  a  beam  of  dancing  sunshine,  bringing  light 
and  cheerfulness  wherever  she  went,  and  binding  all 
hearts  to  herself  and  to  each  other  by  her  little  endear- 
ing ways. 

So  that  everybody  at  Wellfield  enjoyed  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Sail's  shoulder  was  almost  quite  healed. 
Hugh's  leg  was  fast  mending,  though  he  had  to  use 
crutches,  and  old  Mr  Clanworth  himself  felt  a  glowing 
calmness  in  his  sonl  such  as  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced. Nevertheless,  he  was  to  be  found  for  hoars 
every  day  beside  Willie's  grave ;  yet,  when  he  returned 
from  thence,  he  could  smile  sweetly  on  all  he  met. 

The  happy  change  which  was  thus  being  introduced 
.  in  the  mansion  was  little  noted  by  those  who  resided 
near.  The  new  inmates  never  stirred  abroad,  never 
went  to  the  village ;  and  the  people  having  long  ceased 
to  come  near  the  place,  it  was  scarcely  known  that  any 
improvement  was  being  effected,  or  that  things  in  and 
around  the  building  were  assuming  by  degrees  a  differ- 
ent and  better  aspect. 

The  year,  now  fast  opening  up  into  luxurious  beauty, 
helped  to  increase  the  general  improvenient.  The  thick 
evergreen  wood,  which  covered  the  slope  behind,  grew 
thicker  and  greener  ;  the  leaves,  half  open  on  the  trees, 
made  the  landscape  fuller  and  richer;  and  the  snowy- 
voluptuousness  and  glorious  iragrance  of  the  hawthorn 
lent  a  charm  to  the  scene  such  as  no  genial,  nature-loving 
heart  could  resist. 

One  day — a  beautiful  bright  day  it  was,  with  the  birds 
singing  cheerily  in  every  brake — about  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  a  beggar  made  his  appearance  at  the 
kitchen-door,  and  asked  food  and  an  hour's  rest,  for  he 
had  walked  far  and  was  weary.  The  visit  of  such  a  one 
was  come  to  be  considered  an  event  at  Wellfield,  for 
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Beldom,  indeed,  9id  a  beggar  pass  through  the  rasty  gate 
when  he  saw  the  grass  and  weeds  growing  on  the 
avenae. 

The  mendicant  was  an  old  man,  with  long  and  very 
white  hair  and  beard,  which,  streaming  over  his  breast 
and  shoalders,  gave  him  a  venerable  and  sage  appearance. 
As  he  leant  upon  his  staff  at  the  kitchen-door,  seeming 
so  weary  and  way-worn,  with  an  air  so  meek  and 
bnmble  and  a  look  so  pleading,  it  was  not  in  the  heart 
of  old  Barbara  to  refuse  him  admittance,  or,  when  seated 
comfortably  in  the  kitchen,  to  withhold  from  placing  be- 
fore him  a  plentiful  repast  of  broken  meat. 

Nobody  was  in  the  kitchen  but  herself  at  the  time. 
John  was.  in  the  garden  assisting  Dick  in  his  operations, 
Mr  Glanwortb,  and  his  brother  the  missionary,  were  in 
the  library,  Hugh  was  resting  in  his  own  room,  Sail  was 
busy  in  one  of  the  rooms  above,  and  Lucy  was  going 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  about  the  house,  as  her  little, 
free,  glad  spirit  prompted. 

The  old  man  ate  his  food  in  silence,  and  seemed  to 
take  notice  of  nothing ;  but  bad  a  watchful  pbserver  been 
near,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  beggar's  eye  was  not 
BO  calm  and  restful  as  his  age  would  have  led  one  to  sus- 
pect. He  was,  in  fact,  casting  it  sharply  all  round  the 
kitchen,  especially  towards  the  window,  which  he 
scanned  very  closely. 

"  Barbara !  Barbara  I"  excaimed  a  clear  silver  voice 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  building,  the  sound  getting 
clearer  and  more  distinct  as  the  utterer  came  running 
towards  the  kitchen.  "  Barbara  I  Barbara  1"  continued 
the  voice,  and  Lucy  tripped  in  half  dancing  with  glee, 
but  stopt  short  in  great  surprise  when  she  saw  the  old 
man  on  the  settle  near  the  fire. 

''  What  is  it,  my  darling  T  asked  Barbara,  looking 
round ;  then  seeing  that  the  child  was  taken  quite 
aback  by  the  beggar's  presence,  she  said  encourag- 
ingly— 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  dear.     This  is  a  poor  old  man 
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wbo  was  tired  and  hmigiy,  and  he  is  now  resting  him* 
■ell     Hell  not  hann  70a,  my  little  one." 

^  Gome  and  shake  hands  with  me,  my  little  dear,'' 
said  the  b^;gar,  who  had  started  TiiJently  when  he 
first  beheld  the  child,  but  suppressed  in  a  moment  all 
outward  signs  of  the  emotion  he  inwardly  felt. 

Lucy,  whom  innocence  made  fearless,  came  quietly 
forward,  and  placed  her  little  hand  within  his  and  looked 
up  into  his  face  with  her  large  blue  eyes. 

The  beggar  gazed  at  her  with  an  eager  intontness, 
and  his  own  eye  gleamed  with  strange  flashes  of  light. 

^'  What  was  you  wanting  with  old  Barbara  ?"  asked 
the  woman,  coming  and  patting  her  gently  and  fondly 
on  the  head. 

.  ^'  Mother  wants  you  to  help  her  with  something  in 
the  blue-room,"  replied  the  child. 

"  Very  well,  darling — I  will  go  immediately.  You 
will  stay  with  this  poor  old  man  till  I  come  back,  won't 
you?"  '  "^ 

^^  Tes  I'*  was  the  prompt  and  unhesitating  answer. 

"  What  a  pretty,  nice  girl,"  said  the  old  man  stroking 
her  flaxen  curls. 

*^  Ah,  she  is  a  nice  girl,"  said  Barbara,  with  great 
delight.  "  Never  tew  such  a  good  girl.  She^U  do  any- 
thing she  is  bid." 

And,  with  this  expression  of  unqualified  praise,  Bar- 
bara hobbled  from  the  kitchen  to  go  to  Sail. 

'^  And  what  is  your  name,  my  little  dear?"  inquired 
the  mendicant,  again  stroking  the  rich  glossy  curls. 

"  Lucy,"  was  the  artless  reply. 

'*  A  very  nice,  pretty  name,  just  like  yourself.  And 
this  is  your  home,  is  it  ?" 

**  Yes,  it  is  our  home  now." 

"  Did  you  not  always  live  here  ?" 

^*  Oh,  no ;  we  have  been  here  only  for  a  little  while, 

just  since  mother  got  her  shoulder  hurt  ?    But  I  do 

like  to  live  here,  it  is  so  much  better  than  the  dark 

^  houses  in  the  town.    Mother  and  I  sleep  in  a  nice  large 
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bright  room,   and  we  hear  the  birds  singing  every 
morning." 

**  Ah,  that  is  nice.  Then  yon  have  lived  in  the  town  ; 
and  your  mother  got  her  shoulder  hurt  ?  How  did  that 
happen  ?" 

'<  Don't  know.  She  came  home  one  night  in  a  strange 
dress,  and  there  was  blood  on  her  shoulder.  We  came 
down  here  next  day,  and  Hugh  came  with  us." 

<'  And  who  is  Hugh  ?*'  asked  .the  beggar,  whose  eyes 
twinkled  more  and  more  with  excitement. 

'*  Just  Hugh— our  Hugh,"  was  the  simple,  unsophisti- 
cated reply :  '^  and  he  has  had  a — oh,  such  a  sore  leg  ! 
but  it  is  now  nearly  better — only,  he  can't  walk  without 
crutches.  .1  go  out  with  him  every  day^  and  we  gather 
beautiful  flowers,  and  he  tells  me  their  names.  Oh,  it 
is  so  nice  to  be  here,  and  see  the  birds,  and  the  lambs^ 
and  the  trees,  and  the  green  grass.  Ob,  I  forgot  I  was 
to  go  out  with  Hugh  to-day,  and  must  run  to  his  room 
for  him." 

<<  Ah  I  Hugh  has  a  room  to  himself  too,  has  he  ?"  en- 
quired the  beggar  with  a  winning  smile. 

*'  Oh,  yes  ;  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  ours.  Ours  looks 
to  the  back,  and  Hugh's  and  all  the  rest  are'  up  stairs. 
Good  by." 

And  away  she  ran  in  gleeful  happiness,  leaving  the 
old  man  in  the  kitchen  by  himself.  The  moment  he  was 
alone  he  started  up,  and  bent  no  longer  as  if  by  age-^ 
he  sprang  to  the  window  and  unscrewed  the  iron  bolts 
which  held  it  in  the  inside.  This  done,  he  began  to  pace 
the  kitchen  with  rapid  steps. 

*'  By  heavens  1  this  is  the  rarest  piece  of  luck  that 
has  yet  happened  me,"  he  muttered.  *'  For  weeks 
have  I  been  on  the  search,  and  been  ba£Bed,  and 
here,  when  not  seeking  and  never  dreaming  of  Sail, 
I  have  found  her.  Oh,  most  glorious,  most  excellent 
chance!  Fate,  I  bless  thee  for  bringing  me  hither. 
Now,  my  revenge,  thou  shalt  be  satisfied  at  last. 
Oh,  that  night  were  come  that  I  might  crush  her 
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to  the  earth.   Hark  I     I  hear  the  returning  footsteps  of 
the  old  woman. 

He  threw  himself  hastily  upon  the  settle,  and  feigtffid 
to  be  asleep,  and  to  be  aroused  by  Barbara's  entrance* 

'*  Ah,  me  I  I  was  overcome  by  weariness/'  he  said  in 
the  feeble  voice  of  age ;  *^  but  I  must  depart,  for  the  day 
wears  on,  and  I  have  a  long  path  before  me.'* 

*'  Poor  man  I"  sighed  Barbara.  ''  How  terrible  it  is 
for  an  old  man  like  yon  jto  be  a  homeless  wanderer."  * 

''It  is  indeed,''  said  the  guost  beggar,  as  he  sadly 
shook  his  head.  <<  But  it  is  my  lot,  and  I  must  submit 
to  it.  I  cannot  wander  much  longer  now — ^my  toils  and 
trials  will  soon  be  over.  Heaven  bless  yon  for  the  food 
and  rest  you  have  given  me  to-day." 

Barbara,  good  old  soul,  began  to  cry  at  the  old  man's 
words,  and  taking  up  the  loaf  from  which  the  beggar  had 
just  been  eating,  she  cut  a  laige  piece  from  it^  and  tfarost 
it  into  his  hand,  in  case,  as  she  saidj  he  did  not  get  mudi' 
supper. 

-  With  many  thank's  and  blessings  the  mendicant 
departed^  and  Barbara  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  wait  for 
John,  and  to  enjoy  the  slttisfaction  which  a  deed  of 
charity  ever  leaves  behind  it. 

Oh,  truth  I  oh,  virtue  I  how  great  thou  art  in  thyself  I — 
how  closely  art  thou  entwined  round  the  heart  and  the 
mind  of  man^  Eveirwhere  and  by  all  art  thou  recog- 
nised, and,  in  a  certain  sense,  worshipped  even  by  the  bad 
and  the  vile.  Every  act  of  hypocrisy  is  an  act  of  homage 
done  unto  thee,  it  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  thy 
greatness,  and  a  tribute  paid  to  man's  belief  in,  and  de- 
votion to,  virtue.  Hypocrisy  is  possible,  beeause  of  two 
things — ^tbe  desire  to  deceive,  and  the  existence  in  man 
of  a  sympathy  with  good.  Every  hypocrite  is  S0|  not 
when  he  pretends  to  be  difierent  from  what  he  is,  but 
when  he  pretends  to  be  better  than  he  is — when,  cloaking 
a  certain  eril  purpose  of  which  he  is  conscious,  under  a 
semblance  of  innocence  or -positive  excellenee,  he  appeals 
to  the  convictions  of,  and  leanings  towards,  right,  wbieh 
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he  knoWB  are  in  the  hearts  of  the  generality  of  men,  and 
60  gains  his  purpose — a  purpose  which  he  felt  assumed  he 
CQuld  not  have  gained  without  such  an  assumption  of  good- 
ne88«  Herein,  we  say,  does  hypocrisy  pay  a  tribute  to 
truth)  and  bear  witness  to  the  underlying  curren  twhich 
ilows  in  the  heart  of  our  race,  and  is  set  towards  the 
fountain  of  virtue.  We  are  incliued  to  deplore  the  de- 
ceiver's 8UC0688.  When  we  see  him  prosper  in  his  plans- 
and  effect  the  object  he  has  in  view,  we  are  tempted  only 
to  mourn  and  grieve.  But,  if  we  would  look  fully  and 
trul/at  it,  we  have  cause  to  rejoice  as  well  as  to  des- 
pond— ^to  be  hopeful  and  patient  as  well  as  sad  and 
angry.  For  why  ?  On  the  hypocrite's  side  we  see  a  re- 
cognition of  the  good  and  the  true  in  man;  and,  on  the 
side  of  the  victim,  we  see  the  goodness  and  the  truth  mani- 
fested. Let  the  incident  we  have  just  detailed  illustrate 
this.  Of  course,  we  need  hardly  explain  that  this  old 
man  in  beggar's  garb  was  neither  old  nor  pooi",  but  that 
he  was  the  Captain,  in  one  of  his  disguises  and  charac- 
ters. His  purpose  was  to  gain  access  to  the  house  and 
make  observations,  and  even  preparations,  to  facilitate 
the  breaking  into  it  at  night.  We  have  seen  how  com- 
plete was  his  success.  His  appearance  and  manner  de- 
ceived the  old  woman,  awoke  pity  and  charity  in  her 
bosom,  and  she  performed  towards  him  one  of  the  most 
kindly  acts  of  beneficence.  We  know  how  ill-bestowed 
were  both  the  feelings  and  the  charity,  and  that  really 
she  has  done  what  will  bring  evil  on  the  whole  household. 
And,  knowing  this,  we  are  apt  to  be  only  sorry  and  in- 
dignant* Yet,  on  both  sides,  there  are  room  and  cause 
for  other  feelings.  The  course  taken  by  the  Captain 
evinced  a  knowledge  of,  and  faith  in,  the  better  feelings 
of  humahity*  He  knew  that  he  ^ould  appeal  to  human 
sympathy  and  commiseration.  Upon  these  he  calcidated, 
and  by  success  were  his  calculations  justified.  And  we 
will  be  altogether  wrong  if  we  suppose  that,,  because  the 
Captain  was  an  impostor,  the  charitable  deed  was  not  done. 
To  the  mind  and  heart  of  Barbara  he  was  really  a  help- 
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her  kesrt  was  loaded  I17  wlial  die  dreaned  nol  was  any- 
tluDg  twt  his  real  positiwi,  aad  wiica  she  took  Inm  m  aod 
anautered  to  nis  apparaitneoesBrtieSi  tbedeed  osdftsitly 
was  eoaqdeteas  regarded  her  owm  aatare,  and  will  be 
aeeoaated  to  her  far  duty,  in  the  qre  of  the  great  Orer* 
seer,  it  wOl  he  taken  note  o^  as  tmlr  9b  if  no  deeqidoa 
hsd  heen  practised.  And,  to  all  sodi  as  have  heen  tfana 
deeeired,  Ue  will  one  day  say,  ^Inasmndi  as  ye  did  it 
nnto  one  of  these  my  enemies,  thinking  it  wasmj  firiead, 
ye  did  it  nnto  Me !" 

That  n^t,  after  it  was  dark,  and  when  all  the  inmates 
of  the  man»on  except  its  owner  and  his  brother  were 
seated  loond  a  blazing  fire  in  the  kitchen,  Dick  remem- 
bered that  he  hsd  to  go  to  the  tool-boose  far  a  garden  hoe 
which  needed  rqiair.  He  went  oat  by  the  back  dcMxr,  snd 
as  it  was  not  Tery  dark  and  he  knew  exactly  where  the 
article  lay,  he  took  no  light  with  him.  Thetool-hooseand 
eoach-lKNise  were  separated  from  the  manmm  by  a  nar- 
row strip  of  shmbbery,  winch  was  intersected  by  a  narrow 
and  eoiTed,  or  rather  sorpentiDe  faotpath.  They  were 
attached  to  each  other,  and  irere  nnder  one  roo^  thoogh 
separated  internally  by  a  wall  which  rose  to  the  eaves, 
leaving  an  empty  space  above.  The  door  of  the  tool- 
boose  was  00  the  side  next  the  boose,  and  there  was  a 
window  behind  whidi  looked  into  the  park,  while  the 
large  door  of  the  ooadi-hoofle  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
building.  We  have  said  that  the  night  was  not  dark. 
A  yonng  moon  lay  calm  and  dear  in  the  west,  and 
beneath  its  faint  light  the  objects  of  the  landscape  were 
dimly  revealed  for  some  distance. 

Dick  had  got  the  implement  he  wanted,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  tool-house,  when  chancing  to  cast  his  eye  out 
at  the  window,  he  discovered  several  objects  moving  in 
the  park,  and  evidently  approaching  the  offices  and' 
mansion.  He  paused  and  wondered  what  the  dark  figures 
could  be.  They  could  not  be  cattle,  he  argued,  or  if  they 
were,  they  had  broken  the  fence  and  come  through,  for 
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cattle  were  not  then  grazing  in  the  park.  The  notion 
that  they  were  animids  however  soon  ceased  to  he  enter- 
tained hy  him,  for  as  they  steadily  approached  he  saw 
that  they  were  four  men.    ' 

"  Poachers,"  thought  Dick.  "  Ah,  that  comes  of 
master's  good  temper.  Laird  Springfield,  master's  next 
neighbour^  won't  allow  them  chaps  to  go  shooting  his 
hares  and  partridges,  and  not  one  of  them  dare  venture 
on  his  grounds.  But  everybody  knows  that  Mr  Clan- 
worth  is  so  good-natured  that  he  wouldn't  harm  even  a 
fly,  and  there  they  go  hunting  up  to  his  very  door. 
Well  that  is  just  rather  too  bad ;  I'll  lie  close  and 
watch  them  a  bit" 

He  gently  closed  the  door,  and  continued  to  keep  his 
post  of  observation  at  the  window.  The  men  came  cau- 
tiously along  by  the  side  of  the  plantation  keeping  well 
in  the  shadow,  and  maintaining  a  perfect  silence. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  they  need  keep  so  well  to  cover," 
mused  Dick.  **  They  needn't  be  afraid  there  of  Squire 
Springfield  or  his  gamekeepers.  But  where  on  earth  can 
they  be  coming  to  ?  The  road  they  are  taking  leads  to 
nowhere  but  the  offices  and  the  house.  My  gracious, 
what  can  their  game  be  ?" 

He  cr^pt  close  to  the  window,  and  pressed  his  face 
against  one  of  the  panes  in  his  anxiety  to  watch  the  in- 
truders. On  they  came  close  by  the  side  of  the  planta- 
tion, at  the  end  of  which  they  paused  as  if  hesitating. 
Then  one  of  them — the  tallest-^ who  seemed  the  leader, 
pointed  with  his  arm  to  the  offices,  and  they  proceeded 
to  cross  the  open  space. 

The  moment  they  quitted  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  ^Dick 
was  better  able  to  notice  their  appearance.  Three  of 
them  were  much  alike,  but  the  fourth  was  a  gigantic 
fellow  with  huge  limbs  and  a  short  thick  neck.  The 
gardener  could  make  out  nothing  beyond,  the  outline  of 
their  figures,  for  the  night  though  flighted  by  the  young 
moon  was  too  dark  for  minute  discernment,  even  though 
they  came  close  to  the  window  from  which  he  gazed,  and 
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passed  on  to  the  end  of  the  buildiDg  at  which  was  the 
door  of  the  coach-house. 

This  latter  was  not  k)cked,  being  used  only  for  hold* 
ing  a  few  unimportant  articles,  and  being  at  the  time 
nearly  empty.  It  was  fastened  only  by  an  iron  latch, 
which  could  be  lifted  by  turning  a  ring  on  the  outside, 
and  very  few  minutes  had  elapsed  from  t^e  time  the  men 
passed  the  window,  when  Dick  heard  the'  sound  of  this 
latch  as  it  was  raised,  and  the  opening  of  the  large  door« 

*'  It's  all  right,  men.  Come  in  quickly,"  said  a  low 
voice,  and  the  rustling  sound  of  men  entering  was  heard 
quite  distinctly  by  the  gardener,  for  the  open  space  above 
the  wall  which  separated  the  coach-house  from  the  tool- 
house  allowed  the  slightest  noise  made  in  the  former  to 
be  heard  in  the  latter. 

Dick  held  his  breath  to  listen,  in  order  that  he  might, 
if  he  could,  discover  who  the  men  were,  and  what  was 
their  purpose. 

"  Now,  Captain,"  said  a  very  gruff  voice,  "  here  we 
are  quite  at  hand.  What  are  we  to  do  next  ?  Did  you 
make  anything  out  when  you  went  to-day  in  your  beg- 
gar's toggery  ?" 

<<  Ay  did  I,  Ben,  my  boy,  and  a  devilish  deal  more  too 
than  I  expected,  and  yet  not  more  than  I  wished,"  an- 
swered a  lighter  voice,  in  a  tone  of  triumphs 
.    "  You  got  in,  eh  ?"    ^ 

'^  I  got  in.  Bless  you,  nobody  could  turn  from  their 
door  such  an  old,  frail  man  as  I  appeared.  I  saw  no- 
body at  first  but  an  old  woman,  and  she  took  me  at  once 
into  the  kitchen,  and  gave  me  plenty  both  to  eat  and 
drink." 

"  Capital  I"  said  one. 

**  Beautiful  V*  said  another. 

'^  That  was  doing  the  trick  in  style,"  remarked  the 
deep,  gruff  voice. 

<<  I  unscrewed  the.  bolts  on  the  inside  of  the  kitchen 
window,"  rejoined  the  Captain.  "  We  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  lift  up  the  sash  and  creep  in." 
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"  Yes  we  have,"  replied  the  gruff  voice,  with  a  low 
<2our8e  laugh.  **  We  have  got  to  gather  together  the 
silver  plate,  and  creep  out  again  with  it  along  with  us." 

"  Robhers  and  housebreakers  I"  ejaculated  Dick  to 
himself,  as  a  cold  sweat  began  to  break  upon  him. 
"  Oh,  dear,  what  shall  we  do  ?  They  will  murder  every 
one  of  us  I"  > 

"  Ah  !  true,"  returned  the  Captain  in  reference  to  the 
last  remark  of  the  gruff  voice ;  "  but  we  have  more 
work  than  that  to  do.  /  have,  at  least ;  and  by  Jove  it 
will  be  the  most  pleasant  piece  of  work  ever  I  performed.'* 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  more  than  one. 

"  Harken  1"  returned  the  Captain  in  a  tone  of  wild, 
fierce  triumph.  "  When  I  brought  you  down  here,  it 
was  only  to  rob  this  old  mansion.  ^  I  learned  that  the 
owner  was  a  recluse,  who  had  a  finely -furnished  house 
and  plenty  of  silver  plate,  but  who  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  make  use  of  it,  or  even  to  have  any  one  to 
guard  it.  So  I  thought  we  might  do  both  the  one  and 
the  other  for  him,  and  did  not  imagine  that  our  attention 
would  be  turned  to  anything  else.  But  there  is  better 
luck  in  store  for  us  still  in  that  old  mansion,  lads,  and 
none  of  ye  will  guess  what  it  ia^?  Faith,  you  needn't 
try,  for  it  will  be  doomsday  before  you  find  it  out. 
Prick  your  ears,  then,  and  listen.  I  said  I  saw  nobody 
but  an  old  woman  at  first,  but  while  1  was  sitting  a  child 
came  running  into  the  kitchen.  By  Heaven,  when  I 
saw  her  I  almost  betrayed  myself — It  was  Lucy  I" 

"  What  I  SalFs  Lucv  ?"  cried  one  ih  amazement. 

"  Ay ;  Sail's  Lucy,"  returned  the  Captain.  "  Amaze- 
ment made  me  incredulous  at  first,  but  the  old  woman,  , 
chancing  to  leave  the*  kitchen,  I  questioned  the  girl,  and 
got  it  all  out  of  her.  Sail  is  here,  too.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  I  was  baffled  in  my  search  in  Glasgow.  Sly 
devill" 

^*  How  could  she  find  a  hiding  place  so  fast,"  conjec- 
tured one. 

*^  Ha !  the  recluse  is  not  so  primitive  and  quakerish 
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as  the  good  folks  round nbout  suppose,**  said  the  Captain, 
in  bitter  sneering  tones*  '^  But  111  spoil  him  of  his  bird 
to-night." 

'*  Shall  we  take  her  up  to  Glasgow  ?"  asked  one. 

<<  No  1"  replied  the  Captain,  fiercely.  ''  Her  hour  has 
come.     She  dies  to-night,  and  by  my  hand  !*' 

''  firavo,  Captain  I  That's  the  sort  of  pluck !"  grunted 
Heavy  Ben  with  great,  satisfaction. 

Dick  shuddered,  and  he  had  to  catch  by  something  for 
support.  He  thought  of  running  to  the  house  to  give  the 
alarm,  but  being  intensely  anxious  to  hear  more  of  the 
plans,  he  remained. 

''  Mark  me,  lads,"  said  the  Captain  in  fiendish  tones, 
**  Sail  must  be  left  to  me.  If  one  of  you  dare  to  lay  a 
finger  on  her,  I'll  shoot  you  in  her  stead.  You  under- 
stand ?    You  know  me  ?" 

"Ay,  ay;  trust  us,  Captain,"  growled  Ben.  "The 
plate  will  be  quite  enough  for  our  share." 

"  But  what  about  the  girl  ?"  asked  one  of  the  others. 

"  We  take  her  with  us,"  returned  the  Captain.  "I 
engaged  to  Shuffle  and  Sleek  to  hand  her  over  to  them. 
They'll  pay  us  well  for  it,  and  she'll  be  verv  little 
trouble." 

"  And  the  other  inmates  ?" 

"We'll  let  them  alone.  In  fact,  we'll  not  disturb 
them  if  we  can  help  it.  I  know  the  room  in  which  she 
and  the  child  sleeps ;  we  can,  therefore,  do  the  whole 
business  without  alarming, any  of  the  rest.  What  we 
have  first  to  do  when  we  get  into  the  house  is  to  break 
open  the  strong  room  where  the  plate  is  kept.  Then, 
when  you  are  packitfg  it  up,  I  shall  pay  Sail  a  visit  and 
close  my  heavy  account  with  her.  But  remember  what 
I  have  said — no  one  but  myself  shall  do  this  piece  of 
work.   * 

"  All  right,  Captain,"  said  Ben.  "  Then  when  shall 
we  go  at  it  ?" 

"  Not  for  some  time  yet,"  was  the  answer.  "  Not  be- 
fore midnight,  when  the  moon  will  be  down,  and  those  in 
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the  mansion  gone  to  bed.  But  take  a  little  rest  till  then, 
lads,  for  we  will  have  a  long  and  toilsome  walk  before  it 
is  light.  There  is  a  bundle  of  straw,  throw  yourselves 
>^  upon  it,  and  keep  quiet." 

"  But  what  if  we  should  sleep  too  long?"  suggested  Ben . 

"  Fool  I"  said  the  Captain.  "  Don't  think  /  will 
sleep." 

Not  another  word  was  spoken,  but  Dick  heard  the 
rustle  they  made  as  they  threw  themselves  upon  the 
straw.     Then  all  was  quiet 

Noiselessly,  and  with  a  beating  heart,  the  gardener 
quitted  the  tool-house  and  made  his  way  to  the  mansion 
with  the  terrifying  intelligence. 

He  crossed  the  shrubbery^  and  gained  the  door  of  the 
kitchen  unseen  and  unheard  by  the  four  robbers  in  the 
coach-house. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HOUSEBREAKING. 

Pale  and  trembling,  Dick  locked  the  outer  door  and 
burst  into  the  kitchen,  where  Sail  and  the  others  still 
sat.  He  could  not  speak,  but  sinking  down  in  the 
nearest  chair,  he  gasped  for  breath,  while  his  eyes  rolled 
wildly  from  countenance  to  countenance  of  the  group 
before  him. 

Every  one  stared  at  him  in  return,  and  for  a  few- 
moments  all  were  speechless — he  from  extreme  terror, 
and  they  from  astonishment  caused  by  his  singular  ap- 
pearance. 

'^Guid  guide  us,  Dick,  what's  the  maitter?'*  at  length 
faltered  Hugh. 

"  The  window  I — ^the  window  I"  ejaculated  Dick,  point- 
ing at  the  same  time  with  his  hand. 

"  The  window  ;  who's  at  the  window  ?  "  asked  John, 
cautiously  approaching  the  latter  object. 

"  The  bolts  are  out,  are  they  ?  "  said  the  gardener. 

*<  Bolts  out?  Faith  and  they  are.  Barbara,  that  is 
very  stupid  of  you." 

**  Me  I  '*  cried  Barbara,  in  amazement ;  "  I  never  took 
out  the  bolts." 

"  Then,  who  did  ?  "  in(}uired  her  husband,  sharply. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  old  woman. 

"  I  do,  though,"  gasped  Dick.  "  It  was  the  beggar 
man  who  was  here  this  afternoon." 

*'  Oh,  nonsense  I "  cried  Barbara.  '^  He  was  an  old, 
frail  being,  and  wouldn't  harm  -anything." 
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"  He  was  neither  old  nor  frail,"  responded  Dick.  "  He 
was  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  housebreakers ;  they  are  now 
in  the  coach-house,  and  will  be  here  when  they  think  we 
are  gone  to  sleep." 

'*  Bless  me,  Dick,  are  ye  dreamin'  or  what?"  asked 
Hugh,  incredulously. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  true — quite  true,"  said  Dick,  with 
vehement  earnestness.  *'  I  saw  them  enter  it,  and  heard 
all  that  they  said.  For  God's  Bake,  let  us  do  something, 
or  we  shall  be  all  murdered.  Don't  you  see  that  that 
open  window  is  a  corroboration  of  it  all." 

'*  Dick,  lad,  just  tell  us  what  ye  hae  seen  and  heard," 
remarked  Hugh,  who  perceived  that  the  man  had  dis- 
covered something  serious  to  cause  him  violent  excite- 
ment. 

**  Ay,  do,"  added  John,  returning  from  the  window 
after  securely  fastening  it. 

•*  Well,  I  had  got  the  hoe,"  said  Dick,  speaking  with 
great  rapidity — "  I  had  got  the  hoe,  and  was  just  about 
to  quit  the  tool-house,  when  I  happened  to  look  out  at 
the  window  and  saw  four  men  coming  across  the  park; 
I  thought  at  first  they  were  poachers, « but  they  came 
close  up,  past  the  back  of  the  tool-house,  Und  into  the 
coach-house,  when  I  heard*  every  word  they  said.  They 
have  come  from  Glasgow  all  the  way  to  rob  the  house." 

"  From  Glasgow  I "  cried  Sail,  starting  up,  and  turn- 
ing pale,  while  Hugh  also  grew  suddenly  alarmed  under 
a  fearful  apprehension. 

«*  Yes,  from  Glasgow,"  responded  Dick ;  "  and  the 
one  who  acted  the  beggar  they  call  Captain  1 " 

**  Heavens!  What  like  are  the  men?"  inquired  Sail. 

'*  One  is  a  monstrous  heavy  fellow,  and  has  a  horrid, 
brutal  voice ;  the  other  three  are  about  the  same  size — 
tall,  strong-looking  men.  But  I  could  not  see  them 
distinctly." 

•*  Tell  us  all  you  heard,"  cried  Sail,  breathlessly. 

Dick  related  the  conversation  as  far  as  he  could  re- 
member.    Sail  and  Hugh  found  their  conjectures  only 
12  Y 
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too  weU-fonnded.  It  was  indeed  the  Captain  and  some 
of  the  gang  ;  but  they  had  not  come  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  them  there. 

*'  Guid  Gody  what  are  we  tae  dae  ?"  said  Hngh,  in  a 
tone  of  agony.  <^  Mrs  Blair,  ye  maun  hide  yerseli  at 
ony  rate — you  and  Lucy.  They  no  mean  tae  murder 
ony  o'  us." 

'^  Let  us  tell  Mr  Clanworth  and  his  brother,"  cried 
Sail,  springing  up,  and  running  to  the  Library,  where 
these  two  gentlemen  sat. 

In  a  few  rapid  words  she  delivered  the  startling  intel- 
ligence ;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  her  listeners  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement.  They  ran  back 
with  her  to  the  kitchen,  there  to  consult  and  plan.  The 
suddenness  and  imminence  of  the  danger  had  thrown 
every  one  into  a  state  of  helpless  consternation.  A  clear, 
energetic  thinker  to  direct  them  in  the  emergency  was 
wanted ;  and,  strangely  enough,  he  was  found  in  the 
person  of  old  Mr  Clanworth  himself.  In  a  moment  he 
became  the  man  he  was  many,  many  years  before — 
stern,  cool»  firm,  decided. 

"  Now,  listen  to  me,''  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  com- 
pelled them  to  obey  the  injunction.  '^  We  have  not 
time  to  send  for  help,  for  they  will  be  upon  us  in  a 
little ;  neither  can  we  barricade  the  house  so  as  to  keep 
them  out.  One  plan  only  occurs  to  me  which  promises 
success.  It  is  a  bold  one — desperate,  perhaps  ;  but  our 
position  demands  bold  ^  and  desperate  measures.  Mrs 
Blair,  you  will  have  the  boldest  part  to  play.  Are  you 
prepared  to  do  it  ?    Have  you  the  courage  r 

^^  I  have  the  courage  for  anything  I'*  said  Sail,  whose 
strong  passions  were  fast  rising.  '*  Only  show  me  what 
I  must  do,  and  I'll  do  it.  Too  well  do  I  know  my  fate 
if  he  has  me  in  his  power.  If  I  must  die,  I  will  sell  my 
life  as  dearly  as  I  can  I" 

^^  Listen  again,  then.  We  must  allow  them  to  enter 
in  the  way  they  intend." 

*•  What  I  by  the  window  ?"  asked  John. 
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"  Yes,  by  the  window.  Our  only  hope  lies  in  every- 
thing being  such  as  to  lead  them  to  suppose  that  we  have 
no  suspicion  of  their  presence." 

'*  Lord  I  Mr  Clan  worth,  yon  would  not  have  the  house 
robbed^  and  us  murdered,  without  trying  to  help  it  ?'' 
said  Dick,  greatly  horrified. 

"  No,  no.  I  mean  to  prevent  both,"  returned  his 
master. 

"  By — ^by  Jetting  them  come  in  at  the  window  ?" 
faltered  John. 

"  Yes — ^for  then  they,  deeming  us  profoundly  "ignorant 
of  their  presence^  will  be  off  their  guard,  and  we  shall  the 
more  easily  overcome  them." 

**  I  begin  to  see  yer  drift,  sir,"  cried  Hugh,  hopefully ; 
"  but  what  plan  wad  ye  follow  ?  I'm  no  very  strong, 
but  111  spen'  the  last  drap  o'  bluid  to  bring  thae  villains 
to  justice." 

"My  plan  is  this,"  returned  Mr  Clanworth,  quickly. 

According  to  what  Dick  heard,  the  strong-room,  where 
the  plate  is,  will  be  their  first  object.  Having  forced 
that,  and  while  they,  the  three  men,  are  packing  the 
plate,  the  Captain  means  to  go  to  Mrs  Blair's  room  for 
a  dreadful  purpose.  Now,  we  must  not'  interfere  with 
them  up  to  this  point.  Let  them  force  the  room  and  go 
into  it.  If  the  Captain  goes  with  them,  then  we  have  no 
more  trouble — ^for,  as  you  know,  it  is  a  strong  chamber, 
built  of  stone,  and  vaulted,  and  protected  by  a  heavy- 
iron  door,  which  cannot  possibly  be  opened  from  the 
inside.  Once  in  ttfere,  and  the  door  closed  upon  them, 
and  they  are  in  a  trap.  But  if  the  Captain  should  not 
descend — " 

Mr  Clanworth  hesitated  and  looked  Jo  Sail. 

"  Then  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  my  part,"  replied  the 
latter,  with  wild  fierceness.  Yes  let  him  come  to  my 
chamber ;  I  will  be  able  to  defend  myself  for  some  time." 

**  No,  no.  We  shall  be  concealed  there,  and  seize  him 
ere  he  can  get  near  you." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  attempt  that  too  rashly, 
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said  Sail,  with  great  earnestness,  ^if  yoa  discover 
yonrHelves  too  soon,  he  will  prepare  himself  for  the 
defensive,  and  then  not  all  your  strength  will  van^^ 
him.     Wait  till  I  give  the  signaL" 

<<  But  he  may  leave  you  no  time  for  that,  Mrs  Blair/* 
said  the  missionary. 

"  He  will,"  returned  the  woman,  and  her  eye  flashed 
fiercely.  "  I  know  his  intention — full  well  I  know  it. 
He  means  to  torture  me  hy  words  hefore  killing  me. 
Deeming  me  utterly  in  his  power,  he  will  think  his  re^ 
venge  quite  sure,  and  will  taunt  and  triumph  over  me 
for  a  while,  that  he  may  s^  me  tremhle,  and  gloat  over 
the  sight.  That  to  him  would  be  the  real  triumph,  but  that 
he  shall  never  see.  No,  it  shall  be  my  turn  to  triumph. 
If  some  of  you  are  concealed  in  the  recess,  and  spring 
upon  him  when  I  give  the  signal,  he  will  by  this  means 
be  secured." 

'*  Bravely  spoken/'  said  Mr  Clan  worth,  with  growing 
excitement. 

"  Let  me  be  in  the  recess  for  one,"  said  Hugh*,  '^  My 
bluid  is  up,  and  my  fingers  are  itchin*  to  hae  a  grip  o' 
the  monster  that  meant  to  murder  me." 

"I'll  support  you,  Hugh,"  cried  Dick,  with  a 
sudden  manifestation  of  manliness. 

"  That's  right,  said  his  master,  ^provingly.  "  Now, 
I  will  take  the  part  of  leader,  and  give  every  one  a  post 
of  duty.  Barbara,  you  will  carry  Lucy  firom  the  bed 
where  she  is  now  sleeping,  and  take  her  up  stairs  to  my 
room,  and  there  lock  yourselves  in,  and  do  not  stir  till 
some  of  us  come  to  relieve  you.  Mrs  Blair,  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  to  do  ?  Charles,  you  and  John  must  con- 
ceal yourselves  in  the  closet,  close  to  the  door  of  the 
strong  rooxp,  and  watch  the  housebreakers,  and  be  ready 
to  close  the  door  upon  them,  and  draw  the  iron  bolts.  If 
the  Captain  goes  in  with  them,  you  will  immediately 
come  and  tell  us  that  all  is  secured.  If  he  does  not, 
wait  till  he  has  entered  Mrs  Blair's  room,  and  then  do 
it  very  cautiously,  so  that  he  may  hear  no  noise.      The 
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door  secured,  return  to  the  closet  and  wait  there  till  you 
hear  the  scuffle  in  Mrs  Blair's  room,  then  rush  in  to  our 
assistance.     Yon  understand  ?'' 

"I  do,"  returned  the  missionary,  **and  may  God 
assist  us  in  our  difficult  task." 

/  "  Amen,"  said  his  brother,  solemnly.  **  I,  with  Dick 
and  Hugh,  will  take  up  a  position  in  the  recess,  and  our 
task  will  be  to  secure  the  Captain  when  Mrs  .Blair  gives 
the  signal.  Now,  quick,  let  us  every  one  to  our  post — 
not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost,  for  they  may  be  upon  us  pre- 
sently." 

'  fie  ran  to  the  window  as  he  spoke,  and  unscrewed  the 
bolts,  leaving  it  in  the  state  in  which  the  Captain  had 
put  it  in  the  afternoon. 

Dick  reached  up  his  hand  to  the  ceiling,  from  which 
hung  a  coil  of  rope. 

"  Right,"  said  his  master.  "  We  shall  need  that. 
Now,  put  out  every  light,  and  let  each  instantly  follow 
his  or  her  part  of  the  plan." 

"  Brother,  I  never  saw  you  sb  like  what  you  were  in 
former  years  as  you  are  to-night,"  whispered  Charles, 
as  he  sought  his  brother's  hand  in  the  darkness,  and 
warmly  pressed  it. 

"  I  feel  all  the  fire  and  vigour  of  my  youth,"  replied 
George,  as  he  returned  the  pressure.  ^^  I  am  to-night 
what  I  was  thirty-five  years  ago,  when — when  he  was  in 
my  sight,  and  required  to  be  restrained." 
•  Quickly  did  every  one  take  up  their  proper  positions, 
and  then  darkness  and  silence  reigned  within  the  man- 
sion.   . 

We  may  not  describe  the  terrible  minutes  of  suspense 
which  followed.  The  hearts  of  all  beat  with  painful, 
agonising  throbbing,  for  no  one  could  tell  what  the  issue 
would  be,  and  they  knew  that  on  the  success  of  their 
plan  their  lives  depended^ 

At  length  a  low,  creaking  sound  was  heard,  indicating 
that  the  kitchen  window  was  being  raised. 

*'  Hiere  they  are,"  whispered  the  missionary  to  John^ 
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as  they  stood  listening  with  breathless  attention  in  the 
closet. 

'*  Mercy  on  ns"  ejaculated  John  through  his  chatter- 
ing teeth. 

*' Stand  firm  and  silent,"  said  his  companion.  "If 
t//e  fail)  the  whole  plan  will  be  overthrown.  Remember, 
all  our  lives  depend  upon  our  conduct." 

John  made  no  reply,  but  he  strictly  obeyed  the  in- 
junction to  silence. 

A  slight  noise  in  the  kitchen  showed  that  the  robbers 
had  made  good  their  entrance,  and  presently  suppressed 
footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  and  one  or  two  rays 
from  a  dark  lantern  flashed  into  the  closet  through 
chinks  in  the  door.  * 

The  footsteps  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they 
passed  the  closet,  and  paused  at  the  door  of  the  strong 
room. 

Through  a  slit  the  missionary  saw  four  men,  three  of 
whom  were  standing  silent  and  motionless,  while  the 
fourth  tapped  lightly  with  his  hand  on  one  of  the  pan- 
nels. 

"  We  have  come  to  it  at  last,"  he  whispered.  "  This 
is  iron,  and  develish  strong  it  is.  I  doubt,  lads,  we  shall 
have  tough  work  before  we  can  open  it.  We  shall  begin 
with  those  bolts  first,  and  see  what  other  barriers  oppose 
us  afterwards." 

Slowly  he  drew  the  ponderous  bolts  back  one  by  one 
from  their  sockets  in  the  stone  lintel.  Then  he  exa- 
mined the  door  very  narrowly. 

"  Good,"  he  muttered ;  there  is  only  one  lock,  and  I 
think  we  can  fit  it." 

This,  however,  he  found  to  be  rather  a  difficult 
matter,  for  he  applied  many  of  the  skeleton  keys, 
which  Ben  carried  in  a  bunch,  without  getting  the  size. 

*<  Curse  it,  smash  it  open,*'  growled  Ben,  getting  im- 
patient. 

**  No,  no,  we  need  not  resort  to  that  extremity  yet," 
said  the  Captain.     "  They  are  all  in  bed,  and  we  have 
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time  and  opportaDity  to  hnmbur  it  a  little.  Now,  if  we 
break  it  open  they  will  hear  us,  and  that  would  be 
troublesome,  for  then  we  might  have  to  shoot  more  than 
we  need.     Ha  I  there  it  is  this  time." 

The  Captain  had  got  a  suitable  key  at  last — the  lock 
shot  back,  and  the  ponderous  door  was  thrust  slowly 
away  on  its  hinges. 

^'That's  about  ii,'^  said  Bushy  Bill,  rubbing  his 
hands. 

'^I  should  think  so,''  said  the  Swaggerer,  peering 
down  the  stone  steps  which  led  to  the  vaulted  chamber. 

''  Now  for  it,"  grumphed  Ben,  shouldering  his  cudgeL 
"Who  goes  first?" 

"  Go  you,  and  let  the  others  follow,''  said  the  Captain. 
"  For  myself,  I  have  other  work  to  do.  Should  I  get 
it  done  ere  yours  is  accomplished,  I  will  join  you ;  if 
not,  wait  for  me  here.  You  have  dark  lanterns  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  Ay,  ay.  Captain,'*  answered  one  of  them ;  "  we'll 
attend  to  your  orders." 

They  entered,  and  the  door  closed  gently  behind 
them. 

"  Now  for  my  revenge,"  muttered  the  Captain  in 
a  fiendish  tone,  as  he  turned  and  retraced  his  steps 
through  the  hall  till  he  came  to  the  door  of  Sail's  room* 
Here,  shutting  the  slide  of  his  lantern,  he  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  the  brass  knob,  turned  it.,  opened  the  door 
very  cautiously,  and  entered. 

The  missionary,  who  had  been  keenly  watcfaiftg  his 
motions,  no  sooner  saw  him  disappear  than  be  slipped 
out  of  the  closet,  and  noiselessly  thrust  the  bolts  of  the 
door  into  their  stone  sockets.  They  were  four  in  num* 
ber,  and  consisted  of  thick  bars  of  iron,  which  few  ap- 
pliances in  the  way  of  battenng-rams  could  overcome. 
Certainly  the  three  men  inside,  who  were  quite  uncon* 
scions  that  they  were  made  prisoners,  had  no  means  of 
breaking  it  open. 

*'  Thank  God  oor  part  of  the  work  is  done,"  said  the 
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missionary,  as  he  drew  a  long  free  breatli*  '  "  NovTi 
listen  for  the  sounds  of  strife  from  Mrs  Blair's  room/' 

They  listened  and  waited  in  g^reat  excitement  and 
trembling  apprehension. 

The  Captain  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  stood 
within  the  threshold.  All  was  dark,  but  he  heard  the 
sound  of  breathing,  and  knew  in  what  direction  the  bed 
was.  He  listened  intently  to  the  sound.  It  was  deep 
and  regular,  as  from  the  lungs  of  a  deep  sleeper. 

*'  Ah,  she  sleeps,''  he  muttered  to  himself.  ^  Good. 
I  shall  wake  her  anon." 

He  undid  the  slide  so  far  as  to  permit  a  little  light  to 
shine  through,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  approach  the 
bed  without  stumbling  over  any  object  in  the  iv)om. 
Then  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  moved  the 
lantern  about  till  its  rays  fell  on  the  occupant. 

This  was  a  moment  of  terrible  trial  for  Sail.  She  had 
heard  him  enter,  heard  him  approach  the  bed,  and  knew 
that  he  was  keenly  regarding  her.  Yet  she  lay  as  one 
in  a  calm  sleep,  and  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  as  calmly 
as  that  of  the  most  unconscious  sleeper. 

The  Captain  gazed  for  a  few  moments  with  an  ex- 
pression of  fiendish  triumph  on  his  countenance,  then 
be  looked  all  oyer  the  bed,  and  a  shadow  came  upon 
his  brow. 

"  The  girl  is  not  there,"  he  muttered.  "  Ah,  she 
cannot  be  far  away.     I'll  find  her  when  I  want  her." 

Near  the  head  of  the  bed  was  a  table,  and  on  the 
table  stood  an  unlighted  lamp.  This  the  Captain  seized 
and  lighted,  and  it  shed  a  flood  of  illumination  over  the 
apartment.  By  its  aid  he^cast  a  scrutinising  eye  around, 
and  for  a  moment  it  lingered  on  a  recess  behind  him,  be* 
fore  which  hung  a  curtain.  The  look  did  not  exceed  a 
moment,  however,  and  he  again  turned  to  the  bed, 
dreaming  not  that  at  least  six  eyes  watched  his  every 
movement. 

Putting  his  lantern  on  the  table,  he  threw  off  the 
cloak  whidh  enveloped  his  form,  and  beneath  there  was 
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revealed  a  belt,  in  which  a  brace  of  brass-monnted  pistols 
were  stuck,  as  well  as  a  dagger  with  a  rich  handle. 

He  seized  the  lamp  with  his  left  hand,  and  holding  it 
so  that  its  light  might  be  thrown  fully  on  his  face,  he 
bent  forward  and  laid  his  right  hand  on  Sail's  shoulder. 

She  shrunk  not — blanched  not — but  lay  calm  as  ever. 
Gradually,  however,  his  gripe  tightened,  and  she  saw 
that  he  meant  it  should  awake  her. 

She  moved  as  if  she  had  been  disturbed,  then  she 
breathed  a  few  broken  breaths  and  opened  her  eyes. 

Looking  up,  she  beheld  above  her  the  features  of  the 
Captain  lighted  up  with  a  demoniac  expression.  There 
was  murder  in  his  eye,  and  his  compressed  lips  gave 
signs  of  a  fixed,  ruthless  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  TRAGEDY. 

Sail  started  up  with  well  feigned  astonishment  and 
alarm,  looked  wildly  at  the  Captain,  ruhhed  her  eyes, 
and  looked  again.  He  was  the  dupe  this  time.  He  de- 
ceive others,  and  now  he  was  himself  deceived. 

'*  No,  it  is  not  a  vision,  as  you  would  hope  and  wish," 
he  said,  with  the  smile  of  revengeful  triumph  on  his 
lips.  '*  It  is  myself,  in  real  flesh  and  hlood.  Ha  I  yoa 
turn  pale,  you  tremble,  you  know  my  purpose  and  my 
power.*' 

"  I  do  not  tremble,"  returned  Sail,  coldly. 

'^  It  is  a  lie ;  you  do  tremble,"  said  the  Captain, 
fiercely.  "  You  escaped  me  the  last  time  we  met ;  do 
not  think  you  shall  again.  We  are  here  together.  Ton 
are  in  my  power.  No  help  can  come.  Tou  know  this. 
I  know  it  too.     Now,  you  will  say  you  won't  tremble*?** 

'^  I  will  say  so,"  cried  Sail,  with  the  most  marble 
calmness.  ^'  Feel  my  pulse,"  she  added,  stretching  out 
her  arm  towards  him.  '*  It  is  calm  and  steady  as  your 
own." 

"  You  act  well,"  retimed  the  Captain  ;  "  but  that  is 
your  profession  now,  you  know,  and  doubtless  you  are 
well  schooled  in  the  art  of  conc^ling." 

<^  The  beating  of  the  heart  cannot  be  schooled.  The 
expression  of  the  features  may,  but  not  the  leaping  of 
the  pulse.  Yet  why  should  I  be  otherwise  than  calm  ? 
What  should  I  fear  ?" 

*^  Death  I"  was  the  reply^  pronounced  in  a  hissing, 
savage  tone. 
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"  Death  I"  echoed  Sail.  "  That  is  before  us  all— you 
as  well  as  me." 

*'  Ay,  but  not  immediate  death.  You  know  that  you 
have  only  a  few  minutes  to  live.'' 

''  And  you  are  not  assured  that  you  have  so  long,** 
returned  Sail. 

"  Pshaw  I  you  think  to  frighten  me  by  preaching. 
You  at  least,  should  know  how  vain  that  is.*' 

<<  I  do  indeed  know  that  it  is  vain.  Little  hope  have 
I  that  any  appeal  to  the  God  of  truth  and  justice,  whose 
laws  you  are  ever  violating,  will  have  any  weight  with 
you.  And  yet  I  ask  you  to  forbear  and  repent.  Not 
for  my  sake,  but  for  yours  I  ask  it.  Why  do  you  seek 
my  life  ?  Why  thus  hunt  me  with  such  murderous  in- 
tent?'' 

^'  Because  you  have  been  false  to  me,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, hoarsely,  through  his  clenched  teeth.  '*  You  de- 
fied me.     You  have  betrayed  me." 

"  Never !"  returned  Sail,  emphatically.  "  Never  I  I 
swe^  by  heaven," 

"  And  perjure  yourself.  'Tis  vain.  I  have  sworn  to 
take  your  life,  and  I  am  now  here  to  do  it.  Ha  I  you 
tremble  now." 

*'  Not  yet,"  said  Sail,  as  coldly  and  firmly  as  before. 
**  Again,  I  say,  I  have  no  cause.  You  have  greater 
cause  than  I  have.  But,  again,  I  ask  you  for  your  own 
sake  to  forbear.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  forego' your 
purpose,  and  cease  to  persecute  me.  Quit  this  place, 
then,  and  leave  me  free  for  the  fiiture." 

''  A  very  fair  performance,  indeed,"  said  the  Captain, 
with  a  sneer.  '*  Really,  you  are  very  fit  for  the  profes- 
sion you  have  taken  to.  It  is  all  lost  upon  me,  'how** 
ever.  But  I  have  a  question  to  ask — Where  is  the 
child?" 

"  Ah,  you  would  murder  her  too,  would  you  ?  " 

'<  No,  that  is  not  my  purpose ;  but  I  want  her.\' 

"  Ay,  to  worse  than  kill  her— to  train  her  up  to  be  a 
vile  and  polluted  thing." 


"^  She  k  not  bmv"  aaswcicd  SdO. 

"«  Wbefe  »fce  is  heyaad  joor  ica^'' 

"^  Do  BOl  tiy  to  deerire  mt^htikm  nriee.  I 
ber  this  rerj  daj.  Had  I  not  seen  ker,  I  hak 
knoum  o£  joar  new  lii£ng  plaeeu  Bnt  ^e  kild 
Harkee,  it  was  sie,  she  wko  told  me  that  bodi  job 
tbe  kaife-^nader  were  hcfe.    Now,  wkere  is  slie  ?  " 

"^  I  OiaU  not  tril  jao." 

'^  It  matters  not ;  I  sball  find  her.     Now  far  bb j 


George^  ferbearl"  cried  SaD,  waiuinj^y;. 

**Ha,  JOB  tremUe  nowl"  enclaimed  die  Giqilain,  in 
a  tone  of  triumph,  as  he  set  down  tbe  lamp. 

^^No,  I  tremUe  not  yet,  and  nercr  will,  in  your 
preseooe.  Weak  as  I  am,  and  hdpless  as  tob  deeni»  I 
defy  joa  stilL  As  yet,  and  far  a  pnrpose  of  my  own,  I 
have  ^arbome  to  dertroy  you.  Had  lehosen,  I  might, 
long  ere  this,  hare  rooted  out  yon  and  the  gang;  bat 
the  boor  of  lorbearaoee  is  past.  Ay,  'tis  yon,,  and  not  I, 
who  diotdd  tremble." 

**  Why,  Sail,  are  yon  mad  or  dreaming?"  sneered  the 
Captsaxk^  with  a  hoarse  langh. 

^I  am  neither,"  she  replied,  "and  that  yoa  shall 
soon  find." 

"  Ha,  indeed.  I  snppose  yon  would  make  me  beliere 
that  help  is  within  caU.  Now,  let  me  show  yoa  the 
extent  of  my  knowledge  and  the  Tanity  of  yoor  hope. 
All  the  others  sleep  npstairs,  and  cannot  possibly  bear 
yoa  I  learned  this  interesting  fact  fit>m  Lncy.  Bnt, 
eren  cotdd  yon  rouse  them,  it  would  be  useless,  lor  Bill 
and  Ben  and  the  Swaggerer  are  down  in  the  plate-room 
packing  up  its  contents,  so  there  goes  your  last  jffop. 
You  tremble  noWf  and  turn  pale." 

''False  again,  George,"  returned  Sail,  who,  to  the 
Captayi's  rage  and  amazement,  smiled  with  triumph 
rather  than  quailed  with  fear. 
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*'ThQn»  by  Heaven,  you  shall  not  live  another 
moment  to  mqck  me!"  he  cried,  springing  upon  the  bed. 
But,  hardly  had  his  knees  touched  the  coverlet,  when  a 
pair  of  strong  arms  were  thrown  around  him,  and  he 
was  forcibly  dragged  back  upon  the  floor. 

He  struggled  vehemently,  and  in  a  few  moments 
threw  aS  his  assailant,  but  ere  he  could  rise,  another 
and  stronger  pair  of  arms  caught  him,  and  he  found 
himself  £ace  to  face  with  Hugh  tibe  kmfe*grinder. 

**  Noo,  ye  damned  blackguard/'  said  Hugh,  whose 
blood  was  thoroughly  up.  "  Ye  had  yer  ain  way  wi' 
me  ance,  but  I'll  serve  ye  out  this  turn.  Dick,  get  the 
ropes,  and  I'll  hand  him  till  he's  tied." 

Rage  and  desperation  gave  the  Captain  the  strength 
of  two  ordinary  men,  and,  decenqined  as  Hugh  was,  he 
would  soon  have  been  overcome,  but  the  others  spring- 
ing upon  the  Captain  as  he  had  almost  succeeded  in 
freeing  himself  from  the  knife-grinder,  he  was  finally 
conquered. 

«*  Ben,"  he  shouted.    **  Help  here,  help." 

"Ay,  cry  awa.  It  will  be  lang  or  they  can  force 
their  way  oot  o'  the  strong  room,"  said  Hugh,  mock- 
ingly- 

*'  Then  we  are  entrapped  ?  "  roared  the  Captain. 

"  As  nately  as  was  ever  moose  or  rotten." 

"  Who  has  cause  to  tremble  now?"  said  Sail,  looking 
down  upon  him  with  eyes  flashing  with  triumph. 

^^  Devil,  you  shall  die  yet,"  he  thundered,  as  he  drew 
a  pistol  from  his  belt.  But  ere  he  could  fire,  his  arm 
was  grasped  by  Mr  Clanworth,  who  interposed  himself 
between  the  Captain  and  his  intended  victim. 

'^  Curses  on  it,  and  am  I  to  be  taken  thus  ?"  he  cried. 
**  Never  I  I  shall  die  first." 

And  with  a  sudden  jerk  he  forced  his  arm  from  Mr 
Clanworth's  hold,  and  turning  the  pistol  towards  his 
own  breast  he  fired. 

A  terrible  sound  reverberated  through  the  apartment, 
and  the  Captain  fell  heavily  backward. 
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'<  Quid  God  I  Maister  Clanworth  I  he  has  killed  hhn- 
Bell,'*  said  Hngh,  in  a  tone  of  horror. 

'^Clanworth,"  said  the  Captain,  placing  his  hand 
suddenly  on  his  breast,  and  looking  with  startled  eager- 
ness into  the  face  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion. 

**  Did  yoa  say  Clanworth  ?  "  he  repeated. 

*'YeSy  rash  and  unfortunate  man,  Clanworth  is  my 
name,"  answered  the  old  man. 

"  George  Clanworth  ?  '* 

"  Ay.     Why  do  you  ask?     Why  do  you  look  so 

wildly  r 

"You  had  a  son?" 

"  Ah,  then  you  knew  it — you  knew  Willie  was  my 
child,  my  long  lost  boy,  and  yet  you  kept  him  from  me?'' 

"  Willie  ?"  echoed  the  Captain,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  the  boy  you  kept  in  your  haunt.  He  was  my 
child.  A  woman— one  of  your  gang — stole  him  when 
an  infant,  and  now  he  is  dead." 

"  You  had  another  son " 

"  Ah,  you  knew  him  too  ?    He  is  dead  likewise.*' 

"  He  is  not  dead,  but  soon  will  be.     I  am  he! 

"  You  I"  cried  Mr  Clanworth,  staggering  back,  and 
gazing  on  the  prostrate  man  with  a  look  of  horror. 

"  Ay,  harsh  and  stem  man,  I  am  he  whom  you  drove 
from  your  sight  long  years  ago." 

"  A  robber  I — the  head  of  a  robber  gang  l"  ejaculated 
the  old  man,  faintly. 

<<  If  you  know  what  I  am,  you  also  know  who  made 
me  what  I  am.    It  was  you,  my  father.'' 

<'  Oh,  the  misery  of  this  hour  I"  cried  Mr  Clanworth, 
in  a  tone  of  agony. 

"  Do  not  fret,  sir;  I  will  not  live  long  to  disgrace  you. 
My  life  is  flowing  fast.  You  may  bury  me  in  an  obscure 
comer,  and  let  my  name  and  relation  to  you  be  buried 
with  me." 

'<0h,  God!  Oh,  God  I"  groaned  the  old  man. 
"  Friends,"  he  continued,  "  whatever  he  is,  whatever  he 
has  been,  he  is  my  son.     Fly,  then,  for  a  surgeon." 
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'^  It  will  be  useles.  In  a  few  minutess  I  will  be  dead, 
and  let  my  last  words  be  a  curse — 

' "  George !  George  1  do  not  curse  me,"  pleaded  Mr 
Clanworth,  pathetically. 

<^  I  will  curse  you  V  cried  his  son,  as  he  struggled  for 
breath.  ^'  You  made  me  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast. 
You  forced  me  out  upon  the  cold  world  ;  you  did  it  all, 
and  with  my  last  breath  I  will  curse  you — from  the 
grave,  whither  I  am  going  by  my  own  hand,  I  will  curse 
you ;  from  the  pit  of  hell,  where  I  am  sent  by  you,  I 
will  cursa  you." 

"  Mercy,  George !  mercy  I  mercy  1"  shrieked  the 
father. 

'    "  Curse  you  I  curse  you  I  curse  you  1"  hissed'  the  son 
through  the  death  rattle  in  his  throat. 

The  old  man  uttered  a  wailing  cry,  and  fell  heavily 
into  the  arms  of  Dick.  The  suicide  lay  on  the  floor 
writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

The  missionary  sprang  to  his  brother's  side,  by  which 
Sail  was  already  kneeling  and  wiping  away  the  white 
bells  that  came  bubbling  through  his  lips.  Then  he 
knelt  down  over  the  prostrate  form  of  his  nephew. 

"  You  say  you  are  dying  ?"  he  said,  with  solemn 
emphasis.  '<  You  must,  therefore,  be  conscious  that  you 
are  about  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  the  Almighty. 
Would  you  go  there  cursing,  and  cursing  the  father  who 
begat  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  desperate  man.  "  I  go  there 
with  a  mountain  of  sin^  upon  my  head  which  will  damn 
me  to  all  eternity.  It  was  owing  to  the  father  you  speak 
of,  that  I  have  that  sin  to  answer  for,  and  why  should  I 
not  curse  him  ?** 

"  Do  bethink  yourself,  George.  I  «m  your  uncle 
Charles.     You  loved  me  once." 

The  Captain  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  earnestly  at 
him  for  a  moment. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  ;  **  I  had  never  anything  to  com- 
plain of  you." 
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**  Then,  far  mj  gake  as  well  as  yoar  own,  withdraw 
your  curses." 

*'  Never.  My  guilty  life,  this  violent  deatb,  the  future 
to  which  I  am  going,  are  all  owing  to  hiro.  He  has 
cursed  me,  and  yet  you  ask  me  not  to  curse  him.  May 
the  last  breath  I  draw  be  spent  in  a  curse." 

*^  Horrible,  horrible  1"  said  the  missionary,  shudder- 
'ing.  **  8ee,"  he  resumed,  in  pleading  accents,  **  your 
cruel  words  have  stricken  him  to  the  earth.  He  is  not 
what  he  was  when  you  left  him,  he  has  experienced 
much  sorrow  and  suffering  since  then." 

«*  And  s<^  have  I,"  returned  the  Captain,  bitterly. 
^  That  woman  can  tell  you  how  I  have  lived.  Don't 
wonder  that  my  heart  is  hard  and  impenetrable.  The 
process  has  been  going  on  for  twenty  years,  and  nothing 
now  can  melt  it.  For  you  I  have  no  bitter  word  to 
leave,  but  that  man  who  was  my  father  I  hate,  and  I 
will  cu " 

"  Stop,  George,  T  implore  you." 

"  I  tell  you  I  cu " 

"  For  your  soul's  sake  forbear," 

<<  My  soul  is  as  black  and  deeply  doomed  as  it  can  be. 
Once  more  I  cu " 

"  For  your  mother's  sake,  then — ^for  the  sake  of  your 
poor,  gentle  angel  mother." 

The  Captain  paused,  a  thrill  suddenly  passed  over  his 
frame,  and  the  fierce  fiery  light  faded  somewhat  from  his 
dying  eyes. 

"  My  mother,"  he  murmered.  "  You  have  spoken 
the  only  word  that  can  move  me.  Yes,  for  her  sake,  I 
will  refrain  fi-om  cursing." 

"  You  hear  him,  brother — ^he  relents,  he  yields." 

Alas  !  the  old  man  heard  him  not.  He  was  for  ever 
beyond  the  hearing  of  all  earthly  things  ;  for  while  his 
brother  was  pleading  thus  earnestly  with  his  son,  his 
spirit  had  passed  away  to  another  world.  The  awful 
shock  had  killed  him. 
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<<  Oh !  my  brother,  my  brother  I  cried  the  misBionaryi 
as  the  truth  flashed  upon  him. 

**  How  heavy  he  is,"  said  Dick. 

"  Oh  I  he  is  dead,  he  is  dead  I"  shrieked  Charles. 

'<  Dead  T'  echoed  Sail,  who  had  thought  him  only  in- 
sensible. 

^*  George,  you  have  killed  him,''  cried  Charles,  turn- 
ing again  to  the  Captain,  while  tears  flowed  down  his 
cheeks.     <<  Your  father  is  dead." 

<<  And  I  am  fast  following  him,''  answered  the  latter, 
in  softer  tones.  Do  not  fear  but  I  will  keep  my  word. 
When  we  meet  before  the  judgment  seat,  if  there  be  such 
a  place,  as  I  now  fear  there  is,  I  will  refrain  from  accu- 
sation. I  have  said  it,  and,  wicked  as  I  have  been,  I  never 
yet  belied  my  word.  Oh  !  those  death  pangs,  when  will 
they  terminate?" 

"  George,  if  you  repent  not,  they  are  only  beginning, 
and  will  never,  never  end,"  said  his  uncle,  in  a  solemn, 
yet  broken  voice.  *'  Oh  I  be  persuaded  ere  it  is  too  late 
to  seek  for  pardon." 

''  Pshaw  I  don't  preach,  uncle,  don't  preach.  I  am  on 
the  verge  of  the  other  world,  and  it  would  be  all  a  sham 
for  me  to  say  I  repent.  I  cannot  repent ;  my  heart  is 
as  hard  as  ever.  My  fate  is  fixed,  and  cannot  be 
altered.  What  I  want  now  is  to  die  in  silence.  Where 
is  Sail?" 

"Here,  George,"  said  the  latter,  kneeling  by  his 
side- 

"  I — I  have  wronged  you,"  he  said,  in  tones  almost 
gentle  and  regretful.  *^But  you  see  you  are  amply 
avenged." 

"  George,  I  forgive  you ;  I  sincerely  and  earnestly 
forgive  you,"  said  Sail,  taking  his  right  hand  between 
both  of  hers  and  pressing  it. 

"  Thanks,"  he  murmured,  ^  Beware  of  Shuffle  and 
Sleek ;  they  were  my  instigators." 

"  I  guessed  as  much." 

"  Take  care  of  the  child." 

z 
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**  And  you  will  see  her  righted  ?" 

"  I  shalL  When  the  right  time  comes,  the  villain, 
who  sold  her  to  the  slaughter  and  betrayed  me  to  misery 
shall  be  overwhelmed  in  ruin." 

"  Enough ;  farewell.     Now,  let  me  die." 

He  turfied  himself  on  his  side,  and  oovered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

The  missionary  bent  his  lips  close  to  his  ear,  and 
whispered  therein  the  sacred  and  solemn  promises  of 
God's  word. 

^'  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  nnrighteoas 
man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and 
He  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  and  he 
will  abundantly  pardon." 

'*  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but 
rather  that  he  turn  from  his  wicked  way  and  live.  Turn 
ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die." 

Those  and  other  appropriate  passages  the  missionary 
whispered  amid  sobbing  and  weeping.  The  dying  man 
seemed  to  give  no  heed  to  them.  The  pain  of  death  was 
apparently  very  great.  He  was  a  strong,  athletic  man 
in  the  full  vigour  of  healthy  physical  manhood,  and  the 
citadel  of  life  would  not  easily  surrender.  The  foe  had 
to  take  every  point  by  storm,  and  to  approach  from  out- 
work to  out- work,  fighting  keenly  as  he  went. 

And  now  he  was  reaching  the  hold,  the  last  strong* 
hold  of  life,  and  the  first  contest  was  terrible.  The  Cap- 
tain lay  silent,  and  plainly  did  his  utmost  to  suppress 
all  signs  of  the  severe  suffering  he  was  enduring.  His 
natural  fearlessness  and  firmness  of  character  did  not 
desert  him  even  in  the  death  hour.  The  damp  sweat 
gathered  on  his  brow,  his  hands  twitched  convulsively, 
and  his  whole  frame  heaved  and  writhed,  but  he  gave 
utterance  to  no  groan  or  cry. 

The  onlookers  were  horrified  at  witnessing  agony 
which  they  could  not  alleviate.  Wicked  and  guilty  as 
they  knew  the  man  was,  and  deeply  as  he  had  wronged 
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iBOst  of  them,  they  could  not  gaze  without  deep  sym- 
pathy, commiseration,  and  sorrow  on  his  dying  strug- 
gles. 

These  at  length  grew  less  vehement,  and  by  degrees 
ceased  altogether,  and  he  lay  quite  still.  For  a  time 
they  did  not  touch  him,  but  at  length  Hugh  bent  down 
and  g^itly  removed  one  hand  froni  his  face.  The  fea- 
tures were  rigid,  and  upon  them  were  fearfully  impressed 
the  power  oT  the  death  agony. 

"He's  ganel"  whispered  the  knife-grinder.  "  We 
daur  say  naething  ill  o*  him  noo,  for  he's  at  this  moment 
whaur  baith  guid  and  bad  get  the  due  reward  o*  their 
deeds.  Hech,  but  this  has  been  a  fearfu'  nicht.  Dinna 
tak  on  sae,  Mr  Clanworth.  Yer  brither  could  hae  had 
nae  mair  peace  in  this  world ;  he  was  wearyin'  to  be  oot 
o't,  and  though  a  sair  shock  brought  on  his  death,  yet 
he's  at  peacQ  noo." 

**  Poor  George  I  A  sad  and  sorrowful  life  has  thine 
been,*'  murmured  the  missionary,  bending  over  his 
brother's  body  and  weeping. 

"  Dear  sir,  leave  the  bodies  to  me  and  Barbara,"  said 
Sail. 

"  But  what  are  we  tae  dae  ?  "  asked  Hugh.  "  The 
three  men  are  in  the  strong-room." 

"  Ah,  true,"  exclaimed  the  missionary,  remembering 
that  he  was  now  the  master  of  the  mansion.  ' "  Dick," 
he  said,  "  go  to  the  village  and  get  the  authorities  to  come 
with  a  proper  force  to  apprehend  them.  And,  friends, 
listen  to  my  request.  Let  not  a  word  be  breathed  of 
what  has  transpired  to-night.  Let  the  knowledge  be  con- 
fined to  our  own  breasts  that  this  was  my  poor  brother's 
son.  No  good  can  be  accomplished  by  the  revelation, 
and  the  cold  wonder,  and  colder  gossip  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, will  fall  upon  the  dead.  Therefore,  let  silence 
rest  upon  the  matter." 

This  was  promptly  promised  by  every  one,  and  Dick 
was  despatched  to  the  village  for  a  proper  force  to  seize 
the  three  robbers,  who,  by  this  time,  had  become  aware  of 
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the  fact  that  they  were  shut  in,  and  had  been  trying, 
bat  ineffectually,  to  force  the  door. 

We  need  not  detail  with  minuteness  the  events  which 
immediately  succeeded.  The  first  epoch  of  onr  tale  is 
drawing  to  a  close — ^the  incidents  connected  with  it  are 
now  evolved,  and  we  only  require  to  gather  them  rapidly 
up,  so  as  to  give  the  reader  a  view  of  their  issue  and 
completion. 

Mr  Clanworth  was  buried  in  the  neighbouring  village 
church-yard,  and  so  wiis  his  ill-fated  son,  though  not  in 
the  same  spot.  He  was  laid  apart  in  the  place  appointed 
for  strangers  and  outcasts.  Thus,  even  in  death,  he 
was  an  exile  from  his  father's  place  of  abode.  In  life  he 
had  separated  himself  from  him,  and  now  their  graves, 
though  in  the  same  church-yard,  were  removed  from 
each  other. 

Ben  and  the  other  two  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
transplorted ;  and  the  gang  in  the  Tontine  Olo^e,  being 
deprived  of  their  leader,  very  soon  became  disorganised 
and  broken  up.  As  a  distinct  body  they  very  soon 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  building,  which  had  formed 
their  haunt,  became  the  residence  of  a  number  of  isolated 
thieves  and  loose  characters,  whose  representatives  in- 
habit it  to  this  day.  It  may  be  thaj;  some  of  our  read- 
ers, not  particularly  acquainted  with  Glasgow — especi- 
ally of  the  Glasgow  which  was  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago— may  think  that  we  have  been  indebted  more 
to  imagination  than  to  fact  for  the  incidents  detailed  in 
some  of  the  previous  chapters,  but  those  who  have  long 
dwelt  in^  Glasgow,  and  intimately  know  the  darker 
phases  of  its  life,  will  not  be  sceptical  or  inclined  to  say 
that  we  have  exaggerated.  All  such  will  remember  the 
fate  of  McDonald  the  watchmaker,  who  so  strangely 
disfippeared,  and  was  found  some  time  after  in  the 
Clyde,  with  marks  on  his  body  to  show  that  'he  had 
been  brutally  murdered.  Many  others  disappeared 
about  the  same  time  whose  fate  was  never  diecovered, 
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and  one  or  two  who  did  return  to  their  families  were 
strangely  unwilling  to  speak  of  what  had  befallen  them, 
or  to  say  where  they  had  been  in  the  interval. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  Captain  from  the  tale  without 
making  a  few  remarks  on  his  character  and  history.  In 
him  there  was  surely  the  stuff  which  would  have  made  a 
better  man.  Unfortunately,  he  was  placed  in  a  position 
where  his  great  talent  was  exercised  only  for  evil.  But 
he  was  just  that  kind  of  man  whose  force  of  character 
makes  them  conspicuous  and  influential  whatever  be  the 
sphere  in  which  they  move.  Under  good  training  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  world's  good  workers,  but  evil 
found  him,  and  he  became  one  of  evil's  busiest  supporters. 
Of  him  we  may  emphatically  say  that  he  missed  the 
mark  of  existence.  His  was  a  great  nature  wasted,  and 
worse  than  lost ;  and  he  departed  from  the  stage  almost 
without  giving  a  sign  that  his  heart  could  be  touched 
with  human  feeling.  One  word  alone  had  power  to  move 
him,  and  that  was  the  name  of  mother.  Unyielding 
even  in  death  to  every  other  consideration,  that  name 
had  power  to  break  the  spell,  and  to  show  that  though 
sin  and  guilt  w^re  strong,  the  recollection  of  a  mother's 
love  was  stronger.  We  are  thankful  for  this  gleam  of 
light  which  shone  upon  him,  as  he  entered  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  to  go  on  his  dark  and  mournful  way  into  the 
mighty  and  unknown  future.  There  are  clouds  of 
thickest  gloom  around  him,  but  this  one  ray  of  light 
playing  upon  his  darkness  as*  he  is  finally  lost  to  view 
•serves  to  relieve  the  blackness  of  his  character,  'and 
make  us  feel  that  evil  had  not  utterly  shrouded  his  soul 
with  its  gloomy  pall. 

A  mother's  influence  I  Let  us  thank  God  there  is  such 
a  moral  loadstone  in  the  world,  and  that  there  is  scarcely 
attune  when,  or  a  heart  on  which,  it  totally  loses  its 
power.  When  all  other  influences  fail — when  no  con- 
sideration fron^  without,  within,  above,  or  beneath  can 
move  or  melt  the  obdurate  heart,  the  name  of  moth^ 
will  prove  the  rod  to  smite«  the  flinty  rock,  and  bring 
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forth  its  hidden  waters  in  a  gashing  stream.  That  nam^ 
has  been  the  salvation  of  many  a  wandering  sonl,  the 
restraining  power  over  many  i(n  erring  heart,  the  con* 
qneror  of  many  a  detennined  sinner.  The  most  debased, 
the  most  criminal,  have  yielded  to  it — it  has  wooed 
hundreds  back  to  the  ways  of  virtue  and  peace,  and 
kept  hundreds  more  from  plunging  headlong  into  the 
vortex  of  folly,  sin,  and  shame.  Beautiful  and  mighty 
influence  I — mighty  from  its  very  gentleness — we  bless 
it,  and  rejoice  in  its  presence  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
thought  that  what  the  whirlwind  of  sorrow,  the  earth- 
quake of  passion,  the  fire  of  affliction  cannot  accomplish^ 
its  still,  small  voice  is  able  to  effect 

But  we  pass  on.  Mr  Clanworth  the  missionary,  who 
succeeded  to  his  brother's  property,  took  up  his  abode 
permanently  at  Wellfield,  where  Hugh,  Sail,  and  Lucy, 
still  remained. 

A  few  peaceful  years  succeeded,  during  which,  Lucy 
grew  up  into  girlhood,  and  received  an  education  suited 
to  her  birth,  and  the  prospects  which  Sail  knew  her  to 
have,  and  the  beautiful  promise  of  her  childhood  was 
gloriously  realised,  as  her  nature  and  her  character  de- 
veloped. The  same  sweetness  and  purity,  so  conspicuous 
in  her  artless  infancy,  were  the  marked  characteristics  of 
her  after  years.  There  was  in  and  about  her  both  an 
outward  and  inward  beauty  which  drew  all  hearts  to* 
ward  her,  and  she  lived,  moved,  and  had  her  being,  in  a 
r^ry  atmosphere  of  love. 

Over  all  this  sunshine  and  serenity  a  dark  doud  sud- 
denly fell.  Mr  Clanworth,  their  kind  firiend  and  protec- 
tor, suddenly  died,  and  *'  there  arose  a  King  in  Egypt 
who  knew  not  Joseph .''  In  other  words,  the  heir  at 
law  being  a  stranger,  and  a  hard,  miserly  man,  they 
were  turned  adrift  penniless  upon  the  world — ^not  being 
allowed  to  take  with  them  many  little  presents  Mr 
Clanworth  had  in  his  kindness  given  them.  It  was  win- 
ter, the  snow  lay  white  upon  the  ground,  and  they  had 
to  make  their  way  to  Glasgow  on  foot.     The  cold  and 
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exposure  brought  pains  into  Sail's  limbs  which  proved 
chronic,  and  she  could  not  move  about  again.  In  this 
sad  dreary  position  we  close  the  epoch.  The  curtain 
falls  for  ever  on  **The  Secrets  of  the  Tontine  Close;'* 
when  it  rises  again,  it  will  be  to  tell  the  story  of  "  Lucy, 
the  Factory  Girl." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHICH  BEGmS  THE  SECOND  EPOCH  OP  THE  STORY,  AND 
INTBODUCES  THE  BEADEB  TO  THE  FACTOBY  OF  DANIEL 
DEXTEB  AND  CO. 

Twelve  years — what  events,  what  changes  are  crowded 
into  that  period  of  time  I  How  altered  may  be  the  posi- 
tion oilmen  and  things,  nations,  cities,  and  individuals, 
after  twelve  sommers  and  winters  have  rolled  away,  and 
left  each  marks  which  cannot  be  effaced.  It  is  difficult 
at  all  times  to  realise  the  change  which  such  a  period 
produces ;  indeed,  it  is  only  absence  that  can  enable  one 
to  do  it.  Let  an  emigrant  have  the  fondest  wish  of  his 
heart  fulfilled,  let  his  waking  and  sleeping  dream  come 
to  pass,  let  him,  afber  spending  twelve  years  in  the  back 
woods,  revisit  his  native  place — ^ah,  me !  how  the  reality 
comes  short  of  the  dream.  He  finds  not  the  scene  he  has 
cherished  in  his  heart  since  he  bade  farewell  to  his  boy- 
hood's, or  early  manhood's,  home.  He  painted  it  there 
as  last  he  saw  it,  and  every  time  that  imagination  re- 
verted to  it  it  was  unchanged.  He  took  no  thought  of 
what  time  was  doing  both  with  him  and  it,  and  in  long- 
ing to  see  it  again,  he  expected  so  see  the  same  faces, 
the  same  objects,  everything  just  as  he  had  left  it.  He 
returns,  but  only  to  find  that  the  dream  is  a  dream  still, 
and  can  never,  never  be  any  thing  else.  The  picture 
over  which  memory  loved  to  linger  is  almost  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  original — nothing  is  the  same,  much  is  gone 
altogether,  much  more  is  new,  and  what  little  remains  is 
so  changed  as  almost  to  defy  recognition.  And  yet  he 
alone  is  fully  sensible  of  it.     Let  him  express  his  surprise 
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and  sadness  to  any  one  of  the  few  companions  of  his 
youth,  and  they  will  fail  fully  to  understand  him.  True, 
they  can  remember  the  time  when  things  were  as  he  says, 
and  he  and  they  will  talk' lovingly  of  them  as  they  then 
existed,  but  it  will  be  with  different  conceptions — those 
of  the  returned  emigrant  will  be  far  more  vivid  than 
those  of  the  continual  resident;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  mind  of  the  latter,  by  constant  cognisance,  became 
accustomed  to  the  changes  which  every  day  was  deve- 
loping. Though  change  is  the  law  of  all  things,  and 
though  that  law  is  in  ceaseless  operation,  yet  its  effects 
are  for  the  most  part  gradual,  seldom  sudden  or  violent, 
but  slow  and  unobtrusive.  Therefore,  the  mind  in  whose 
presence  they  are  accomplished  does  not  so  clearly  per- 
ceive them,  nor  can  it  be  so  greatly  influenced  by  them 
as  the  mind  which  was  not  cognisant  of  their  daily  pro- 
duction. ^   , 

We  make  these  remarks,  in  order  that  the  mind  of  the 
reader  may  the  more  easily  accommodate  itself  to  an 
alteration  which  has  passed  upon  the  characters  of  our 
story,  and  upon  the  city  of  Glasgow  itself,  between  the 
time  when  the  incidents  related  in  the  last  chapter 
occurred  and  those  which  we  are  now  about  to  narrate. 
At  one  leap  we  clear  a  gulf  of  twelve  years,  and  must 
therefore  take  into  account  the  influence  and  the  changes 
which  these  years  have  produced  upon  those  whose  ex- 
perience we  nave  already  traced.  By  the  leap,  we  are 
brought  very  near  the  Glasgow  of  modem  times,  where 
we  find  fully  represented  the  progress  of  this  rushing  age 
—the  bustle,  the  enterprise,  the  scientific  improvements 
of  our  mental,  social,  and  commercial  life. 

Beneath  the  strong,  whirling,  bubbling,  seething, 
foaming  river  of  city  experience  there  is  an  under-cur- 
rent continually  flowing.  Busy  as  men  are,  buying  and 
selling  and  getting  gain,  they  must,  per  force,  endure 
the  experience  of  their  human  natures.  The  storm  of 
trade  and  commerce  rushing  above  cannot  enable  them 
to  get  quit  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  passions  and  feel- 
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ings  of  the  heart.  These  were  meant  to  be  ministered 
to  by  commerce ;  and  tboagfa  anfortonately  men  have 
revived  the  order  and  made  the  heart  the  miniflter  of 
commerce,  crashing,  or  trying  to  crush,  its  warm  and 
true  impulses  into  the  cold,  narrow,  selfish  views  which 
the  mere  commercial  spirit  engendcars,  yet  it  will  not  be 
so  tutored  and  trained.  It  wUl  assert  its  tme  instincts. 
It  will  indignantly  deny  the  right  and  power  to  set 
aside  its  yearnings  and  aspirations,  and  between  the  two 
— ^between  the  selfishness  and  cruelty  of  Mammon  and 
the  heaven-directed  desires  of  the  heart — there  is  a 
bitter  contest,  in  which  the  heart  generally  comes  oS  at 
the  worst.  Hence  misery  and  agony  the  most  poignant 
are  the  result.  It  is  as  if  those  hearts  which  wonld  be 
true  to  themselves  were  crushed  between  the  wheels  of 
iron  which  now  whirl  ceaselessly  in  our  fiictories,  and 
were  by  them  torn  and  lacerated. 

It  is  with  these  upper  and  under-currents  of  city  life 
that  we  have  now  more  particularly  to  do.  We  have 
got  quit  of  that  low,  coarse,  naked  form  of  crime  which 
we  have  been  so  largely  contemplating.  We  have  told 
all  the  secrets  of  the  Tontine  Close  which  we  meant  to 
tell,  and  that  region  of  undisguised  rascality  and  g^ilt 
we  shall  not  revisit,  neither  shall  we  revert  to  a  similarly 
low  class  of  criminals.  The  richer  and  more  specious 
villains  we  have  still  on  hand,  who,  though  not  less 
criminal,  take  more  pains  to  hide  their  evil  deeds,  and 
by  throwing  a  wide,  conventional  cloak  around  them, 
manage  to  defraud  and  wrong  without  losing  their  re- 
spectability. They  it  is,  who,  moving  on  the  surface- 
current,  and  finding  all  their  pleasure  and  ambition 
there,  yet  trouble  the  under-current,  and  would  seek 
sacrilegiously  to  thwart  its  flow.  In  the  under-current 
move  several  personages  already  well  known  to  the 
reader,  along  with -others  yet  to  be  introduced,  and  the 
motions  and  actions  of  the  different  classes — the  true  and 
the  false,  the  natural  and  artificial,  the  good  and  j;he  bad 
— will  result  in  a  series  of  incidents  and  events  which 
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will  interest  to  a  degree,  determined  by  onr  power  to 
present  and  depict  them. 

So  much  by  way  of  preliminary  remarks  ;  let  us  now- 
open  the  second  epoch  of  our  story. 

The  slantihg  beams  of  the  descending  sun  fell  brightly 
on  the  Clyde,  as  it  skirted  the  southern  boundary  of 
Glasgow  Green,  and  the  golden  light  they  shed  abroad 
gilded  all  things  with  mellow  radiance.  It  was  a  sum- 
mer evening,  and  the  scene  was  at  Once  beautiful  and 
enlivening.  To  an  observant  spectator,  who  stood  at 
the  moment  in  the  centre  of  the  Green,  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  singularly  impressive  and  suggestive.  The  heat 
and  glare  of  noontide  had  gradually  lessened,  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on,  and  along  with  the  decrease  of  heat 
"from  above,  a  gentle  but  most  refreshing  breeze  came 
down  the  river,  and  was  wafted  over  the  open  Green,  to 
be  inhaled  by  the  crowds  who  lounged  or  rambled  upon 
it  with  grateful  avidity.  To  the  north  and  west  lay 
the  city  in  dense  compactness — houses,  chimneys,  and 
pointed  gables  standing  in  thick  array  against  the  clear 
western  s^y,  which  was  already  taking  on  the  deep 
golden  hues  of  sunset.  Above  the  houses  hung  the  sun 
with  chastened  and  broadening  disc,  and  round  about 
hinb  were  a  few  fleecy  clouds,  whose  edges  he  was  gild- 
ing, and  whom  he  would,  ere  long,  cover  with  the  most 
efi^gent  glory..  Between  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  the 
sun  and  the  clouds  lay  a  haze  produced  by  the  smoke 
which  was  ascending  from  the  thousands  of  dwellings, 
and  thickening  and  increasing  as  the  evening  fires  were 
lighted  to  effect  the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal. 

Across,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  far  down 
by  its  eastern  bank,  and  away  verging  to  the  north,  were 
,tall  chimneys  and  long  blocks  of  high  square  buildings, 
with  many  rows  of  windows,  which  flashed  back  the 
beams  of  the  sinking  orb  of  day.  From  those  many 
buildings  came  puffing  jets  of  smoke — and  the  rush, 
of  the  engine,  like  great  heart-beats,  and  the  clank- 
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ing  noise  of  machineiy,  which  iitta«d  its  voioe  in  its 
iron-labonr-song,  harsh  and  nnoonth  as  ^its  own  hard 
self.  From  every  one  of  the  bnildings  came  these  vari- 
ous noises,  and  they  hit  upon  the  ear  of  a  wanderer  on 
the  Green  with  individual  distinctness,  for  the  distance 
was  not  great  enough  to  cause  them  to  hlend  together, 
hut  only  to  mingle  in  quick  confusion,  and  give  a  strong 
idea  of  bustle  and  earnest  activity. 

These  were  the  cotton  factories  and  other  large  works 
which  give  such  character  and  importance  to  Glasgow. 
From  the  south-west  to  the  north-east  they  spread  them- 
selves, with  the  Clyde  flowing  between,  ready  to  bear 
away  their  productions  to  other  and  far-off  lands.  There 
within  their  brick  walls  the  spirit  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  is  rampant;  there  does  nature  and  man 
labour  together  to  produce  what  is  useful  and  orna- 
mental, that  the  wants  of  the  world  may  be  supplied, 
and  that  thousands,  nay,  millions,  of  its  population  may 
live. 

Encircled  by  these  noisy  factories  was  the  Green  and 
the  river,  the  former  dotted  in  one  direction  .with  trees, 
and  covered  everywhere  by  groups  of  laughing,  romping 
ramblers,  and  the  latter  bearing  on  its  clear  bosom 
pleasure  boats  with  their  happy  occupants,  who  sang  and 
played  on  musical  instruments  as  the  rowers  took  them 
up  and  down  the  stream. 

But  while  the  pleasure-seekers  thus  sported  on  grass 
and  river,  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower,  till  at  length 
he  hovered  close  to  the  house  tops,  and  cast  the  shadow 
of  Nelson's  Monument  feir  down  to  the  east.'  In  pomp  and 
splendour  he  lay,  encircled  by  the  golden  clouds  which 
floated  near  him  in  gorgeous  brightness.  The  noise 
from  the  factories  had,  ere  this,  ceased.  At  six  o'clock 
was  heard  the  ringing  of  many  bells,  and  presently  the 
workers  poured  out,  and  the  beatings  of  the  engines 
were  silenced,  and  the  light  steam  jets  blurted  out  no 
longer  from  the  small  pipes.  The  day's  toil  was  done, 
and  the  released  operatives  walked  out  rejoicing  to  re- 
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fresh  themselves  with-  food  and  rest,  and  so  prepare  for 
the  lahoar  of  the  coming  day. 

One,  only,  of  the  factories  continued  to  send  forth  its 
many  noises.  From  its  tall  chimney  the  smoke  rose 
black  and  dense ;  the  motion  of  its  engine  was  distinctly 
heard  ;  and  the  whirring  sound  of  machinery,  deadened 
by  the  walls  and  the  distance,  travelled  forth  on  the 
gathering  stillness  of  the  evening  air. 

Let  us  turn  in  the  direction  of  this  factory,  for  we  shall 
find  within  it  some  in  whom  we  expect  to  make  the 
reader  interested. 

It  was  built  of  brick,  and,  by  its  fresh,  red  appearance 
seemed  comparatively  new — ^not  more,  perhaps,  than  a 
dozen  years  old.  It  stood  on  one  side  of  a  narrow  street, 
at  the  southern  termination  of  which  was  a  gate  leading 
into  the  Green.  There  was  a  large,  iron  door  opening 
into  a  long  archway,  which  formed  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  factory.  ^  At  the  side  of  this  iron  gate  was  the 
gate-keeper's  lodge,  and,  upon  the  gate,  as  well  as  upon 
the  door  of  the  lodge,  a  brass  plate  was  affixed,  on 
which  appeared,  in  bold  letters,  the  following  : — 

"  Daniel  Dexteb  &  Co." 

Daniel  Dexter  was  no  more  a  commission  agent  then,' 
but  a  large  manufacturer.  We,  in  a  former  part  of  our 
story,  gave  a  hint  that  he  was  ambitious  of  becoming 
such.  The  ambition  he  was  able  to  realise  with  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  he  got  with  Lucy — at  least  with 
that  portion  of  it  which  remained  after  paying  Sail  for 
receiving  the  girl,  and  Messrs  Shuffle  &  Sleek  for  their 
valuable  services  connected  with  the  matter.  With  the 
sum  so  gained  he  erected  the  factory,  and  set  it  agoing. 
He  flourished — he  prospered — success  crowned  his  exer- 
tions-*and  he  was  able  to  sit  in  the  counting-house  and 
rub  his  hands  with  delight  as  he  looked  over  his  ledger 
and  thought  of  the  large  profits  he  was  making.  It  was 
a  busy  time  with  him  now,  and  his  factory  had  to  go 
long  hours,-  in  order  that  his  commissions  might  be 
executed. 
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Daniel  Dexter  bad  very  mach  to  satisfy  Inm ;  stiD, 
like  other  men  even  the  moet  soooessfal,  he  had  a  eanse 
or  eaoaes  of  annoyance,  and  these  prindpaUy  lay  in  eon- 
neetion  with  the  latter  part  of  the  intimation  given  by 
the  brass  plate  before  mentioned.  On  thai  plate'  ap- 
peared **  Eh&niel  Dexter  and  Oo"  Now,  the  copnlatiTe 
eonjonction  and  the  Co.  do  not  always  stand  for  another 
person  or  persons.  They  are  often  qnite  mythical  in 
their  reference ;  bnt  in  this  case  they  were  not ;  they 
were  bona  fide  terms,  and  had  a  real  meaning.  Daniel 
Dexter  had  others  in  company  with  him,  though  no  one 
knew  who  it  was,  and  few  suspected  that  the  company 
had  any  real  existence.  Daniel  knew  better  himself 
however,  and  the  knowledge  prevented  him  from  deriv- 
ing all  the  satisfaction  that  he  otherwise  wonld  have  re- 
oeired  from  his  flowing  prosperity.  It  was,  indeed,  at 
Dexter*s  option  to  leave  ont  the  Co.  ;  bnt  a  firm  had  a 
fine  sound  about  it,  and  be  adopted  it— ^ring  his  acqaint- 
ances  to  understand,  however,  that  it  was  quite  an  osten- 
sible thing.  Ostensible  it  might  be  in  one  sense,  but  not 
in  another.  As  regarded  responsibility,  the  Co.  bad  no 
existence ;  but,  as  regarded  the  very  interesting  matter 
of  profits,  it  certainly  had,  as  Daniel  painfully  knew. 
Plainly,  then,  the  Co.  meant  Messrs  Shuffle  and  Sleek, 
who,  as  our  readers  know,  were  able  to  put  the  screw  upon 
Dexter,  which  they  did  pretty  often — managing,  under 
one  pretence  or  another,  to  bleed  him  somewhat  freely 
— more  freely  than  he  liked ;  but  then  he  was  painfully 
aware  that  be  was  in  their  power,  and  could  not  help 
himself. 

Well,  but  all  this  while  we  are  on  the  outside  of  the 
large  iron  gate  listening  to  the  rushing  sound  of  machi- 
nery within,  quite  bearable  from  where  we  stand,  bnt 
strong  enough  to  show  us  that  it  must  be  terrible  inside, 
where  we  mean  to  go. 

^  Knocking  at  the  gate-keeper's  door  we  are  admitted 
by  an  elderly  man  with  thin  gray  hair.  We  naturally 
don't  look  particularly  at  such  personages,  but,  bent  on 
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getting  into  the  mill,  might  pass  through  the  lodge,  and 
walk  up  the  tunnel- like  archway  without  bestowing 
upon  him  more  than  a  passing  glance.  Ah,  ha  I  we 
must  not  in  this  case  be  in  such  a  hurry.  We  must  not 
pass  an  old  friend  in  this  way.  Ay,  an  old,  and  we 
would  hope  a  favourite,  friend.  Look  narrowly  at  him. 
He  is  altered,  to  be  sure,  for  twelve  years  have  passed 
over  him  since  last  we  saw  him,  and  he  is  now  decidedly 
going  down  the  hill,  yet  the  old  benevolent  face  is  there, 
the  mild,  loving  eye,  the  open  brow,  the  smile  perpetu- 
ally flitting  round  his  mouth.  He  has  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  as  he  walks  before  us  we  see  that  he  limps  a 
little.  It  is  Hugh — he  who  was  Hugh  the  knife-grinder 
once,  but  now  Hugh  the  gate-keeper,  and  a  universal 
favourite  with  the  factory  girls.  He  is  a  favourite  too 
with  the  overseers,  for  they  know  him  to  be  trust- 
worthy and  faithful  in  every  respect.  We  know  that 
too,  and  better  perhaps  than  the  overseers,  or  Daniel 
Dexter,  who  sometimes  condescends  to  notice  him  when 
he  opens  the  door  to  let  him  out  or  in. 

We  leave  the  lodge,  and  passing  up  the  archway, 
lofty  and  not  ill-lighted,  we  reach  a  door  to  the  left,  and 
opening  it  find  ourselves  in  one  of  the  immense  floors  of 
the  mill.  What  a  sight  meets  our  view.  The  monster 
apartment  contains  some  five  hundred  power-looms  all 
going,  each  tended  by  a  young  girl  just  at  or  approach- 
ing the  age  when  lovets  are  in  their  thoughts,  when 
their  eyes  reveal  the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  and  send 
out  soft  killing  glances  from  beneath  silken  eye-lashes. 

There  was  just  such  a  room  in  Dexter's  factory,  and, 
in  the  summer  evening  we  have  tried  to  describe,  it 
afforded  a  spectacle  of  busy  bustle  and  activity.  The 
iron  shuttles  flew  to  and  fro,  carrying  the  fine  threads 
along,  and  weaving  them  into  the  woof,  while  the  web  of 
beautiful  fabric  grew  behind  it  so  close  and  even.  Be- 
hind every  loom  was  a  girl  watching  it  with  quick,  care- 
ful eye,  ready  to  unite  any  broken  thread,  and  to  supply 
it  with  its  proper  food.     There  were  girls  of  all  sorts  in 
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that  large  room,  some  of  them  pretty,  others  more  com- 
monplace, but  all  neatly  dressed  in  clean  shortgowns 
and  skirts  which  left  foot  and  ankle  free.  They  looked 
quite  brisk  and  happy,  though  day  after  day  they  had  to 
keep  watch  by  their  looms  in  the  midst  of  the  deafening 
roar  of  machinery,  while  the  sun  shone  without,  and  the 
flowers  bloomed  in  the  wooda — and  fields  without  the 
city  glistened  fresh  and  green  \mder  the  summer  sky, 
while  all  nature  was  joyous,  gay,  and  free,  while  the 
birds  sang  merrily  in  the  brake,  and  the  streams  mur- 
mured laughingly  over  their  pebble  bed,  and  the  cow- 
slips and  pi'imroses  clustered  on  mossy  bank,  and  the 
bee  and  the  butterfly  flew  from  flower  to  flower,  and 
fragrance  floated  everywhere  on  the  summer  ^ale. 

All  this  these  busy  factory  girls  knew  little  of,  yet 
did  they  not  seem  sad  or  languid.  Some  of  them  were, 
indeed,  pale  and  sickly  ;  but  others  wore  the  rosy  hue  of 
health  on  their  cheeks,  and  had  laughing  lips  and  spark- 
ling  eyes. 

One  in  particular  we  must  notice,  who,  in  a  comer, 
tended  her  loom  very  assiduously.  There,  was  an  air 
about  her  quite  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  others. 
Her  dress  was  similar,  but  on  her  it  looked  neater  and 
chaster.  Very  beautiful  she  was,  with  her  light  auburn 
hair,  braided  smoothly  towards  her  ears,  and  her  blue 
eyes  so  heavenly  in  their  expression.  No  stranger  could 
enter  that  room  and  notice  her,  without  being  struck  by 
her  appearance.  Quietly,  however,  she  pursued  her  task, 
and  did  not  follow  with  her  eyes,  as  many  of  her  neigh- 
bours did,  the  motions  of  the  overseer  as  he  went  ^m 
loom  to  loom. 

The  reason  why  he  was  so  much  looked  after,  possibly 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  frank  address 
and  winning  manners,  whose  appearance  came  some- 
thing near  our  human  ideal  of  manhood.  He  was  finely 
made,  of  smart  and  fair  proportions,  had  one  of  the  most 
open  and  manly  of  countenances,  large  expressive  eyes, 
and  clustering  locks  of  dark,  glossy  hair,  of  that  tempt- 
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ing  kind  which  fbmale  fingers  are  so  fond  of  passing 
through.  No  wonder  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  the 
girls,  for  though  he  was  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the 
owner  of  the  factory,  yet  Henry  Dexter  was  most 
humble,  free,  and  affable,  aQd  laughed  and  chatted  kindly 
to  all  he  came  near. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  from  this  that  he  was 
a  very  dangerous  young  man,  who  would  turn  the  heads 
and  break  the  hearts  of  half  the  girls  in  the  place.  Quite 
a  mistake.  Not  a  girl  there,  except  one^  perhaps,  could 
by  any  possibility  mate  with  Henry,  either  in  mind  or 
taste,  and  they  well  knew  this.  His  familiarity  with 
them  was  of  a  kind  which  never  suggested  thoughts  of 
a  tender  sort.  There  was  a  felt  friendliness  in  it,  but 
those  who  were  in  his  presence  were  conscious  of  a  dis- 
tance which  separated  him  from  them. 

We  have  said  there  was  one  who  might  feel  diifferently 
towards  him.  It  was  the  gentle,  lovely  girl  in  the 
comer,  whose  breast  glowed  with  thoughts  as  high  and 
true  as  his,  whose  heart  beat  with  as  lofty  impulses,  and 
glowed  with  as  generous  aspirations,  who  felt  no  inferi- 
ority beside  him,  except  the  inferiority  of  social  position 
—for  was  not  she  a  poor  factory  g^rl,  and  he  the  son  of 
her  employer,  and  heir  to  all  his  wealth  ?  Yet  this  dif- 
ference of  worldly  position  never  constitutes  a  barrier 
between  hearts.  If  these  are  in  sympathy,  and  mutu- 
ally affected,  such  considerations,  if  not  cast  aside  alto- 
gether are  held  in  abeyance,  and  sent  into  silence,  while 
the  love-draughts  are^  raised  to  the  lips  and  tremulously 
quaffed. 

Henry  Dexter  made  his  wAy  towards  the  comer  where 
the  blue-eyed  girl  sat  at  her  loom.  He  did  not  approach 
her  directly,  or  with  an  obvious  purpose,  but  stopt  here 
and  there  on  his  way,  to  talk  to  the  other  girls  and  exa- 
mine their  work,  or  answer  any  questions  they  might 
put  to  liim. 

At  last  he  stood  by  the  end  of  her  loom,  but  so  much 
occupied  was  she  with  her  work  that  she  did  not  observe 
13  A  2 
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him.    He  stood  silently  watching  her  for  a  few  moments, 
and  his  gaze  was  one  of  intense  admiration. 

'*  What,  too  busy  to  spare  a  word  for  me  ?**  he  at 
length  said  with  a  smile. 

She  slightly  started,  turned  half  round,  and  cast  one 
glance  up  to  him.  On  her  countenance  there  came  a 
smile  likewise. 

He  bent  down  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  web  as  if 
examining  it,  but  this  was  a  make-believe. 

^*  Lucy,'*  he  whispered,  "  this  is  a  beautiful  night,  do 
let  us  have  a  ramble  up  the  river- side.  Will  you  wait 
for  me  at  the  old  elm,  and  I  will  join  you  the  moment 
I  get  the  place  shut  up  T 

A  deep  blush  mantled  on  the  girl's  cheeks,  but  it  was 
the  blush  of  pleasure,  for  a  glad,  sofib  light  shot  from  her 
eyes.     Y^t  she  remained  silent. 

"  Do  grant  my  request,  Lucy  ?"  he  pleaded  in  an 
earnest  tone.  '^  We  shall  have  such  a  delightful  ramble. 
It  will  be  so  delicious  after  this  long,  hot  day  of  work, 
and  I  have  something  very  particular  to  say  to  you.  Pro- 
mise now,  do  you  ?" 

She  cast  another  shy  yet  glad  glance  up  to  him  and 
answered — "  Yes." 

**  Thanks,"  returned  Henry,  with  a  look  far  more 
eloquent  than  words.   And  slowly  he  moved  from  her  side. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  grew  too  dark  for  work,  and  the 
loud,  cheery  tones  of  a  bell  sounding  outside  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  shutting-off  of  the  steam, 
when  all  the  looms  came  to  a  stand,  and  their  tenders 
were  relieved.  How  gladly  they  welcome  the  sudden 
silence,  and  how  quickly  they  began  to  pour  out  from 
the  iron  gate  into  the  narrow  street,  taking  their  various 
directions.    • 

Lucy  was  among  the  last  to  reach  the  gate-keeper's 
lodge,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  Hugh. 

"  Hugh,  tell  mother  not  to  expect  me  home  just  yet," 

she  whispered.     ''  I  am  going  for  a  walk  this  fine  night." 

"  VeTY  weel,  Lucy  dear,"  responded  Hugh,  in  the 
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fondest  of  tones.     *'  A  bit  walk  wuU  dae  ye  guid,  after 
the  close  confinement  o*  this  warm  day.     Bat  hadn't  ye 
better  gang  hame  and  get  yer  supper  first  ?" 
*  "  Oh,  no ;  I'm  not  hungry,"  she  gaily  answered,  and 
tripped  lightly  out  at  the  gate. 

*'  Tak  great  care  o'  yersell,"  he  cried,  looking  after  her. 

She  turned  for  a  moment,  laughed,  and  nodded,  then 
took  her  way,  with  light  step,  towards  the  green. 

Just  then  Henry  came  down  to  the  gate  with  the  keys 
in  his  hand.   '  Hugh  saw  he  was  in  high  spirits. 

"  Now  Hugh,"  he  cried,  "  make  haste  and  shut  up." 

*'  Is  everybody  gane,  Maister  Henry  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  are  all  gone.  See,  I  will  give  you  a  hand 
to  shut  the  great  door  I" 

"  It's  very  guid  o'  you,  Maister  Henry,  to  think  o'  an 
auld  lame  man  like  me,  and  help  him,"  said  Hugh,  who 
was  pleased  by  and  grateful  for  the  assistance  his  young 
master  rendered  him. 

''  Good  I  nonsense  Hugh.  Whom  should  we  help  but 
those  who  are  not  so  strong  as  ourselves  ?" 

"  Ay,  but  raony  ane  in  your  place  wad  think  it  below 
them  to  help  a  man  in  mine,"  remarked  Hugh. 

"  Then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  they  have  got  very 
false  notions  of  themselves,"  returned  Henry;  "high 
notions  they  may  be  called,  but  I  call  them  low  ones." 

While  this  short  conversation  was  going  on,  they  were 
busy  locking  up  the  lodge.  This  done,  they  walked  to- 
gether along  the  street  towards  the  gate  which  led  into 
the  Green. 

"  Dinna  let  me  keep  ye,  Maister  Henry,"  said  Hugh. 
**  I  canna  walk  fast,  and  ye're  maybe  in  a  hurry." 

**  Good  night,  then,"  returned  Henry,  kindly ;  and, 
darting  ofi*,  he  passed  through  the  gate  and  took  a  path 
which  slanted  towards  the  left,  but  in  the  direction  of 
the  bank  of  the  river. 

Hugh  in  passing  into  the  Green,  stood  looking  after 
him  through  the  gathering  twilight.  He  saw  him  ap- 
proach one  of  the  large  trees  which  stood  near  the  side 
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of  the  path,  and  there  he  joined  a  figure,  which  Hugh 
had  little  difficulty  in  imagining  to  be  Lucy.  Then  tibe 
pair  walked  away,  in  close  proximity  over  the  Greex^ 
and  gradually  became  lost  to  sight. 

'^  I  guessed  as  muckle/'  murmured  the  gate-keeper. 
'^  I'm  no  jist  clear  aboot  this  maitter  though  ;  I  h^e  sus- 
pected it  for  some  time,  and  this  nicht*s  meetin'  maks 
me  richt  shure  my  thoucht's  a  true  ane.  Weel  I  canna 
say  that  I  wad  be  vext  to  see  Lucy  Maister  Henry's 
wife.  Quid  and  virtuous  as  she  is,  he  is  weel  deservin' 
o'  her,  and  I  could  wi'  a*  confidence  place  her  life  and 
happiness  in  his  keepin'.  But,  losh  me,  what  wuU  Mrs 
Blair  say  to  it?  J  canna  let  it  gang  ony  farmer  ourwithoot 
acquentin'  her,  for  I  doot  she^l  no  hear  o'  sic  a 
thing  as  Lucy  marryin'  the  son  o'  the  man'  she  clangs 
to  crush.  Puir  chield,  tae  hae  sic'a  bad  faither.  Little 
dis  he  ken  that  Lucy  is  his  ain  cousin,  and  little  dis 
Maister  Dexter  ken  that  the  pair  orphan  he  wranged 
sae  deeply  is  ane  o*  his  ain  factory  lasses.  Wha  kens 
but  this  intimacy  o'  the  young  folks  may  prove  the 
safety  o'  the  auld  sinner,  and  prevent  the  punishment  he 
sae  richly  merits  frae  overtaking  him  ?  But  I  maun  tell 
Mrs  Blair  about  it,  and  that  whenever  I  get  hame." 

Musing  thusy  Hugh  walked  along,  and,  after  leaving 
the  Green,  took  his  way  to  the  Gallowgate,  and  entering 
a  court,  ascended  to  the  house  he  lived  in  long  ago,  when 
he  was  a  knife-grinder. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

RECORDS  AN  INTERESTING  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN 

HUGH  AND  SALL. 

^'' Where  is  Lucy?''  staked  Sail,  as  Hugh  entered 
alone  to  her  sarprise,  for  Lney  was  commonly  home 
some  time  before  the  gate-keeper. 

"  She's  gettin'  a  walk,"  replied  Hugh,  quite  com-  • 
posedly. 

"  A  walk,"  returned  Sail.  "  Is  it  not  late  for  that  ? 
— and,  besides,  she  has  not  got  supper." 

"  Hoots,  it's  no  sae  very  late ;  and,  after  a  lang  day 
spent  in  the  warmest  o'  rooms,  I  thoucht  a  bit  ramble  by 
the  river  side  wudna  be  amiss,  sae  1  made  nae  objec- 
tions.    The  lassie  needs  a  moothfu'  o'  fresh  air.'' 

^'  She  does  indeed,  Hugh ;  only  the  want  of  supper 
may " 

*'  Tuts,  Mrs  Blair,  what  dis  a  lassie  o'  her  age  care 
for  supper  whan  they  have  a  chance  o'  a  fine  dander  at* 
the  gloamin'  ?  " 

As  Hugh  said  this,  he  drew  forward  a  chair  to  one 
side  of  the  table,  which  was  spread  for  supper,  and  sat 
down  thereon,  but  did  not  proceed  to  partake  of  any  of 
the  viands.  Sail  was  with  great  difficulty  moving  about 
the  house.  How  changed  she  was  from  the  time  we 
last  saw  her.  The  intervening  twelve  years  had  touched 
her  with  no  light  hand.  Her  lower  limbs  were  now 
racked  with  pain,  and  some  days  slie  could  not  le^ve  her 
bed  at  all.  But  the  old  fierce  spirit  was  still  there,  as 
the  dark,  quick  eye  showed.  Her  mental  vigour  was 
in  nowise  abated,     ^er  passions  if  restrained,  were  not 
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dead.  She  still  had  many  da^k,  vengeful  thoughts  in 
secret,  and  rejoiced  with  a  fierce,  vindictive  joy,  as  the 
time  drew  on,  when  she  could  safely  for  her  charge 
spring  the  mine  which  she  had  placed  beneath  the  feet 
of  him  whose  ruin  she  had  determined  on. 

"  Sit  ye  doon,  Mrs  Blair,*'  said  Hugh,  who  seemed  to 
sit  rather  restlessly  on  his  seat.  ''  Ye're  no  able  to  gang 
aboot  that  way.  Just  sit  doon,  and  Lucy  will  dae  ony- 
thing  that's  wanted  aboot  the  hoose  whan  she  comes 


m. 


**  But,  Hugh,  I  grudge  to  see  Lucy  working  in  the 
house  after  she  has  had  such  long  hours  in  the  mill." 

*'  Hoots,  Lucy  thinks  naething  o'  that." 

«  I  know  she  does  not,  for  nothing  seems  to  give  her 
greater  delight  than  to  save  me  from  exertion.  But 
when  I  think  of  who  she  is,  and  who  I  am,  my  heart 
deeply  smites  me." 

"  Wha  she  is,  and  wha  ye  are  I "  echoed  Hugh.  "  Are 
ye  no  her  protector  ?  Hae  ye  no  been  her  best  ftreend  ? 
But  for  you,  what  wud  she  hae  been  noo? — either  no 
alive  ava,  or  ane  o'  the  maist  degraded  o'  her  sex.  I  ken 
what  ye  mean.  She  is  weel-bom.  If  she  had  her  ain, 
she  wudna  need  to  work  either  in  a  factory  or  in  a  house. 
But,  Mrs  Blair,  this  time  o'  toil  is  nae  misspent  time  for 
Lucy,  even  though  in  a  year  or  twa  she  may  be  the 
jnistress  o'  wealth." 

"  I  know  that,  Hugh,  and  this  thought  makes  me  feel 
it  the  less ;  but  I  cannot  altogether  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  she  should  not  work  and  slave  as  she  does.  It  is 
only  because  it  is  necessary  for  her  own  safety  that  I  can 
endure  it.  What  a  burden  I  feel  I  have  become  to  you 
both." 

'*  Dinna  speak  that  way,  Mrs  Blair ;  for  ony  sake, 
dinna  speak  that  way,"  said  Hugh,  with -distress  in  his 
countenance.  ''  It's  a  repinin'  against  Providence^ 
sairly  vexin'  to  me,  and  if  Lucy  heard  ye,  Tm  shure  she 
wad  be  fit  to  greet.  Are  we  no  a'  three  very  comfortable 
and  happy  ?" 
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"  We  are,  my  friead,  we  are,"  responded  Sail,  in  a 
tone  of  self-reproach.  "  Forgive  me ;  I  am  ungrateful, 
discontented,  and  selfish." 

"  Selfish  I'*  interrupted  Hugh.  '*  You're  ane  o*  the 
maist  u;»8elfish  bein's  in  God's  yirth." 

Sail  smiled  faintly,  and  shook  her  head. 

They  relapsed  into  silence,  which  was  maintained  for 
many  minutes.     At  length  Hugh  broke  it. 

"  Mrs  Blair,"  he  said  ;  **  dae  ye  mind  ,o'  a  certain 
nicht,  mair  than  thirteen  years  syne,  th&t  we  had  a 
strange  crack  in  this  very  room,  sittin'  just  as  we  are  the 
noo,  wi'  the  table  stannin'  atween  us,  and  the  tea  things 
set  upon  it?"  • 

"  Ah,  how.  can  I  ever  forget  that  night,  Hugh  ?" 
answered  Sail.  "It  was  then  that  all  our  troubles 
began.     That  was  an  unfortunate  night  for  us." 

"  No  a'  thegither,"  Returned  Hugh,  a  mild  light  beam- 
ing in  his  soft  blue  eye.  "If  it  was  the  beginnin'  o* 
mony  misfortunes,  it  led  to  mony  blessin's  tae.  Nae 
doot  it  caused  the  Captain  to  get  on  yer  track,  and  me 
to  get  my  leg  crushed ;  but  then,  if  I  hadna  been  ta'en 
to  the  Tontine  Close,  we  wadna  hae  got  WuUie  to  the 
Comer,  and  been  the  means  o'  emancipating  his  young 
speerit,  that  it  micht  wing  its  flicht  to  glory.  And  if 
WuUie  hadna  been  brocbt  there,  we  wadna  hae  com'd 
acquent  wi'  Maister  Clanworth,  and  his  brither  wadna 
hae  heard  a'  his  lost  bairn,  and  we  wadna  hae  lived  at 
Wellfield.  Sae  ye  see  yon  nicht  is  no  a'  thegither  to  be 
deplored." 

"  Ah,  Hugh,"  sighed  Sail ;  "  I  wish  I  had  your 
happy,  hopeful,  grateful,  and  contented  disposition.  I 
have  been  rash  again ;  I  have  remembered  only  the 
trials  of  our  lot,  and  forgotten  the  more  abundant  bless- 
ings. Well,  well,  I  suppose  this  is  my  nature,  and  V\l 
never  be  anything  else  but  proud,  passioinate,  and  prone 
to  murmur." 

"  Can  it  really  be  that  sae  mony  years  hae  gane  sin^ 
yon  nicht?"  remarked  Hugh.     "I  could  maist  fancy 
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that  I  hae  had  a  lang  frichtful  dream,  and  that  a'  the 
events  are  hat  illusions.  Here  I  sit,  on  the  very  same 
chair,  and  there  are  ye  foment  me,  jnst  the  same  tae  a' 
ootward  appearances  as  ye  was  then — ^yer  hair  just  as 
hlack,  and  yer  face  as  young  like." 

'^  Hugh,  you  are  turning  a  flatterer.'' 

**  No  a  bit,  'Mrs  Blair ;  I'm  speakin'  clean  accordin' 
tae  conscience.  But,  I  say,  dae  ye  mind  what  oor  crack 
was  aboot  that  nicht  after  Lucy  gaed  oot  for  the 
sugar  T 

'*  Yes,  I  recollect  it  well,"  replied  Sail.  "You  showed 
yourself  then  to  be  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  generous 
of  men." 

"  What  wad  ye  think  o'  us  haein'  a  crack  o'  the  same 
kind  the  nicht  ?"  said  Hugh,  smiling  slyly. 

Sail  looked  at  him  half-a-minute  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  not  a  little  astonishment. 

*'  What  can  we  say  on  such  a  subject?*'  she  remarked. 
*'  Thirteen  years  ago  it-  had  to  be  dismissed,  and  time 
has  increased,  not  diminished,  the  causes  of  dismissal." 

"  Ha,  ha  l"  laughed  Hugh.  <<  I  daur  say,  as  far  as  we 
twa  are  concerned,  the  less  we  say  on  sic  a  point  the 
better.  I'm  no  sick  an  auld  fule  as  that  comes  tae,  Mrs 
Blair;  but  if  we  canna  crack  in  the  same  way  aboot 
oorsells,  we  can  aboot  anither.     Dae  ye  tak  me  noo  ?" 

<*  Another  I     WJiat  other  ?"  asked  Sail. 

"  Just  Lucy." 

Sail  started.     ^<  Lucy  t"  she  repeated. 

"  Ay,  Lucy.  We  mauna  forget  that  she's  no  a  wean 
noo,  but  at  an  age  whan  it  is  natural  for  her  tae  hae  a 
sweetheart.  And  as  she's  a  bonnie  lassie  and  a  guid 
lassie,  there's  nae  doot  but  she  may  easily  hae  sweet- 
hearts in  plenty." 

"  For  God*s  sake,  Hugh,  tell  me  if  you  suspect  any- 
thing of  this  nature?"  exclaimed  Sail,  excessively 
alarmed. 

"  Ay  dae  I ;  and  my  suspicions  are  gey  strong,"  an- 
swered Hugh,  most  composedly  and  deliberately. 
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Sail  ooiild  only  sit  and  look  at  him  in  breathless  con-v 
stemation. 

"  Wha  dae  ye  think  she's  walkin'  wi'  ?'*  he  continued. 

^^  I  imagined  it  was  with  some  of  her  companions/' 
she  mechanically  replied. 

**  Some  o'  the  mill  lasses  ?"  said  Hugh. 

"  Yes," 

"  Na,  na ;  her  companion  is  a  tall,  weel-faured  youth, 
twa  or  three  years  aulder  than  hersell." 

^*  And  who  is  he  ?"  asked  Sail  breathlessly. 

Hugh  looked  steadily  at  her,  and  answered — **  Henry 
Dexter  I" 

For  a  minute  Sail  spoke  not,  but  her  countenance 
wrought  changefuUy. 

"  Did  you  know  of  this  before  ?"  she  inquired  at 
length. 

"  1  canna  say  but  I  had  my  suspicions,"  answered 
Hugh ;  ^^  but  till  the  nicht  I  never  saw  onything.  And 
a'  that  I  can  say  noo  is  that  they  are  walkin'  thegither 
aboot  the  Green." 

'^  I — I  have  often  heard  you  say  that  this  youth  was 
amiable,"  she  faltered.  ''  Lucy  herself  has  often  spoken 
highly  of  him."  , 

'^  A  better  young  man  disna  live  in  Glasgow,"  re- 
sponded Hugh  warmly. 

^*  He  has  nothing  of  him  in  him — ^the  father,  I  mean?" 

'*  No  a  grain.  He  is  generous,  manly,  kind,  and  con- 
siderate.    I  wad  stake  my  life  on  his  guidness." 

'^  I  can  depend  on  you,"  said  Sail.  Then,  after  a  long 
pause,  which  Hugh  took  care  not  to  interrupt,  she  re- 
sumed— "  And  you  think  Lucy  loves  him  ?" 

"  Yes." 

**  And  he  honourably  loves  her  in  return  ?" 

^*  I  hinna  the  least  doot  o't." 

Another  pause,  during  which  the  gate-keeper  watched 
the  face  of  his  companion  closely. 

**  I  must  speak  to  Lucy  when  she  returns ;"  said  Sail 
again. 
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"  And  if  ye  find  my  gness  a  true  ane,  what  next  ?" 
inquired  Hugh  with  anxiety ;  for  he  well  knew  Sail's 
hatred  of,  and  designs  against,  the  father  of  the  youth. 

"  They  shall  be  made  happy,"  she  answered,  without 
hesitation.  "  But  they  will  have  to  undergo  a  trial 
which  will  test  the  affection  and  character  of  both, 
edpecially  of  the  young  man.  If  he  braves  the  ordeal, 
he  is  worthy  of  her." 

"  I  canna  say  that  I  can  perceive  your  meanin',  Mrs 
Blair,"  said  Hugh,  who  was  in  truth  unable  to  perceive 
the  drift  of  Sail's  words. 

''  It  was  with  a  peculiar  mixtare  of  bitter  and  joyous 
feeling  that  I  allowed  Lucy  to  go  to  work  in  Dexter's 
factory.  But,  as  you  know,  it  was  her  own  choice,  and 
I  thought  there  was  a  fate  in  it,  and  I  made  no  opposi- 
tion. I  saw  that  it  was  a  way  by  which  ray  revenge 
could  be  made  more  signal  and  complete.  How  strange 
to  think  that  the  child  he  had  destroyed,  and  on  whose 
means  he  was  trafficing,  was  a  worker  in  his  own  fac- 
tory, and  would  one  day  be  brought  forward  to  ruin  him. 
What  a  triumph  for  me ;  what  a  blow  to  him.  I  have 
thought  of  that  triumph,  Hugh,  every  day.  I  have 
anticipated  it  with  a  spirit  of  joy.  I  did  not  see  that 
this  would  ensue — ^for  it  n^ay  deprive  me  of  my  long 
cherished  purpose.  I  could  not  destroy  the  fatlier-in- 
law  of  my  foster  child  even  though  he  did  betray  and 
destroy  me.  I  might  forbid  Lucy  to  hold  further  inter- 
course with  the  young  man,  and  I  know  she  would  obey 
me— for  never  yet  did  she  dispute  my  authority.  But 
I  also  kiiow  that  if  her  heart  is  touched,  it  would  blight 
,  her  whole  life,  and  what  right  have  I  to  rob  her  of 
happiness  in  order  that  ray  own  wrongs  may  be  re- 
venged ?  No ;  for  Lucy's  sake,  I  will  risk  the  loss  of 
my  hopes  in  Dexter.  But,  mark  me,  Hugh  I  The 
secret  of  her  birth  must  still  be  kept.  It  must  never  be 
suspected  that  she  is  other  than  a  factory  girl.  Henry 
must  not  know  it.  Lucy  must  not  know  it  herself. 
'When  the  youth  goes  to  ask  his  Other's  consent  to 
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marry,  he  will  tell  bim  that  the  object  of  bis  choice  is  one 
of  his  own  workers.  I  know  what  the  result  will  be. 
With  rage  and  scorn  he  will  refuse  bis  consent,  and  com- 
mand Henry  to  think  of  Lucy  no  more.  That  will  be  a 
test  for  his  love.  If  he  forsakes  her  at  the  bidding  of 
his  father,  he  deserves  her  not ;  if  he  braves  his  father's 
wrath,  and  rather  chooses  poverty  with  her,  he  is  a  noble 
youth,  and  I  will  joyfully  see  her  united  to  him.  They 
will  marry.  Then  will  I  find  a  way  to  humble  that 
wicked  man.'' 

"  Capital,  Mrs  Blair.  I  see  yer  drift  noo,**  cried 
Hugh,  admiringly.  "  Hech,  but  rm  gled ;  for,  to  tell 
ye  the  truth,  whan  I  saw  boo  things  were  gaun  wi'  the 
yoimg  folks,  I  was  feared  to  mention  it  tae  ye.  But 
their  fresh,  warm  hearts  wull  no  be  blighted ;  let  them 
lo'e  each  ither,  and  marry  and  be  happy.  They  deserve 
it  baith." 

"  I  must  see  this  young  man,"  said  Sail,  a  shade  com- 
ing for  a  moment  over  her  face.  ^'  I  must  see  him,  and 
send  him  at  once  to  ask  his  father's  consent." 

"  Wha  kens  but  he'll  come  up  wi'  her  the  nicht  ?" 
suggested  Hugh.  *'  It's  neither  in  his  natur'  nor  hers  to 
hide  the  thing  frae  us.  Better  keep  the  tea-pat  by  the 
side  o'  the  fire,  and  hae  anither  cup  ready  to  set  doon." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  between  Sail 
and  Hugh,  another,  not  less  interesting,  was  being  held 
by  th€  young  folks  who  were  its  subject,  as  they  rambled 
in  the  gloaming  by  the  bank  of  the  murmuring  Clyde. 
We  shall  now  join  them  and  listen  to  the  tender  words 
that  are  spoken. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OONPBSSIONS  OF  LOVE. 

When  Henry  Dexter  left  Hugh,  he  proceeded  with 
quick  step  and  heating  heart  towards  a  large  tree  which 
stood  near  one  of  the  footpaths  which  led  across  the  Green 
to  the  river  side.  Twilight  had  now  deepened,  and  the 
ohjects,  though  they  had  not  became  indistinguishable, 
could  not  be  individually  recognised.  The  breathing 
earth  lay,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  fierce  heat  of  the  day, 
and  lapped  itself  in  the  grateful  shade  that  had  followed 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  Everything  seemed  to  be  enjoy- 
ing a  sense  of  relief.  The  grass,  so  dry  under  the  sun's 
rays,  was  now  dewy,  and.  seemed  of  a  darker,  richer 
colour.  The  sky  had  lost  its  burning  brightness,  and 
no  longer  repelled  an  upward  glance.  In  its  soft,  blue 
depths  the  stars  were  appearing;  gemming  the  vast 
canopy  with  sparkling  radiance.  On  the  eiffth  around 
there  lay  a  hush,  and  the  hush  was  at  times  broken  by 
a  murmur  of  gladness,  and  happy  voices  were  continually 
heard,  not  breaking  out  in  boisterous  noise,  but  coming 
in  subdued  yet  cheerful  tones  over  the  Greeui  as  the 
rambling  groups  moved  hither  and  thither. 

Henry  looked  neither  at  the  sky  above  nor  the  earth 
around,  for  his  eye  was  fixed  on  one  particular  spot 
He  looked  where  the  dark  trunk  of  the  tree  rose  up  from 
the  plain,  and  close  to  it  he  saw  a  fluttering  form.  He 
saw  it  and  bounded  on,  for  his  heart  told  him  it  was  the 
form  of  her  he  loved.     , 

He  approached — she  came  a  few  steps  forward  to 
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meet  hiTn^^he  stretched  out  his  arm  as  if  he  would  have 
passed  it  round  her,  hut  restrained  himself  as  if  by  a 
sudden  recollection,  and,  instead,  took  her  hand  and 
warmly  pressed  it.  He  looked  narrowly  into  her  face— 
there  was  a  irank,  confiding  glance  there — a  glance  of 
tendejT  delight  shot  from  his  eye  when  he  heheld  it. 

''  Many  thanks,  Lucy,  for  waiting  for  me,"  he  whis- 
pered, as  he  passed  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  gently 
led  her  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

Lucy  could  not  help  her  hand  from  tremhling  a  little. 
They  had  often  walked  together  thus,  and  she  never 
experienced  the  same  tremulousness,  hnt  her  maidenly 
instinct  told  her  that  something  particular  was  to  he  said 
during  the  walk.  The  way  to  which  he  had  asked  her, 
the  unusually  tender  earnestness  he  had  displayed,  the 
significant  glance  of  his  eye,  which  he  was  not  conscious 
of,  hut  which  she  did  not  fail  to  catch,  and  now  his  im- 
passioned and  hastily-restrained  gesture  when  he  reached 
her,  all  conveyed  to  her  sensitive  heart  intimations  of  a 
sweet)  thrilling  revelation  ahout  to  he  made. 

And  now  that  they  were  alone,  with  the  summer  twi- 
light shrouding  them,  and  the  deep  silence  surrounding 
them,  she  felt  a  flutter  and  an  agitation,  which,  thoagh 
not  positively  painful,  she  yet  wished  would  leave  her. 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  though  hoth  were  thinking 
as  fast  as  they  could  all  the  time.  Of  late  these  walk« 
had  heen  all  characterised  by  silence.  When  first  they 
took  rambles  together,  the  stream  of  conversation  flowed 
full  and  strong,  and  it  was  thus  they  came  to  know  how 
warm  and  richly  stored  were  each  other's  hearts  and 
minds.  They  well  recollected  the  first  walk  they  had 
together.  It  was  partly  accidental,  though  Henry  had 
for  some  time  wished  for  such  an  opportunity.  A  good 
while  previous  to  that  his  attention  had  been  drawn 
toward^  her  in  the  floor  of  which  he  was  overseer.  She 
looked  so  different  from,  and  superior  to,  the  girls  in  the 
place.  She  had  a  beauty,  grace,  and  refinement  which 
all  the  others  lacked  ;  and,  when  he  heard  her  speak,  the 
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Toioe  WM  80  rich  and  masical,  and  her  language  so  pure 
and  well-chosen;  that  he  was  charmed,  and  became 
drawn  irresistibly  towards  her.  He  did  not  seek  to  un- 
derstand the  feeling  that  fiUed  his  lx>8om  in  relation  to 
Lncj,  or  to  analyse  the  sensation  experienced  in  her 
presence.  He  was  consdous  only  of  a  new  glow  at  his 
heart,  and  a  desire  prompting  him  to  be  near  her. 

The  opportonity  for  a  walk  presented  itself^  and  was 
embraced.  Doubtless  Lucy  had  been  in  torn  fiivour- 
ably  impressed  by  Henry's  manner  and  appearance,  that 
she  consented  to  accompany  him.  That  first  walk  in- 
creased the  admiration  of  each  for  the  other.  Without 
art,,  without  intention,  they  displayed  their  inner  natures 
— ^their  tastes,  sentiments,  sympathies,  and  aspirations 
— and  found  that  they  fully  harmonised.  What  more 
natural,  than  that  they  should  continue  an  acquaintance 
so  pleasantly  begun  ?  and  what  more  natural,  than  that 
the  acquaintance  should  grow  into  intimacy,  the  inti- 
macy into  friendship,  the  friendship  into  love?  Two 
hearts  such  as  theirs,  brought  so  closely  together,  could 
not  possibly  help  loosing  themselves — the  one  to  the 
other — and  they  did  most  thoroughly;  and,  what  is 
more,  they  came  by  and  by  to  be  conscious  of  it,  and, 
when  this  consciousness  was  reached,  they  grew  silent 
in  their  walks,  and  would  wander  an  hour  together 
without  speaking  more  than  a  dozen  words. 

Do  not  suppose,  oh,  reader !  that  love  was  not  feeding 
itself  during  these  silent  periods.  Language  is  not  the 
most  eloquent  expression  of  affection.  Sometimes — ^in- 
deed, most  frequently — silence  is  the  best  declaration  of  It. 
The  truest,  deepest  love  is  never  talkative. 

Still,  a  declaration  by  language  is  necessary  to  free- 
dom, and  both  Henry  and  Lucy  felt  a  something  be- 
tween them  cramping  and  restraining  them.  To-night, 
the  former  hali  resolved  to  make  his  honest,  manly  con- 
fession, and  hear  her  words  in  reply. 

They  reached  the  river  sidid,  and  stood  looking  down 
upon  the  star-spangled  sky  which  was  revealed  in  its 
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depths.  They  were  looking,  hut  they  saw  not  the  in- 
verted canopy  nor  the  stars  that  studded  it.  Lucy's 
heart  heat  very  fast,  and  she  was  striving  all  her  might 
to  keep  down  the  heavings  of  her  bosom.  Henry's  own 
spirit  was  strongly  moved,  for  a  very  world  of  tender- 
ness was  panting  for  utterance. 

*'  How  still  and  cal^l  and  serene/'  he  remarked, 
looking  slowly  round  and  above. 

"Very,"  responded  Lucy.  "To  us  the  hush  of 
twilight  is  doubly  deep  and  welcome  after  the  noise  of 
the  looms.    How  I  do  love  an  hour  and  scene  like  this." 

"  Yes ;  this  wide,  grassy  plain,  with  the  river  gliding 
near,  is  a  blessed  boon  to  the  toiling  thousands  of  our 
city.  But  methinks  you  would  enjoy  more  sweetly  a 
more  rural  spot,  either  above  or  below,  where  the  dark, 
leafy  woods  fringe  the  banks,  and  wild  flowers  carpet 
the  earth.  Qhl  the  twilight  hour  in  such  a  place  as 
that,  far  from  the  lights  of  the  town,  and  the  sound  of 
slumbering  commerce,  is  refreshing  to  the  spirit  that 
loves  nature,  as  yours  does — as  mine  does.  Would  that 
you  could  enjoy  such  a  treat." 

"  I  have  enjoyed  it,"  returned  Lucy,  with  a  sigh — for 
the  woods  ana  fields,  the  dales  and  glades  of  Wellfield 
came  to  her  recollection,  with  the  memory  of  her  happi- 
est days. 

"What I  you  know  something  of  the  country?"  he 
said,  in  pleased  surprise.     "  You  have  been  in  it  ?" 

"  I  hare— -long  ago,  and  in  happier  circumstances." 

She  checked  herself.  She  had  never  suffered  a  mur- 
mur at  her  changed  lot  to  escape  her,  and  she  would  not  now. 

They  rambled  on,  silent  again.  A  seat  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  path,  close  to  the  river,  Henry  led  her  to  it, 
and  they  sat  down.  Again  was  the  arm  stretched  but 
to'  encircle  her,  and  this  time  it  was  not  recalled.  He 
passed  it  gently  round  her,  ventured  gently  to  draw  her 
to  his  side,  and  gently  to  press  her  form. 

She  did  not  resist  him,  but  sat  looking  steadfastly  into 
the  river. 
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<'  Lacy,"  he  whispered,  bending  his  eyes  and  counten- 
ance towards  her. 

**  Mr  Dexter,''  she  said,  by  way  of  response. 

^'  Oh,  no,  no,  not  Mr  Dexter.  Call  me  Henry — will 
you  not  ?" 

^*  Well,  Henry  then,  if  you  will  have  it  so,"  she  re- 
plied, loddng  up  at  him  for  a  moment 

'<  What  pleasant  walks  we  have  had  together,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"  Very,"  she  answered^  in  a  cordial  tone. 

^'  And  have  yon  learned  anything  by  them  ?*'  he  ten- 
derly inquired. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  rejoined.  **  I  have  learned  much,  very 
much.  You  have  taught  me  a  great  deal  that  I  did  not 
know,  or  but  half  knew  before." 

''That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  he  hastily  rejoined. 
''  Has  your  heart  learned  nothing  ?  Mine  has.  Shall 
I  tell  you  what  ?" 

She  did  not  say  yes,  but  he  so  interpreted  her  atti- 
tude. 

''  I  have  learned  that  I  love  you,"  he  whispered,  and 
drew  her  closer  to  him  as  he  spoke.  ''  Are  you  dis- 
pleased at  me  for  saying  this  ?  You  ai^  silent  and  so 
you  should,  for  I  have  not  said  all  I  ought.  Lucy,  I 
love  you,  deeply,  devotedly  love  you.  Do  you  love  me 
in  return  ?     Will  you  be  'mine — my  wife  ?" 

Lucy's  bosom  would  be  restrained  no  longer.  She 
sobbed  once  or  twice,  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Lucy,  dearest  Lucy,  why  is  this  ?"  he  asked.  "  Have 
I  offended  you,  grieved  you?     Oh,  I  meant  not  to  do 


so." 


''  Henry,  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  she  whispered. 
"  Offended  I  am  not.  Why  should  I,  when  you  tell  me 
you  love  me.  But  Henry,  I  fear  to  give  a  responsive 
utterance.  I  guessed  what  you  have  now  told  me, 
and  knew  likewise  that  you  were  not  indifferent  to  me ; 
but  while  I  perceived  and  felt  these  things,  I  was  con- 
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8C10US  that  we  ought  not  to  cherish  our  attachment.  I 
would  have  avoided  this  declaration  by  assuming  a  cold- 
ness towards  you,  'and  withdrawing  from  your  society, 
but  oh,  I  feared  you  would  not  understand  me,  and  think 
me  fickle  and  unkind,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  your 
good  opinion.  But  now  that  you  have  spoken,  I  am  free 
to  speak  also.  You  ask  me  if  I  love  you  in  return.  I 
will  be  frank  at  the  risk  of  seeming  immodest,  and  say 
yes.  You  ask  me  also  if  I  will  be  vour  wife^  That 
Henrv,  I  fear  I  can  never  be," 

"  Oh  do  not  say  so.  You  have  owned  that  you  love 
me.  Is  not  that  enough  ?  What  then  can  prevent  our 
union  r 

"  You  forget  that  there  is  a  great  barrier  between  us," 
she  gently  murmured. 

"  A  barrier  ?'*  he  repeated,  in  dismay.  "  Where, 
what  ?" 

"  I  am  but  a  factory  girl,"  she  resumed,  "  and  you  are 
my  master's  son  and  heir." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?"  he  quickly  asked. 

"  Alas  1  is  it  not  enough  ?" 

'^  Enough  I  It  is  nothing.  What  signifies  such 
matters  when  our  hearts  are  equal,  and  when  we  are 
fitted  to  make  each  other  happy  ?" 

"Ah,  Henry,  the  world  thinks  very  difierently  of  these 
things." 

•*  But  why  should  we  heed  the  world  ?  Are  we  not 
all  the, world  to  each  other?" 

She  shook  her  head.'  "  Your  father,"  she  murmured, 
"  he  will  never  consent." 

"  Do  not  think  so  hardly  of  him,"  said  Henry,  hope- 
fully. "  When  he  knows  that  you,  and  you  alone,  are 
able  to  make  me  happy,  he  will  never  refuse  to  bless  our 
union.  If  you  are  not  now  my  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  you  are  in  a  higher  and  truer  sense.  Your  mind 
is  as  well  cultivated,  your  heart  is  as  loving  and  warm, 
as  any  that  beats  in  woman's  bosom." 

"  You  are  generous  and  kind,  Henry.      Your  father 

b2 
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will  not  see  with  jonr  eyes.  I  well  know  ne  will  not 
consent.  Do  not  then  incur  his  anger  by  making  the 
proposaL  Let  as  bid  farewell  to  the  short  dream,  and 
for  both  our  sakes  we  most  meet  no  more." 

"  Lucy,"  said  Henry,  seriously  and  impreasively, 
<<  have  you  no  other  reason  for  asking  this  ?  Do  you  not 
love  me  sufficiently  to  be  my  wife,  or  do  you  fear  that  I 
could  not  make  yon  happy  ?" 

**  Oh,  Henry,"  she  exclaimed,  with  earnest  firankness, 
''  Do  not  cherish  such  a  thought  as  that.  I  hesitate  not 
to  say,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  say,  that  my  heart  Ls  yours, 
and  in  other  circumstances  I  would  joyfully  be  your  wife, 
but  the  rules  of  social  life  forbid  it. 

*'  Why  should  we  be  the  slaves  of  such  tyranny  ?'' 
retumea  Henry.  **  No,  Lucy.  You  have  avowed  it 
You  have  said  that  you  love  me.  You  are  mine^  there- 
fore, by  laws  far  higher  and  more  sacred  than  those  of 
social  iife,  and  no  one  shall  come  between  us  to  separate 
us.  God  hath  joined  us — joined  us  by  the  holiest  ties  of 
heart  and  mind.  And  shall  man  dare  attempt  to  pre- 
vent our  union  ;  or,  if  daring,  shall  we  weakly  yield  ? 
Never,  dearest,  never.  We  are  imited  now — closely^ 
inseparably  united." 

And  ns  he  spoke,  he  folded  her  closely  to  his  heart, 
and  fervently  kissed  her  lips. 

Sweet,  rapturous,  it  was  to  both,  this  first  kiss  of  love, 
and  to  Lucy  his  words  of  high  manly  devotion  were 
delicious  as  the  softest  music.  Possessed  of  such  a  noble 
heart,  she  felt  as  if  she  could  brave  all  the  world,  and 
for  the  moment  gave  herself  up  to  the  ecstacy  of  love's 
dalliance. 

She  lay  with  her  head  pillowed  lovingly  on  his  breast. 
Their  hearts  beat  against  each  other,  their  breaths  mingle 
together.  And  thus  they  sat  in  sacred  soul-communion, 
as  pure  a  spectacle  as  the  angel-eyes  looked  upon 
through  that  summer  twilight.  Far  off  on  either  side 
were  the  lights  of  the  city,  high  above  them  were  the 
clearer  lights  of  heaven,  the  gentle  breeze  of  evening 
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floated  down  the  Clyde,  bearing  on  its  bosom  some 
fragrance  from  the  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  waters 
of  the  river  mnrmured  low  as  they  moved  languidly  by. 

The  minutes  passed  fast  away,  much  faster  than  the 
lovers  had  any  idea  of.  At  length,  Lucy  hastily  raised 
her  head. 

"  Henry,  I  fear  this  is  wrong,"  she  said.  "  If  we 
have  to  part  after  all,  as  it  is  possible  we  may,  we  are 
only  making  the  separation  more  bitter  and  hard  to  en- 
dure." 

"Part,  dearest  I  We  shall  not  part.  No  one  shall 
part  us.     Let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  now  ?" 

Lucy  hesitated.' 

"  It  is  not  for  my  sake,*'  she  murmured,  "  but  for 
yours." 

"  Noble,  generous  girl  I"  he  cried,  **  were  I  indeed 
called  upon  to  make  every  worldly  sacrifice ;  little  would 
that  be  to  the  sacrifice  of  giving  you  up.  Trust  me, 
Lucy.  I  will  stand  by  you  whatever  may  betide ;  and 
if  liiy  father  should  be  cruel  enough  to  cast  me  off,  be- 
cause I  cling  to  thee — let  him.  I  have  strong  hands 
and  a  strong  heart,  and  could  make  my  way  in  the 
world  without  him.  With  you  by  my  side  I  could 
brave  every  blast  of  adversity,  and  the  humblest  home 
would  be  a  palace  for  our  hearts,  for  these  would  be 
lighted  up  by  love.  Come,  Lucy,  let  us  pledge  our- 
selves to  each  other,  here,  under  the  calm  night  stars  ?" 

**  Henry,"  rejoined  th©  fair  girl,  "  my  heart  is  ready 
— Oh,  how  ready  to  respond  to  your  request ;  but  I 
fear  to  do  it  at  this  moment,  lest  I  do  wrong.  Let  me 
consult  my  mother  ?  She,  I  am  sure,  will  counsel  me 
aright.  To-night  I  will  confide  all  to  her,  and  to-mor- 
row   " 

"  Lucy,  I  cannot  wait  till  to-morrow,"  broke  in  Henry. 
''  Suspense  m  such  a  matter  to  a  heart  that  truly  loves 
is  unbearable.  I  will  accompany  you  home  to-night  and 
plead  my  own  cause  with  your  mother.  Come,  dearest, 
1(  t  us  g:o.     You  do  not  obiect  to  this  ?" 
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"  0  no,"  replied  Lucy ;  "  I  am  glad  you  have  pro- 
posed it.  I  will  be  guided  entirely  by  my  mother's 
advice." 

He  kissed  her  again,  and,  rising,  they  left  the  spot, 
taking  the  nearest  path  to  the  Gallowgate.  There  wa9 
joy  now  and  sunshine  in  both  their  hearts,  for  the  assur- 
ance had  been  given  and  received  that  they  loved  each 
other.  This  was  a  precious  knowledge,  whatever  might 
be  the  issue. 

They  entered  the  room  in  which  Sail  and  Hugh  still 
sat.  Lucy  blushed  not  a  little  as  they  turned  and  looked 
at  herself  and  her  companion.  Henry  wore  an  air  of 
frank,  manly  confidence. 

•*  Maister  Henry,"  cried  Hugh,  with  great  cordiality. 

"  I  have  made  bold  to  intrude  upon  you,  Hugh,"  said 
the  young  man  ;  "  but  Lucy  and  I  have  just  had  a  walk, 
and  she  has  permitted  me  to  come  in  with  her." 

"  Shurely,  sir,  shurely.  Mrs  Blair,  this  is  young 
Maister  Dexter." 

Sail  had  been  looking  keenly  and  fixedly  at  Henry 
from  the  moment  he  entered.  She  who  had  known  his 
father  so  well  could  detect  a  resemblance,  but  she  saw^ 
with  satisfaction  that  hef  bore  a  greater  likeness  to  his 
mother's  family. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand.  *'  I  have  often  heard  Hugh  and  Lucy  speak  of 
you;  and  always  in  a  way  highly  favourable." 

'^  I  am  glad  such  a  favourable  report  has  reached 
you,"  he  rejoined.  **  You  will  on  this  account  be  the 
more  ready  to  listen  to  my  request.  Lucy,  may  I  prof- 
fer it  T 

"  Guid  nicht  wi'  ye  a*.  I'll  gang  ben  to  my  ain  room," 
said  Hugh,  with  native  delicacy. 

"  No,  no,  Hugh,  do  not  go,"  cried  Lucy.  "  We  have 
no  secrets  from  you." 

"  That's  right,  Lucy,"  said  Sail  approvingly. 

Hugh  patted  Lucy's  burning  cheek  and  sat  down. 
Lucy  ran  to  SalPs  side,  nestled  close  beside  her,  and 
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'whispeiingy  ''  Mother,  dear  mother/'  buried  her  face  in 
her  lap. 

*'  I  will  be  blunt  and  open,  Mrs  filair/'  said  Henry. 
**  I  love  your  daughter ;  have  long  loved  her,  though  I 
had  not  the  courage  till  tp-night  to  confess  it.  Having 
now  declared  it,  I  have  received  the  joyful  assurance 
that  my  affection  is  returned,  and  I  have  asked  her  to 
pledge  herself  to  be  mine.  She  will  not  do  so  without 
your  consent,  and  I  have  now  come  to  ask  it.  You  say 
you  have  frequently  heard  of  me,  you  will  therefore  have 
an  idea  if  I  am  one  in  whose  keeping  you  are  willing  to 
place  your  daughter's  happiness  ?" 

**  Lucy,  do  you  indeed  love  this  youth  ?''  said  Sail, 
bending  down  towards  the  girl's  countenance.  '*  Tell  me 
truly,  dear.  Remember  it  is  no  trifling  matter.  Is  he 
your  true  and  only  choice  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  whispered  Lucy,  "but  I  know  it  is  a 
vain  project.  Our— our  different  positions  must  prevent 
it.     I  told  Henry  this,  but  he  would  not  give  heed." 

"  She  says  truly,  young  man.  Lucy  is  only  a  factory 
girl,  you  are  the  son  of  her  employer :  your  father  will 
never  consent." 

"  Do  not  judge  him  so  hastily.  You  do  not  know  my 
father,*'  said  Henry. 

A  bitter  smile  rose  on  Sail's  countenance,  and  she  was 
about  to  say  something,  but  restrained  herself.  "  It  is 
natural  that  a  father  should  wish  to  see  his  son  marry 
one  of  his  own  station,"  she  remarked. 

"  A  true  father  will  have  a  greater  respect  to  his  son's 
happiness  than  to  paltry  considerations  of  social  position." 

"  Many  fathers  pursue  a  different  course,"  remarked 
Sail. 

"  And  in  so  doing  they  act  no  parental  part,"  rejoined 
Henry.  "  If  the  object  of  choice  is  a  worthy  one,  and 
if  the  son  deals  fairly  with  the  father  in  telling  him  on 
whom  his  heart  was  fixed,  the  father  has  no  right  to  re- 
fuse his  sanction.  If  he  does,  the  son  is  justified  in  dis- 
obeying him.  If  my  father,  therefore, should  be  so  unjust 
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as  refuse  to  consent  to  my  marriage  with  Lucy,  I  will 
follow  this  course.  I  am  young  and  strong,  I  can  leave 
him  and  carve  out  my  own  path,  having  a  true  heart  and 
good  conscience  to  support  me." 

"  Bravo  I  Maister  Henry.  That's  manfully  spoken/' 
cried  Hugh. 

Sail's  face  also  lighted  up  with  satisfaction.  ^  It  is  a 
brave,  independent  resolution/^  she  said,  *'and  I  like 
you  for  it.  I  am  quite  sure  Lucy's  happiness  will  be 
safe  in  your  keeping,  and  I  freely  give  her  to  you." 

*«  Oh  !  bless  you,  MrS  Blair " 

"  Stop,"  interrupted  Sail.  "  You  must  immediately 
acquaint  your  father  with  the  matter,  and  ask  his  con- 
sent. Should  it  be  refused,  I  do  not  say  that  I  will 
withdraw  mine,  for  I  think  with  you  that  he  has  no 
right  to  refuse  arbitrarily  ;  but  it  is  just  that  he  should 
be  at  once  spgken  to,  and  you  can  be  guided  by  conse- 
quences." 

"  I  will  see  him  this  very  night,"  cried  Henry,  start- 
ing up.  **  I  will  tell  him  all,  and  cannot  think  ihat  he 
will  deny  me  his  consent." 

Sail  only  smiled,  and  looked  significantly  to  Hugh. 

Henry  shook  hands,  with  them  and  took  his  leave. 
Lucy  accompanied  him  to  the  door.  On  the  landing 
place  outside,  in  silent  whisperings,  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  each  other. 

Though  whispered  soft  and  low  on  earth,  the  vow  was 
heard  in  heaven,  and  recorded  there. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIII. 

MB  SLEEK  MABJBS  AN  IMPORTANT  PROPOSITION  TO  MB  DEX- 
TBB,  WHICH  THE  LATTEB  AT  PIBST  BBJECTS,  BUT  ULTI- 
MATELY AGBEES  TO. 

On  the  same  suiDmer  evening  when  Henry  and  Lucy 
were  opening  their  loving  hearts  to  each  other  by  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  another  conversation  was  taking 
place,  which  we  require  to  record,  as  it  bears  intimately 
on  the  interests  of  the  lovers. 

It  was  held  in  a  large  and  splendidly  furnished  room 
in  a  handsome  house  in  Blythswood  Square.  The  cur- 
tains were  drawn,  the  gas  was  lighted,  and  immediately 
beneath  the  chandelier  at  opposite  sides  of  a  table  sat 
two  men,  old  acquaintances  of  ours,  each  with  a  glass 
before  him,  while  black  bottles  with  long  necks  stobd 
upon  the  table  between  them. 

A  considerable  change  has  passed  on  one  of  these  men 
since  last  we  saw  him,  for  Daniel  Dexter  has  now  be- 
come a  portly,  bland,  prosperous  Glasgow  merchant. 
Of  cx)ur8e  the  sloping  brow  and  keen  eyes  are  still  there, 
but  the  face  has  got  rounder  and  redder,  the  cheeks  are 
fuller,  and  there  is  something  beneath  very  like  a  double 
chin.  He  has,  in  short,  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  sharp- 
ness of  feature  and  expression  which  characterised  him 
when  first  we  made  his  acquaintance.  He  had  thriven 
amazingly  in  his^  crimes.  To  look  at  his  stout,  almost 
ioUy  figure,  no  one  would  have  suspected  that  his  pros- 
perity had  fraud  and  guilt  for  its  foundation.  His  con- 
science 'bore  its  awful  burden  with  easy  indifference. 
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To  reach  that  envied  worldly  positian  he  now  occapied, 
he'  had  to  defraud  an  orphan  child,  and  instigate  the 
mnrder  of  that  child,  and  the  woman  who  became  its 
protector.  That  donble  murder  he  firmly  believed  had 
been  executed,  yet  the  knowledge  which  for  years  he 
had  carried  in  his  breast  had  troubled  him  little.  Neither 
remorsei  nor  regret  had  weighed  upon  him,  but  the  career 
of  prosperity  to  which  the  crime  had  introduced  him 
pushed  aside  all  such  troublesome  reflections.  Con- 
science slept  a  long,  unbroken  sleep  of  apathy. 

His  companion  was  Mr  Sleek,  on  whom  twelve  years 
seemed  to  have  made  no  change  whatever.  He  was  the 
same  little,  prim,  starched  and  ironed-looking  man  we 
formerly  described.  No  article  of  dress,  not  even  a  hair, 
seemed  to  have  been  altered,  the  face  was  just  as  small, 
calm,  and  placid,  the  eyes  as  diminutive  and  glittering, 
the  features  as  sharp,  ike  frilled  shirt  as  spotless,  and 
the  black  dress  as  glossy. 

The  lawyer  had  called  up  after  business  hours  to  have 
a  particular  conversation  with  Mr  Dexter,  and  the  latter 
was  in  particularly  high  spirits,  for  orders  were  pouring 
in  very  fast  upon  him. 

'*  Yes,  it  rather  is  a  success  this  factory  of  mine,"  he 
said,  rubbing  his  hands  together  with  an  air  of  great 
satisfaction,  and  making  the  remark  in  answer  to  one 
which  Mr  Sleek  had  just  given  utterance  to.  '^  It  was 
long  a  dream  I  had,**  he  continued,  "  and  the  dream  has 
been  more  than  realised." 

"  My  Dear  Mr  Dexter,"  returned  the  wily  lawyer, 
*'  nothing  has  afforded  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  ob- 
serve your  prosperity." 

'^  Ah,  Sleek,  you  dog,  and  to  participate  in  it,"  ob* 
served  Dexter,  with  a  smile,  a  nod,  and  a  wink. 

<^  Possibly  that  may  have  increased  my  satisfaction," 
rejoined  Sleek.  *'  But,  apart  altogether  from  personal 
considerations,  your  success  has  gratified  me  exceed- 
ingly. There  is  nothing  so  interesting  to  me  as  to  see 
talent  and  enterprise  realising  itself.     Now, 'withovt 
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flattering,  Mr  Dexter,  I  must  say  your  talent  is  very 
marked.  You  are  the  kind  of  man  who  ought  to  thrive, 
for  you  have  intellect  to  plan,  and  pluck  to  execute. 
But,  as  you  hare  just  hinted  at  a  certain  identity  of 
interests  between  us,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  pro- 
pose something  by  which  the  identity  may  be  made 
more  complete." 

**  Eh  I .  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Dexter. 

^'  My  dear  sir,  I  have  for  some  time  been  considering 
that  our  mutual  usefulness  to  each  other  might  be  in- 
creased— that,  in  short,  our  fortunes  might  be  joined, 
and  the  connection,  hitherto  so  beneficial,  drawn  cloi^er 
and  perpetuated/' 

*'  Really,  Sleek,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Dexter,  quite  puzzled,  and  by  no  means  relishing  the 
idea  of  a  closer  connection  of  any  kind- 

"  You  know,  Mr  Dexter,  I  have  never  been  married  ?" 
added  the  lawyer,  coming  to  his  point, 

"  I  don't  know  that.  Sleek.  I  had  no  ocoasion  to  know, 
and  never  thought  of  inquiring ;  but,  of  course,  when  you 
say  so,  it  must  be  true." 

"  Quite  true,  Mr  Dexter,  I  am  a  bachelor,  sir.  I  have 
avoided  the  cares  of  matrimony." 

"  And  missed  its  comforts,  likewise,"  observed  Dexter, 
vainly  trying  to  perceive  Sleek's  drift, 

^'  Ab,  I  confess  that ;  though  it  is  only  of  late  that 
such  a  confession  would  have  been  made  by  me.  Like 
yourself,  Mr  Dexter,  I  have  succeeded  tolerably  well  in 
the  world." 

^'  I  should  think  so,"  remarked  Dexter. 

"  Yes ;  and,  between  vou  and  me,  I  am  worth  a  good 
deal.  But  then,  I  have  no  one  to  leave  it  to — no  child 
of  my  own,  I  mean." 

"  True.  You  have  been  foolish.  Sleek — very  foolish. 
You  ought  to  have  married,  and  had  a  son  like  me.  It 
was  chiefly  on  his  account  that  I  was  so  anxious  to  rise 
to  an  influential  position.  My  son,  Sleek,  will  be  one 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  city.    If  he  chooses,  he  may 
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be  the  commercial  king  of  Glasgow.  There^s  something 
to  have  done.  Now,  you  can't  say  that.  You  have 
toiled  and  schemed,  and  all  for  no  great  purpose.  Your 
wealth  will,  I  suppose,  go  to  strangers?'* 

^'  Not  quite,*'  replied  Sleek.  ^'  I  have  a  niece,  the 
daughter  of  my  only  sister,  an  orphan,  poor  thing ;  but  I 
believe  a  very  nice  girl.  I  don't  know  very  much  about 
her,  for  I  have  been  too  busy  to  see  her  often.  She  lives 
with  an  old  lady,  a  friend  of  her  mother's,  who  took  a 
&ncy  to  her,  and  asked  me  to  be  allowed  to  have  her 
beside  her.  Of  course  I  consented,  for  I  was  only  too 
glad  to  get  free  of  the  bother  of  educating  her." 

''  Ah  I  then  she  will  be  your  heir?"  said  Dexter,  care- 
lessly. 

'*  Yes,  she  will  inherit  all  that  I  possess. '' 

"  Very  fortunate  for  her.  You  had  better  get  a  suit- 
able match  for  her.'' 

"  This  is  my  present  care,"  said  Sleek,  "  and  is  in- 
deed the  object  of  my  visit  to  you  to-night" 

^*  To  me,  Sleek.  Why,  how  can  I  assist  you  in  the 
matter?" 

**  You  have  a  son,  Mr  Dexter?" 

"  A  son  I  Yes,  I  have.     What  then  ?" 

'<  Could  a  union  not  be  effected  between  him  and  my 
niece,  Mary  Hamilton?" 

Dexter  lay  as  far  back  in  his  chair  as  he  could,  and 
looked  at  the  lawyer  with  an  expression  of  unmitigated 
surprise. 

''  Quite  impossible.  Sleek,"  he  at  last  replied.  *^  I 
have  far  other  views  ifor  Henry." 

*'  Am  I  to  understand  that  an  alliance  is  already  in 
prospect  ?*'  asked  Sleek,  a  good  deal  crest-fallen. 

*'  Oh,  no  I  nothing  special.  Time  enough  yet.  My 
son  is  young." 

'*  Then  it  is  quite  possible,"  returned  Sleek,  brighten- 
ing up. 

"No,  not  at  all.  Henry  must  marry  to  increase  hia 
commercial  influence*    That  has  ever  been  a  chief  object 
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of  my  ambition — to  get  connected  with  one  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  families  of  the  City." 

"  In  point  of  wealth,  Mr  Dexter,  I  believe  my  niece 
will  be  as  eligible  a  match  as  you  will  find.'* 

*'  It  may  be,  Sleek  ;  but  this  won't  suit  my  views  at 
all.  I  want  power  and  influence  in  the  city,  and  this 
can  only  be  got  by  an  alliance  with  the  house  of  one  of 
the  chief  merchants.  There,  let  the  matter  drop.  Say 
no  more  about  it,  for  positively  it  is  impossible." 

**  Mr  Dexter,  let  me  point  out  to  you  the  advantages 
of  what  I  propose  ?"  said  Sleek,  in  the  calmest  of  tones. 
"  We  are  already  connected.  Our  interests  are  so  far 
joined,  and,  by  the  union  I  suggest,  they  would  become 
in  all  respects  identical." 

"  But  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  no  desire  for  such 
identity  of  interests  between  us,"  replied  Dexter.  "As 
my  legal  adviser,  you  are  very  useful  to  me ;  but  there 
is  no  occasion  for  a  closer  connection." 

"  I  think  there  is,  Mr  Dexter,"  remarked  Sleek, 
quietly.  "  You  will  be  good  enough  to  recollect  that 
our  connection  has  rather  a  peculiar  basis.  It  is  one  of 
those  connections  which  can't  well  be  dissolved,  nor 
even  remain  loose.  There  must  be  just  such  a  union  as 
I  propose  to  make  it  perfectly  safe  and  beneficial." 

"  That  is  a  kind  of  reasoning  I  cannot  see  the  forcd 
of,"  said  Dexter.  "  Whatever  connection  we  have,  or 
may  have  had,  is  purely  of  a  business  kind,  and  need 
not  be  made  anything  else.  As  to  the  alliance  you  pro- 
pose, I  say  again,  it  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  sub- 
ject need  be  no  further  discussed." 

"  In  other  words,  you  despise  it,"  said  Sleek. 

"  I  don't  say  I  do,"  returned  Dexter ;  "  but,  long 
since,  I  set  my  mind  in  a  different  direction,  and  cannot 
— nay,  will  not— change." 

"  Will  not,  is,  indeed,  the  better  word ;  but,  allow 
me  to  put  before  you  reasons  why  you  should  change^ 
Mr  Dexter.  I  will  be  blunt  and  plain  with  you.  / 
have  set  my  mind  on  this  union,  and  it  must  take  place." 
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''  Mr  Sleek,  have  you  lost  your  senses? "  asked  Dex- 
ter, elevating  his  eyebrows,  and  looking  at  the  lawyer 
in  amazemenL 

**  Never  was  in  clearer  possession  of  them." 

*<  Then,  why  make  such  an  absurd  statement  ?  " 

*'  Its  absurdity  has  yet  to  be  shown.  Will  yon  be 
kind  enough  to  point  it  out?  " 

*<  It  is  very  obvious.  You  talk  as  if  you  had  the 
power  to  say  yea  or  nay  in  the  matter,  just  as  you 
choose." 

"  Exactly." 

''  And  therein  lies  the  absurdity ;  for  I  tell  yon  the 
alliance  shall  not  be  effected;  and  I  rather  think  the 
power  to  say  so  Ues  with  me.  Pshaw  I  Sleek,  you  are 
not  yourself  to-night — you  have  lost  your  usuiu  saga- 
city. But  let  it  pass.  I  will  forget  it.  We  must  not 
quarrel." 

"  True,  we  must  not.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  so," 
replied  Sleek,  who  certainly  did  not  look  like  a  man  who 
had  lost  himself,  for  he  was  calm,  placid,  unruffled,  and 
collected  as  ever. 

^^  Well,  then,"  resumed  Dexter,  '^  let  us  change  the 
subject." 

"  No ;  I  object  to  that,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  The  sub- 
ject is  not  finished,  and  I  shall  not  enter  on  anything 
else  till  it  is  settled.  You  have  just  said  that  we  must 
not  quarrel,  and  I  have  agreed  with  you,  and  said  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  quarrel.  I  trust  you  are  convinced 
of  that,  for  your  interests  are  more  deeply  involved  than 


mme." 


'^  Sleek,  I  never  was  so  much  at  a  loss  to  understand 
you  before.  You  used  to  speak  plainly  and  to  the 
point ;  but,  to-night,  you  are  most  enigmatical." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  you  who  are  more  than  usually 
dull,  Mr  Dexter?"  observed  Sleek,  {jointly  smiling.  "I 
cannot  think  I  have  been  obscure  or  enigmatical.  I  have 
told  you  plainly  that  I  want  an  alliance  between  your 
son  and  my  niece-^tbat  I  have  set  my  heart  on  such  an 
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alliance-^and  that  it  must  take  place.   Have  I  not  given 
you  clearly  to  understand  all  this?'' 

**  You  have,  indeed,  but  I  have  as  clearly  given  you 
to  understand  that  the  thing  cannot,  and  shall  not  be, 
and  yet  you  speak  as  if  you,  and  not  I,  were  the  person 
to  decide." 

"  I  believe  your  decision  and  mine  will  agree  in  nature 
ere  we  part,"  said  the  lawyer. 

•    "  Mine  is  ultimate,**  returned  the  other,  in  a  most  de- 
termined tone. 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  remarked  Sleek. 

**  Sorry  I  Why  ?" 

"  Because  *' — and  Sleek's  manner  was  as  cold,  calm, 
and  unexcited  as  marble — **  because,  if  jrou  do  not  con- 
sent, your  foundation  will  crumble  away,  and  you  will 
be  overwhelmed  in  ruin/' 

"Bless  my  soul,  what  mean  you?''  cried  Dexter, 
"  thoroughly  alarmed. 

'*  Have  you  forgot  the  origin  of  all  your  prosperity?" 
asked  Sleek  ;  "  the  source  from  whence  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds  were  derived.  Have  you  forgot  the 
child  which  was  given  to  your  care^  and  how  you  dis- 
posed of  her  ?" 

Dexter  was  pale  and  motionless.  **  Why  remind  me 
of  that  ?"  he  faltered. 

<'  Because  you  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  it.  But  if 
you  have,  I  have  not." 

"  I  see  T'  said  Dexter,  drawing  himself  up.  You  will 
denounce  and  expose  me,  if  1  do  not  consent  to  this  mar- 
riage," 

*'  That  is  putting  it  plainly  and  practically," 

''  But  you  are  as  deeply  compromised  as  I  am.  You 
could  not  ruin  me  without  ruining  yourself." 

**  Professionally,  you  mean  ?*' 

**  Yes  I  Professionally." 

*•  That  is  of  little  consequence  to  me.  I  have  for  some 
time  thought  of  retiring  from  practice.  With  you  it  is 
very  different" 
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*^  Are  yoa  really  determmed  on  this,  Sleek  ?*' 

^'  Quite ;  and  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  he 
aware  that  I  wUl  do  it" 

'^  Is  this  £ur  ?  Have  you  not  heen  well  paid  for  seryiee 
and  secrecy  ?" 

^'  My  dear  Mr  Dexter,  life  is  a  game  at  which  Ewe 
are  all  playing,  and  every  one  uses  his  cards  as  he  best 
can. .  You  have  played  one  or  two  good  cards  in  your 
time,  and  you' want  to  play  more.  So  do  I ;  and  this 
one  which  I  hold  is  a  very  winning  one.  I  mean  to 
play  it,  therefore,  or — ^you  take  the  consequences.  You 
would  prevent  me,  you  say.  Be  it  so.  In  preventing 
me,  you  spoil  your  own  game  likewise." 

And  Sleek  rose,  and  prepared  to  quit  the  apartment. 

'^  Do  not  go  yet,  Sleek,"  said  Dexter.  I — I  will  think 
over  it." 

''  No  use,  Mr  Dexter,"  said  the  lawyer,  who  saw  the 
other  was  yielding.  "  You  have,  the  alternative  fully 
before  you,  and  require  not  a  moment  to  make  your 
choice.     It  must  be  yes  or  no  at  once/' 

**  Well,  but  suppose  I  were  to  give  my  consent,  the 
parties  more  immediately  interested  may  refuse.  My 
son  may  object,  your  niece  herself  may  object." 

*^  Obi,  Mr  Dexter,  this-  is  a  weak  excuse,  and  you  know 
it.  You  don't  take  your  son's  mind  into  consideration 
in  your  calculation,  nor  do  I  the  inclinations  of  my  niece. 
These,  of  course,  must  be  made  to  bend  to  their  true  in- 
terests. You  must  therefore  be  responsible  for  your  son, 
and  I  will  be  for  Mary." 

"  Then  Henry's  refusal  would  be  treated  by  you  the 
same  as  mine  ?" 

'*  It  would.  Let  the  union  be  prevented  from  what- 
ever cause,  and  my  course  is  taken." 

^*  Then,  since  better  may  not  be,  I  consent" 

^*  I  thought  you  would,"  said  the  lawyer,  with'undis- 
turbed  equanimity.  <^  But,  dear  me,  Mr  Dexter,  it  is 
not  such  a  bad  bargain.  I  am,  as  I  have  said,  tolerably 
rich,  and  Mary  will  inherit  it  all  at  my  death." 
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"  At  vour  death  ?    Not  sooner  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no.     She  has  no  need  for  it  sooner." 

"  Why,  you  may  live  twenty  years  yet,"  'said  Derter, 
with  evident  chagrin. 

**  I  hope  I  shail,  or  even  longer.  Why,  Mr  Dexter, 
you  surely  do  not  wish  for  my  death  ?  " 

Dexter  did  not  say  he  did,  but  he  looked  as  if  he 
thought  the  lawyer  was  driving  a  very  hard  bargain 
with  him. 

Sleek  did  not  notice  or  seem  to  notice  the  look  of  dis-* 
satisfaction,  for  he  had  taken  out  a  large  pocket-book, 
and  was  busy  with  the  papers  which  it  contained. 

^'  Ah,  yes,  here  it  is,"  he  said,  drawing  one  forth  and 
unfolding  it.  After  looking  at  it  for  a  moment,  he 
pushed  it  over  to  Dexter,  remarking  that  he  had  pen  and 
ink  beside  him. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  inquired  the  merchant. 

"  I  merely  want  your  signature  to  it,"  was  the  lawyer's 
reply. 

Dexter  took  it  up,  examined  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
written  consent  to  the  union  of  Henry  Dexter  with  Mary 
Hamilton. 

Without  a  word' he  took  up  a  pen  and  signed  it,  hand- 
ing it  when  he  had  done  back  to  the  lawyer,  who  rose 
and  held  it  over  the  gas  till  it  was  dry,  then  deposited  it 
again  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  Now,  Mr  Dexter,"  he  remarked,  "  since  the  inter- 
view has  come  to  such  a  satisfactory  issue,  it  need  not  be 
prolonged.  I  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  as  it  is 
desirable  that  the  union  should  take  place  on  an  early  day, 
we  should  prepare  the  parties  for  it  at  once.  I  mean 
to  see  Mary  this  very  night;  perhaps  it  might  be  advis- 
able that  you  should  also  to-night  acquaint  your  son." 

*'  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  Dexter. 

Sleek  bowed,  and  took  his  leave.  When  the  door 
closed  on  him,  Dexter  listened  eagerly  to  his  creaking 
footsteps,  till  he  heard  him  finally  issue  from  the  house 
bv  the  hall  door,  and  take  his  way  across  the  square. 
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Tlien  he  started  up,  and  walked  quickly  to  attd  fro  in 
the  room.     **  Done,   baffled,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
^^  My  cherished   scheme  frustrated.     Well,  no  matter, . 
Had  I  refused,  my  ruin  was  certain." 

He  strutted  to  the  fire-place,  and  violently  pulled  the 
bell-rope.     In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  opened. 

*'  Send  my  son  here  immediately,"  he  said,  in  a  quick, 
imperative  tone. 

''  Henry  has  not  come  home,  yet,'*  said  a  gentle  voice, 
and.  Dexter  looking  round,  discovered  that  it  was  his 
wife. 

"  Ah  I  it  is  you,  Mary,"  he  returned.  "  I  thought  it 
was  a  servant.     Where  is  Henry  ?  " 

'^  I  don't  know,  Daniel.  He  has  not  come  from  the 
factory  this  evening,  and,  as  it  is  late,  I  am  anxious 
about  him." 

"  Not  come  yet  ?  What  can  be  keeping  him  ?  Well, 
send  him  to  me  the  moment  he  comes." 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?  "  said  the  meek 
wife,  coming  forward  and  laying  her  hand  gently  on  her 
husband's  arm. 

*<  No,  nothing,"  he  hastily  returned. 

"  Ah  I  you  are  deceiving  me,"  she  said,  looking  stead- 
fastly into  his  face. 

"  Deceiving  you  1  Why  should  I  deceive  you  ?  "  asked 
Dexter,  with  stem  impatience.  "  You  ask  me  if  there  is 
anything  wrong.  I  tell  you  no.  When  did  you  learn  to 
disbelieve  my  word  ?  " 

^'  Well,  if  there  is  nothing  wrong,  there  has  at  least 
something  important  occurred.  I  see  it  in  your  excite- 
ment, Daniel.     You  are  moved,  you  are  agitated." 

*«  Now,  Mary,  don't  annoy  me,"  said  the  merchant, 
petulantly.  "  Whatever  it  is,  you  need  not  seek  to 
know,  at  least  not  yet.  Where  can  that  boy  be  ?  This 
is  no  hour  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  house.  Be  sure  to 
send  him  to  me  the  moment  he  comes." 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  you, 
Daniel  ?"  said  Mrs  Dexter,  in  a  pleading  tone.     '*  Who 
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BO  fit  to  know  a  man's  annoyances,  or  so  able  to  share 
them,  as  his  wife." 

^'I  tell  y.on  woman,  begone,^'  exclaimed  Dexter, 
getting  into  a  rage,  as  he  always  did,  when  his  meek 
wife  Bought  to  show  a  wife's  tenderness  for  and  interest 
in  him. 

As  usual,  Mary  said  not  a  word  more,  but  turning 
slowly  and  sadly  away,  left  him  alone. 

How  basely  and  blasphemously  do  Mammon  and 
worldly  ambition  trample  on  and  ignore  human  hearts 
— ^making  these,  the  most  sacred  things  on  earth,  of  no 
more  account  than  lumps  of  ice.  and  blocks  of  stone. 
Here  we  have  two  worldly  men  disposing  of  two  human 
beings  as  if  they  were  nothing  more  than  goods  and 
chattels.  Talk  of  American  slavery  and  the  buying 
and  selling  of  negroes — there  is  a  commerce  as  degrad- 
ing, as  unholy,  existing  in  this  our  own  country,  where 
parents  and  guardians  sell  their  sons  and  daughters  for 
gold  or  worldly  influence — ^pass  by,  as  if  they  were  not, 
the  affections  and  emotions  of  the  soul — lay  all  finer 
feelings  and  yearnings  after  true  life  on  the  altar  of 
time,  and  lacerate  or  ruthlessly  crush  and  blight  the 
tender,  thrilling  aspirations  after  love  and  devotion  which 
God  has  planted  within  man,  as  at  once  the  greatest 
glory  of  his  glorious  creation,  and  the  source  and 
centre  of  man's  true  happiness.  Iliis  cruel,  unholy 
trafficing  in  hearts  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent 
than,  is  perhaps  dreamt  of  in  commercial  Christian 
Britain.  The  solemn  sacrament  of  marriage  is  turned 
into  a  meaningless  farce ;  positions  in  domestic  life  are 
determined  on  the  coldest  and  lowest  of  principles ;  and 
'^  matches"  are  made  where  nothing  is  truly  matched  at 
aU.  How  daring  thus  to  set  aside  God*s  blessed  ar- 
rangement, and  constitute  marriage  on  a  basis  which  no 
law  of  Heaven,  and  no  true  voice  of  man,  can  sanction. 

And  yet  it  is  done  without  compunction — without  even 
an  idea  that  there  will  be,  or  can  be,  any  resistance. 
Neither  Dexter  nor  Sleek  seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
U  c2 
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beings  whose  future  lives  they  were  thus  determining 
had  any  right  to  be  consulted  or  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
arrangement.  They  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
implicit  obedience  would  be  yielded,  and  that,  when  they 
haa  settled  the  matter,  it  was  unalterably  fixed.  Is  this 
not  a  veritable  putting  forth  of  the  hand  to  touch  the 
ark — ^is  it  not,  in  a  real  and  most  true  sense,  making 
the  Father's  house  an  house  of  merchandise  ?  And  shall 
not  the  Maker  of  the  heart,  with  all  its  wondrous  powers 
and  feelings,  visit  with  severe  punishment  those  who 
thus  impiously  set  themselves  against  his  Almighty 
purpose  ? 

We  already  know  that  one  of  the  parties  thus  disposed 
of  had  fixj^d  his  heart  in  another  direction ;  and  we  may 
now  state  that  the  other  was  likewise  obeying  the  high 
laws  of  her  being.  Mary  Hamilton,  Sleek*s  niece,  had 
been  wooed  and  won  by  a  youth,  who,  strange  to  say» 
was  also  in  Dexter's  factory — Walter  Lynn,  the  book- 
keeper ;  and,  at  the  very  time  when  the  ^merchant  and 
the  lawyer  were  making  their  monstrous  agreement, 
Walter  and  Mary  were  walking  together  in  a  little 
garden,  whispering  words  of  love  and  tenderness,  and 
dreaming  bright,  happy  dreams  of  the  future. 

These  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  servant  girl, 
who  came  to  tell  Mary  that  her  uncle  had  come  to  the 
house  and  wished  to  see  her  immediately.  Then  they 
kissed  each  other  tenderly,  pressed  each  other's  hand, 
said  good  night,  and  parted. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

IN  WHICH  IS  VERIFIED  SHAKSPERffS  SAYINO-*'THE  COURSE 
OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DOES  RUN  SMOOTH." 

When  Henry  entered  the  house,  his  mother  met  him 
in  the  hall.  He  noticed  that  she  was  more  sad  and 
sorrowful  looking  than  usual.  This  caused  his  own 
joyous  spirits  to  moderate  a  little,  for  he  loved  his  mother 
dearly,  and  often  suspected  that  she  was  unhappy. 

"  Henry  I"  she  hastily  and  anxiously  exclaimed, 
"  where  have  you  been  so  late  ?" 

**  My  dearest  mother,  I  trust  you  have  not  be^n  par- 
ticularly anxious  on  my  account  ?"  said  Henry,  tenderly 
kissing  her. 

*'  It  is  so  seldom  you  remain  out  till  this  hour,"  she 
remarked. 

"  Well,  to-night,"  he  gaily  replied,  "  I  have  been 
particularly  and  pleasantly  engaged.  Come  with  me 
into  the  parlour,  and  I  will  tell  you  in  what  way.  Then 
I  will  go  to  my  father  and  ac " 

**  You  must  go  to  your  father  immediately,"  said  Mrs 
Dexter,  suddenly  interrupting  him.  '*  He  has  been 
waiting  for  you  for  some  time,  and  charged  me  to  send 
you  to  his  room  the  moment  you  came  in.  It  must 
surely  be  something  very  important,  for  I  notice  he  is 
excited." 

^'  Oh,  doubtless  something  connected  with  the  factory," 
returned  Henry. 

**  Whatever  it  is,  yon  must  not  wait  a  moment." 

"  Well,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  what  has  occurred  to- 
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night  before  I  tell  my  fieitber,  for  I  know  yon  w31  re]oioe 
with  me.  Bnt  as  he  reqnires  my  immediate  attendance  I 
shall  take  the  opportunity  of  acquainting  him  $rat.  Bnt 
are  you  very  sleepy,  mother  ?" 

"  No,  my  son." 

"  Then  do  wait  for  me,  for  I  must  tell  you  the  good 
news  to-night." 

"  Yes  yes.  I  will ;  but  go  now — go  at  once  to  vour 
father." 

Laying  down  his  hat,  Henry  went  at  once  to  his 
father  s  room.  The  latter  was  now  seated  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  immediately  drew  his  chair  to  one  side,  pointing 
to  Henry  to  occupy  another  opposite. 

"  You  have  been  very  late  to*night,*'  said  Dexter,  in 
a  rather  displeased  tone. 

*'  Yes,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  later  than  usual/' 
replied  Henry ;  <<  but  wh^  I  tell  you  what  has  kept  me^ 
I  know  you  will  fully  excuse  me." 

"Well,  well,  never  mind  that  just  now.  I  have 
something  to  communicate  to  you  which  you  may  deem 
important." 

"  My  dear  father,"  rejoined  Henry,  "  you  know  I  am 
always  ready  to  give  my  attention  to  matters  connected 
with  the  factory." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  I  know ;  but  what  I  am  about  to  com- 
municate concerns  yourself  more  than  the  factory.  \jQ8t 
take  that  seat  opposite,  for  our  conference  may  be  a  little 
protracted." 

Henry  sat  down  without  feeling  much  curiosity,  for 
his  father  did  not  look  so  excited  as  his  mother  had  re* 
presented,  nor  did  his  countenance  betoken  that  the  com- 
munication referred  to  anything  vitallv  important ;  but 
the  first  few  words  which  he  spoke  dispelled  all  his  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  Of  course,  Henry,"  began  Dexter,  "  you  must  be 
aware  that  your  prospects  in  life  have  long  been  my 
chief  concern.  It  was  principally  for  you  that  I  left  the 
commission  business  and  became  a  manufieusturer.     I 
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wished  the  name  to  become  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  influential  in,  Glasgow.  I  knew  it  could  not  be  so 
in  my  person,  for  it  is  not,  in  a  few  years  that  such  a 
thing  can  be  done ;  but  I  saw  that  I  might  lay  the 
foundation  for  it,  and  give  yon  the  power  to  take  the 
proud  position.  I  have  been  successful,  and  if  you  be 
careful  and  cautious,  as  I  believe  you  will,  you  may 
take  rank  with  the  wealthiest  and  proudest  in  the  city. 

'^  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  your  anxious  efforts  in  my 
behalf,"  said  Henry,  ^*  and  hope  I  shaU  never  do  any- 
thing to  disgrace  the  commercial  name  you  have 
founded  1" 

"  That  is  right,  my  boy,"  returned  Dexter,  rubbing 
his  hands  with  satisfaction.  <*  Keep  to  that  resolution, 
and  my  brightest  hopes  will  be  fully  realised.  As  a 
means  to  further  still  more  your  advancement,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  you  marry  properly.  Of  course  you  un- 
derstand that  ?" 

''  I  certainly  believe  that  marriage  is  about  the  most 
important  sphere  a  man  has  to  enter.  Take  a  false 
step  here,  and  it  may  bring  ruin  on  all  else." 

"  Right-— quite  right,  Henry ;  you  cherish  my  exact 
sentiments.  Now,  perhaps,  when  you  know  the  arrange- 
ments I  have  made,  you  may  think  that  something  bet- 
ter could  have  been  done,  but  things  must  not  be  always 
judged  from  their  outside  appearance,  and  this  alliance 
will  prove  more  advantageous  than  at  first  sight  it 


seems." 


**  Alliance  1  What  alliance  ?"  said  Henry,  in  the  ut- 
most astonishment. 

**  Wait  a  moment,  I'm  just  coming  to  it.  Mr  Sleek 
has  been  with  me  to-night,  and  we  have  arranged  that 
you  wed  his  niece,  Mary  Hamilton." 

"  That  I  will  do  what  ?"  exclaimed  Henry,  starting 
up,  and  unconsciously  grasping  the  back  of  the  chair  on 
which  he  had  been  sitting. 

"  Well,  1  do  confess  that  you  are  justified  in  expect- 
ing something  better,"  said  his  father  in  a  deprecating 
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tone.  ''  A  youDg  man  of  your  position  and  prospects  bad 
a  right  to  look  to  a  connection  with  the  most  influential 
family  in  the  city  ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  this 
alliance  should  be  formed.  Sleek  has  a  very  wide  con- 
nection, and  that  with  most  of  our  great  firms.  Then 
he  himself  is  enormQusly  wealthy,  and  he  engages  to 
settle  every  penny  on  his  niece,  so  that  you  imd  your 
family  will  eventually '* 

*'  Father,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?^'  interrupted 
Henry.  ^*  J  have  been  so  amazed  and  bewildered  by 
your  words  that  I  could  not  ask  you  sooner  ;  but  tell  me, 
am  I  right  in  supposing  that  a  proposal  has  been  made 
to  you  of  a  marriage  between  me  and  a  lady  whose  name 
I  never  even  heard  before  ?" 

<*  More  than  that,  Henry — ^more  than  that,"  returned 
Dexter.  <'  The  affair  is  concluded.  I  have  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Sleek,  and  the  marriage  will  be 
celebrated  as  soon  as  possible." 

Henry  stood  for  some  moments  like  a  statue— as  pale 
and  as  motionless — with  his  eyes  gazing  steadfastly  on 
his  father's  countenance.  Astonishment  completely 
paralysed  him.  The  communication  just  made  was  so 
monstrous,  and  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  hopes  he 
had  that  night  indulged,  that  he  might  well  stand  as  if 
turned  into  marble. 

But  at  last  he  fully  comprehended  it — understood  that 
his  father  had  agreed  to  his  marriage  with  some  one  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing — agreed  to  it,  not  only  without 
his  own  consent,  but  without  consulting  him  at  all,  and 
now  intimated  the  fact  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  he 
would  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  with  cotton.  When  the 
truth  entered  clearly  into  his  soul,  a  just  indignation 
entered  with  it,  and  swelled  in  his  bosom,  till  his  breast 
heaved,  and  his  eye  kindled,  or  rather  flashed  into  anger. 

*'  Father,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  almost  stem  voice,  "  we 
must  have  terribly  misunderstood  each  other.  You  have 
minunderstood  me  in  thinking  that  I  would  for  a  moment 
listen  to  such  a  proposal,  and  I  have  misunderstood  you 
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in  thinking  it  impossible  that  yon  could  dream  of  so  dis- 
posing of  me  for  life." 

"  Now,  my  dear  boy,  don't  get  hot  or  unreasonable," 
resumed  Dexter,  in  a  soothing  tone  of  voice,  thinking 
that  his  son  was  shocked  and  disgusted  at  the  poor  bar- 
gain he  had  made  on  his  behalf.  *'  You  may  be  quite 
sure  I  did  the  best  I  could  for  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  though  the  obscurity  of  the  family  is  a  disap- 
poii^tment,  the  alliance  will  turn  out  as  advantageous  a 
one  as  if  you  had  entered  one  that  is  better  known  in 
the  city." 

"Oh!  this  is  horrible!"  exclaimed  Henry,  striking 
bis  palms  violently  together.  *^  You  misunderstand  me 
still,  father,"  he  resumed,  '^  and  it  is  time  that  my  senti- 
ments were  thoroughly  made  known  to  you.  My  in- 
dignation is  not  caused  by  anything  relating  to  family 
position.  I  would  have  been  equally  moved  had  it  been 
the  proudest  and  best  in  the  city.  It  is  because  you 
have  presumed  to  countenance  such  an  arrangement  at 
all.  What  right  have  you,  even  as  my  father,  to  dispose 
of  nie  thus.  I  recognise  none,  and  blush  to  think  that 
you  have  been  led  to  act  so  base  a  part" 

It  was  Dexter^s  turn  now  to  rise  in  anger  and  astonish- 
ment, which  he  did  accordingly — a  cloud,  dark  as  mid- 
night, gathering  on  his  brow. 

*'  What  means  this  language?"  he  demanded. 

^  Its  meaning  is  very  plain,  father,"  returned  Henry, 
as  he  fearlessly  confronted  him.  *^  It  means  that  you 
ought  to  have  rejected  such  a  proposition  from  Sleek 
or  any  other  person,  and  left  me  to  exercise  my  freedom 
in  such  a  solemn  matter."  , 

**  Where  was  the  necessitv  for  this?"  asked  his  father. 
^*  Are  not  your  interests  as  important  to  me  as*my  own, 
nay  more  so,  for  ihave  not  all  my  efforts  for  years  back 
been  for  their  furtherance?  Whj*^,  then,  was  it  necessary 
to  consult  you  on  this  more  than  any  other  matter  ?  " 

*'  Because  it  turns  out  that  our  ideas  and  principles 
are  diametrically  opposed,"  rejoined   Henry.     '<  You 
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would  make  marriftge  par^y  a  business  matter.  Yoa 
view  it  entirely  in  a  worldly  light,  and  judge  of  it  only 
as  it  promises  to  effect  social  position/' 

^' Of  course  I  do,  and  so  do  all  men  in  their  senses," 
remarked  Dexter. 

^  No^  father.  It  is  only  men  who  are  not  in  their 
senses  who  yiew  it  in  this  light.  To  look  at  it  thus,  is 
to  miss  the  idea  of  marriage  altogether.  This  is  one  of 
the  blessed  institutions  of  God,  intended  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  and  its  divine  founder  has  based  it 
on  principles  far  different  from  those  yon  would  set  up. 
In  His  eyes,  rank  and  worldly  influence  are  nothing  widi 
Him,  the  affections  of  the  heiurt  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
mind  are  all  in  all.  Now  I  say  that  any  one  who  would 
place  marriage  on  a  different  foundation  are  not  in  their 
senses,  for  they  are  opposing  the  will  and  wisdom  of 
'  God,** 

"  Tell  me,  sir,  to  what  these  high-sounding  sentences 
'  tend  ?"  asked  Dexter — surprise  and  anger  struggling  for 
the  mastery  in  his  countenance.  ^^  You  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  you  will  have  any  difficulty  in  implement- 
ing my  engagement  to  Mr  Sleek  ?  '*  * 

^^  A  difficulty  so  great  as  to  be  insurmountable.  In 
plain  words,  father,  I  emphatically  refuse  ever  to  think 
of  it,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — I  have  to-night 
made  an  engagement  myself." 

"  Henry,  you  dare  not  thus  trifle  with  me,"  roared 
Dexter,,  in  rage  and  alarm.  ''  You  are  not  in  earnest 
when  you  speak  of  this,  you  only  want  to  try  me.*' 

^*  Do  not  think  me  so  mean  and  unworthy,  sir.  You 
should,  I  think,  know  now  that  1  cannot  tell  an  untruth. 
I  repeat  it,  I  have  to-night  made  an  engagement  with  a 
lady,  and,  if  spared,  shall  soon  marry  her." 

*^  Without  consulting  me?**  thundered  his  father. 

'<  I  meant  to  inform  you,"  returned  Henry,  "but  your 
own  communication  prevented  me.  This  it  was,  how> 
ever,  which  kept  me  out  so  late  to-night.** 

^<  And  to  what  family  does  the  lady  belong?**  said  his 
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father.  "  Yet  why  ask  this,"  he  added.  "  Though  it  he 
the  best  in  the  city,  it  is  of  no  avail,  for  I  cannot  go  hack 
from  my  engagement  to  Sleek." 

<'  Of  famUy  I  know  and  care  nothing,"  replied  Henry ; 
*'  I  know  that  the  lady  has  a  heart  of  the  wannest  and 
purest,  and  a  mind  the  most  refined,  and  that  we  love 
each  other.  These  things  constitute,  in  my  eye,  the 
heaven-ordained  conditions  of  marriage,  and  wo  be  to 
that  man  who  would  disturb  or  neglect  them." 

'VWell,  Henry;  it  may  all  be  as  you  say,  and  the 
alliance  you  would  yourself  frame  may  be  unexception- 
able, and  on  this  account  I  am  sorry  that  it  must  be 
broken  off.    But  necessity  has  no  law,  and  the  engage-  ' 
ment  I  have  formed  on  your  behalf  is  binding." 

<<  Not  on  me.  It  cannot  be  binding  on  me,"  returned 
Henry.  ^^  I  made  it  not.  I  was  never  asked  to  consent 
to  it.     Therefore,  I  am  entirely  free." 

'^  Henry,  I  command  you  to  cease  using  such  rebelli- 
ous language,"'  said  the  manufacturer.  *'  I  tell  you  that 
the  engagement  is  binding,  that  nothing  can  alter  it,  that 
any  schemes  of  your  own  must  be  given  up.  I  have 
strong  reasons  for  this.  Overwhelming  reasons.  What 
they  are  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  it  is  enough  for  you  that 
they  exist.  Silence,  now.  I  do  not  want  to  get  angry 
with  you,  but  to  avoid  it  you  must  talk  no  more  in  that 
wild  way.  Get  olit  of  any  engagement  that  you  have 
made  as  well  as  you  can.  Let  it  be  understood  that  it 
was  without  my  sanction,  and  that  there  existed  a  pre- 
vious engagement  made  by  me,  to  which  you  are  called 
on  to  adhere.  The  way  out  is  easy;  nothing  more 
simple.  Now,  leave  me  for  the  night.  To-morrow  we 
shall  see  howvthe  marriage  can  be  expedited." 

Henry  listened  as  .patiently  as  he  could  to  this  speech, 
though  it  only  increased  his  indignation  and  disgust. 
But  he  was  determined  to  speak  so  plain  that  his  father 
could  no  longer  misunderstand  his  intentions.  He  saw 
that  that  was  the  moment  to  take  a  determined  stand, 
and  he  resolved  to  do  it* 
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"Father,  let  us  not  part  to-night,"  he  said,  "and 
leave  this  matter  in  any  duhiety.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible, then,  that  I  should  form  the  alliance  which  has 
been  proposed.  Had  I  even  been  free  otherwise,  I 
would  not  have  consented  to  it,  for  marriage  is  too 
sacred  a  thing  in  my  eye  to  be  contracted  on  such 
worldly  principles.  But  the  impossibility  is,  so  to 
speak,  increased  ten -fold  by  existing  circumstances. 
My  word,  my  honour,  my  heart,  are  all  pledged  to 
another,  and  these  it  shall  be  my  care  and  my  pride 
to  redeem." 

"  Take  care,  boy ;  do  not  rouse  me  too  far,"  said 
Dexter,  clenching  his  hands  together  to  keep  down  his 
rage.  "  Yet  I  will  restrain  my  just  anger  sufficiently  to 
ask  what  the  alliance  is  which  you  would  dream  of  pro- 
secuting in  the  face  of  my  authbrity.*' 

**  I  can  easily  perceive,  sir,  that  the  alliance  will  seem 
a  very  poor  one  in  your  eyes.  When  I  returned  home 
to-night  I  did  not  know  you  as  I  do  now,  and  came  in 
the  hope  that  you  wOuld  generously  give  your  sanction 
to  that  which  alone  can  promote  your  son's  happiness. 
I  have  learned  much  during  this  interview,  which  serves 
to  show  me  that  this  hope  was  a  vain  one.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  do  my  duty,  and  if  you  fail  in  yours,  you, 
and  not  I,  will  answer  for  it." 

"  A  long  preamble,  sir,"  sneered  his  father.  "  When 
may  I  expect  the  name  and  position  of  the  lady  ?" 

"  Her  name  is  Lucy  Blair,"  answered  Henry. 

"  Blair — Blair,"  muttered  his  father,  seeming  to  muse. 
"Dont  know  a  family  of  the  name.  They  are  not 
manufacturers." 

"  Do  not  expend  time  -in  fruitless  conjectures,"  re- 
joined Henry.  ^<  I  said  before  that  a  family  connection 
I  never  looked  at.  Lucy's  is,  1  daresay,  humble  enough, 
though  I  am  certain  she  and  her  mother  must  once  have 
been  in  better  circumstances.  But  that  matters  not. 
We  love  each  other,  she  is  my  equal  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes true  equality,  and  that  is  enoUgh." 
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"  Where  does  she  live,  sir  ?  Who  are  her  parents  ?" 
inquired  Dexter,  speaking  through  firm  set  teeth  and 
compressed  lips. 

'^  She  works  in  our  factory — tends  a  loom  on  the  floor 
of  which  I  am  overseer/' 

Dexter  stepped  hack  a  pace  or  two,  and  gazed  for 
some  moments  as  if  petrified.  Then  he  burst  into  a 
rough,  hoarse  laugh. 

**  Ha,  ha  I  and  so  you  have  been  jesting  with  me  all 
along  ?*'  he  cried.  <*  Too  bad  Henry,  too  bad.  I  am 
not  used  to  jests,  and  do  not  therefore  at  all  times  under- 
stand them.  But  I  forgive  you  this  time,  my  boy. 
•Only,  if  there  really  is  any  little  afiair  of  the  kind,  you 
roust  get  it  arranged  all  right  before  your  marriage. 
No  little  peccadilloes  after  that,  you  know." 

*'  You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious,  sir,"  remarked 
Henry.  *'  But  I  can  see  as  little  room  for  your  mirth 
as  for  your  former  anger.  You  talk  of  jests — I  never 
was  more  serious.  Lucy  Blair  I  fondly,  truly,  and 
hmourdbly  love.  Here  the  word,  «ir,  honourably^  and 
let  it  be  the  answer  to  your  base,  insinuation.  To-night 
I  confessed  my  |love,  and  received  with  rapture  the 
assurance  that  it  was  returned.  We  solemnly  pledged 
ourselves  to  each  other,  and  if  Heaven  spares  us  both, 
she  shall  soon  be  my  wife." 

*'  Silence,  sir,"  roared  his  father,  with  renewed  rage. 
*'  Utter  no  such  atrocious  words  in  my  ears.  Begone, 
and  never  let  me  hear  you  breathe  a  word  of  this  kind 
again.  In  the  morning  you  will  be  sufficiently  ashamed 
of  them.     You  are  not  yourself  now." 

^^  You  entirely  mistake,  sir,  if  you  suppose  that  a 
night's  reflection,  or  indeed  any  time  of  reflection,  will 
cause  me  to  change  my  resolution.  For  the  last  time  I 
repeat  it,  I  will  makb  Lucy  Blair  my  wife." 

•*  Mad — mad — utterly  mad,"  muttered  Dexter. 

*'  JSo  sir,  not  mad.  Never  more  sane.  But  I  will  not 
say  more,  since  I  despair  of  bringing  you  to  reason.  To 
prevent  any  charge  of  deceit,  however,  I  tell  you  plainly 
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and  openly  my  intention,  and  now  it  may  be  better  that 
we  separate." 

^*  Stop,  sir ;  I  command  you  to  stop/'  roared  Dexter, 
as  Henry  moved  towards  the  door. 

The  latter  paused  and  tamed  calmly  round.  His 
father  approached  him,  and,  folding  his  arms,  whispered, 
rather  than  said,  through  his  clenched  teeth — '^  Is  it 
your  purpose  to  defy  me  ?" 

**  My  purpose  is  to  do  what  is  right." 

'<  And  you  mean  to  marry  this  low,  ensnaring  stmm- 
pet — ^this  designing  factory  wench  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  marry  Lucy  Blair,"  returned  Henry,  with 
dignity. 

"  Without  my  consent  ?" 

*'  With  it,  if  possible ;  but,  if  not  given — then,  with- 
out it." 

'*  And  have  you  considered  the  consequences  of  such 
an  act  on  your  part  ?" 

*^  What  consequences  do  you  refer  to — ^those  which 
are  natural  and  legitimate,  Or  ihose  which  false  pride 
and  unholy  passion  may  inflict?  The  former,  I  be- 
lieve, I  have  considered ;  the  latter  I*  am  prepared  to 
brave." 

'*  You  are  I  Talk  not  so  confidently,  young  man. 
You  may  think  me  soft,  relenting — ^you  may  imagine 
that  you  will  get  round  me  and  secure  my  foi^iveness. 
Do  not  so  deceive  yourself.  You  will  find  me  terrible 
in  my  determination,  and  as  relentless  as  terrible.  Now, 
hear  me — and  to  impress  the  certainty  of  the  conse- 
quences more  strongly  on  your  mind,  I  shall  give  it  the 
force  of  an  oath — I  swear,  should  you  marry  this  girl, 
that,  from  the  saipe  moment,  you  are  no  son  of  mine. 
I  cast  you  forth  from  my  house,  and  will  never  see  or 
speak  to  you  again.  All  my  wealth  shall  go  to  another. 
I  will  make  you  poor  and  helpless;  and,  should  you 
come  to  me  in  your  misery  and  ask  my  aid,  your  prayer 
shall  be  in  vain.  I  will  spurn  you  from  my  presence  as 
I  would  a  stranger  beggar  who  knocks  at  my  door.   Now, 
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I  think  yon  will  see  cause  to  change  your  mind  and 
follow  a  different  course." 

''  You  are  wrong,  father,"  returned  Henry,  calm  and 
unmoved.  *'  Judging  me  by  yourself,  you  thought  this 
prospect  would  appal  me  and  cause  me  to  beccnne  false 
to  my  own  heart.  The  only  feeling  that  your  words 
have  filled  me  with  is  that  of  pity^-pity  for  you,  father. 
I  pity  your  meanness  of  soul— your  degraded,  narrow, 
and  selfish  thoughts — the  bondage  under  which  you  have 
come  to  the  idol  of  this  world,  the  golden  god,  Mammon. 
I  perceive  that  you  are  hopelessly  and  utterly  bound  to 
his  chariot  wheels,  and  that  you  are  following  him  with 
perfect  contentment.  But  1  would  have  you  consider 
further  that  all  men  are  not  so  fettered  to  this  cursed 
Malloch  as  you  are — ^that  there  is  a  worthier  shrine  for 
a  human  3oul  to  bow  before-— that  man  was  made  for 
something  higher,  something  nobler  and  freer.  If  you 
believed  this,  you  would  know  how  little  your  words  have 
influenced  me.  You  may  deprive  me  of  wealth,  but  you 
cannot  rob  me  of  the  soul's  purest  joys,  which  wealth 
cannot  ^ve,  and  poverty  cannot  take  away.  I  am  young 
and  strong,  and  can  command  a  certain  price  for  my  ser- 
vices. I  therefore  do  not  fear  to  be  sent  forth  by  you 
penniless." 

Dexter,  seeing  this  his  greatest  arrow  so  signally  miss 
the  mark,  was  cast  into  a  rage  which  was  beyond  all  re- 
straint. He  raved  and  foamed,  and  stamped  with  his 
feet,  and  cursed,  and  almost  struck  his  son,  who  looked 
on  the  exhibition  of  unrighteous  wrath,  with  feelings  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  indignation. 

"  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?"  roared  Dexter  at  length.  **  Sav 
that  you  will  give  up  this  mad  intention,  that  you  will 
obey  me>  that  you  will  see  this  strumpet  no  more.  Say 
it)  sir  I— -say  it  1 — or,  by  heaven,  you  will  repent  it  1" 

^' Father  r*  exclaimed  Henry,  drawing  himself  proudly 
up,  for  he  was  conscious  of  a  high  purpose  ;  ^'  you  have 
confirmed  your  purpose  by  an  oath  to-night — ^I  will  do 
the  same.    I  swear  never  to  desert  Lucy  Blair,  but  to 
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make  her  my  true  and  lawful  wife,  in  the  face  of  heaven 
and  earth  I" 

"  Then,  my  eternal  curse  be  on  yon  1"  roared  Dexter, 
lifting  his  hand  and  striking  from  its  pedestal  a  splendid 
vase  which  stood  near.  Mrs  Dexter,  hearing  the  crash, 
could  remain  in  the  parlour  no  longer,  but  rushed  up 
stairs  and  burst  into  the  room  where  the  interview  was 
held.    « 

"  Oh,  husband  1— Oh,  Henry  I  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
she  e^^claimed  when  she  saw  the  fragments  strewing  the 
floor,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  two  men. 

"  Matter,  madam  ?"  thundered  Dexter.  «  This  boy 
dares  to  be  rebellious,  to  thwart  my  will,  to  make  him- 
self  independent  of  me  I" 

"  Oh,  Henry  I  how  can  you  ?"  she  cried,  in  pleading 
accents. 

*'  Because,  mother,  he  would  trample  on  the  rights  I 
have  received  from  heaven.  He  would  force  me  to  a 
marriage  with  a  lady  I  have  never  seen." 

^*  And  he  would  marry  a  cunning,  designing  wench, 
one  of  our  own  factory  girls.  Think  of  that,  madam  I 
There  is  a  dutiful  son  for  you.  There  is  one  who  would 
maintain  the  honour  of  his  family  I*' 

Mrs  Dexter  again  looked  towards  Henry,  and  there 
was  on  her  face  an  expression  of  wondering  inquiry. 

*'  It  is  true,  mother.  I  have  pledged  myself  to  one 
who,  by  worldly  misfortune,  has  been  compelled  to  labour 
with  her  hands  ;  but,  oh,  mother !  she  is  pure  and  guile- 
less, and  has  a  heart  and  mind  unsurpassed.  I  could  not 
help  loving  her.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  loving  her.  Be- 
lieve me,  in  doing  so,  I  have  done  nothing  unworthy  of 
you  or  myself  I  can  look  on  you,  mother,  without  a 
blush.  I  could  not  do  so,  were  I  to  forsake  this  girl  who 
confides  in  me.  You  will  not  ask  me — I  know  yon  will 
not.  You  will  love  me  all  the  more  for  being  true  and 
faithful." 

"  Oh,  Henry,  Henry  I  I  cannot,  will  not,  doubt  your 
truth  or  honour,"  cried  his  mother,  with  a  glance  of 
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pride  and  joy.  **  Daniel/'  she  exclaimed,  taming  to  her 
husband,  "you  will  leave  him  free  in  this  matter. 
Henry  has  principles  which  will  keep  him  from  disgra- 
cing himself  or  us.  This  girl  may  be  poor,  but  sure  I  am 
she  is  virtuous,  or  she  would  not  have  gained  Henry's 
love." 

"  What  I  you  then  are  his  counseller  to  this  dis- 
obedience, roared  her  husband,  striding  fiercely  towards 
her,  as  if  to  strike  her.  In  a  moment  Henry  sprang 
between  them." 

*^  Father,  what  would  you  ?"  he  cried,  his  eye  flash- 
ing fire.  *^  She,  at  least,  has  in  no  wise  become  an 
object  of  your  resentment,  for  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter." 

"  Go,  sir ;  leave  the  house  this  moment,"  thundered 
Dexter. 

"Ob,  Daniel,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel,"  cried  the 
mother,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  This  very  moment,  sir,"  repeated  Dexter,  pointing 
towards  the  door. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  exclaimed  Mary,  in  wild  alarm. 

"  Hush  mother,  hush,"  said  Henry.  "  Obedience  to 
a  great  duty  takes  me  away.  For  your  sake  alone,  I 
grieve.  But  do  not  fear  for  me.  I  have  youth  and 
health  on  my  side,  and " 

"  Will  you  begone,  sir  ?"  roared  Dexter,  with  a  brutal 
oath  ;  "  or  must  I  rouse. the  servants  to  turn  you  out?" 

"  Daniel,  will  you  rob  me  of  my  last  earthly  solace  ?*' 
cried  Mary,  beseechingly.  "  For  years  Henry  has  been 
all  my  care  and  comfort,  and  will  you  how  send  bim 
away  ?" 

"  If  he  is  longer  to  be  my  son,  he  must  obey  me.  I 
alone  am  master  here." 

*<  Mother,  farewell,"  cried  Henry,  holding  out  his 
arms.  "  You  will  see  or  hear  from  me  soon ;  and  it  you 
want  a  protector,  I  will  prove  one." 

"  No,  no,  Henry,  you  will  not  go.  It  is  past  mid- 
night.    Where  can  you  go  for  a  shelter  ?" 
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*'  Do  not  fear  for  me,  mother.  God  will  befriend  me. 
Let  ns  both  pat  oar  trust  in  Him,  and  do  His  will,  and 
in  dae  time  oar  reward  shall  come." 

He  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  her  long  and 
tenderly  to  his  heart,  while  Dexter  stood  scowling  by. 

When  he  released  her,  he  found  that  she  had  funtod. 

**  Lay  her  down  on  that  sofa  and  go,"  thundered  his 
fiither. 

Kissing  her  pale  lips  he  obeyed ;  then  taming  round 
and  fronting  his  father,  he  said — 

^*  For  you,  sooner  or  later,  the  time  of  repentance  will 
come.  May  Grod  be  more  merciful  to  you  than  you  have 
been  to  your  fellows." 

With  a  sad,  reproachful  -look,  Henry  quitted  the 
room,  and  catching  up  his  hat  as  he  passed  through  the 
hall,  he  opened  the  front  door,  and  passed  out  into  the 
street. 

*'  Now  have  I  entered  upon  life,"  he  murmured,  as  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  sparklmg  lustre  of  the  midnight 
sby. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

HENRY  DEXTER  SPENDS  THE  NIGHT  IN  THE  GREEN— HE  AND 
tUCY  MEET  IN  THE  MORNING— THE  CHAPTER  INTRODUCES 
ANOTHER  PAIR  OF  LOVERS,  AND  GIVES  THE  HISTORY  OF 
ONE  OlF  THEM,  WHICH  IT  IS  EXPECTED  WILL  PROVE  VERY 
INTERESTING  TO  THE  READER. 

With  a  crowd  of  thoughts  rushing  through  his  bosom, 
-Henry  walked  rapidly  along,  he  knew  not  whither. 
His  soul  was  swelling  within  hint,  and  the  thoughts 
came  so  fast  and  disorderly  that  he  could  not  put  them 
into  order,  arrange,  or  tegulate  them.  One  alone  prin- 
cipally possessed  him — the  first  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious that  he  had  been  suddenly  thrust  into  the  arena 
of  lifcy  and  must  fight  the  battle  with  his  own  hands. 
Cast  off  as  he  had  been  by  his  father,  he  had  now  a 
sense  both  of  independence  and  responsibility.  Clear  in 
his  consciousness  of  right,  he  felt  as  he  had  never  done 
before — ^that  he  was  a  man — that  he  stood  upon  his 
own  ground,  and  must  act  a  manly  part.  Hitherto  h\f* 
connection  with  his  father  had  kept  him  from  feelii- 
his  own  self-reliance ;  but  the  issue  of  that  night's  in- 
terview had  thrust  him  suddenly  into  a  position  where 
he  must  act  for  himself,  and  that  in  the  most  important 
of  all  matters.  ' 

Among  the  rushing  feelings,  nothing  like  rfgret 
came  into  his  bosom.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  grati- 
fied by  the  certainty  that  he  was  in  the  path  of  duty ; 
and,  strong  in  faith,  he  was  brave  and  trusting. 

Yety  what  was  he  to  do  ?    This  was  the  great,  press- 

d2 
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ing  question.  The  emergency  was  one  which  admitted 
of  no  delay.  Others — at  least,  one  other — was  interested 
with  himself^  and  she  must  be  consulted  and  advised. 
Some  hours  munt  elapse  ere  he  could  see  her — ^hours  to 
be  spent  in  solitary  wandering,  in  the  dawn  and  sun- 
shine of  a  summer  morning. 

Jiooking  up,  he  found  himself  on  one  of  the  bridges. 
There  was  perfect  silence  among  the  shipping.  Down 
the  river,  on  either  side,  the  masts  and  cordage  of  the 
vessels  rose  like  a  dense  forest  in  the  winter  time,  when 
the  leaves  are  gone  and  the  branches  bare.  Motionless 
they  stood  in  tall,  dark  lines — ^straight,  slanting,  and 
crossed — arising  firom  masses  of  dark  hulls,  and  terminat- 
ing in  taper  points  in  the  air.  Listlessly  Henry  gazed 
down  upon  them,  then  he  turned  to  the  other  side  and 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  Green.  The  east  was 
Bushed  with  a  ruddy  glow,  which  betokened  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sun,  ana  the  wa^rs  of  the  river  had  beg^n 
to  sparkle  here  and  there  with  its  reflection. 

He  retraced  his  steps,  and  sauntered  into  the  Green — 
walked  unconsciously  towards  the  seat,  on  which,  a  few 
hours  before,  he  and  Lucy  had  sat— where  he  confessed 
his  love  and  heard  her  say  that  it  was  returned.  He 
sat  down  upon  it,  and  as  he  sat  peaceful  and  comforting 
thoughts  filled  his  soul.  With  Lucy  by  his  side,  an 
exile  from  his  father  s  house  and  favour  seemed  easy  to 
bear.  For  his  mother's  sake  he  mourned  it  most,  for 
her  he  loved  with  the  strongest  affeetion.  But  even  she, 
he  knew,  would  approve  of  the  course  he  had  taken. 
Worldliness  had  no  place  in  her  heart.  Wealth  and 
rank  seemed  little  in  her  eyes,  in  comparison  with  har- 
mony of  taste  and  feeling— since  she  believed  that  from 
these  true  happiness  and  comfort  flowed.  He  had  never 
hinted  to  her  of  his  love  for  Lucy,  had  not  even. spoken 
of  her  or  described  her  character ;  but,  knowing  so  well 
his  mother's  gentleness  and  generosity  of  heart,  he  in- 
stinctively knew  that  he  had  her  approbatioUi  and  this 
thought  cheered  him  not  a  little.  »> 
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On  that  seat  by  the  river  side  he  sat,  and  the  morning 
light  increased,  and  the  sun  rose,  and  climbed  higher 
and  higher  up  the  eastern  sky.  The  clocks  of  the  city 
pealed  forth  an  hour.  He  counted  the  strokes,  and 
found  it  was  five.  He  started  up  in  haste,  for  in  little 
more  than  half-an-hour  Lucy  would  have  left  the  house 
to  go  to  the  factory,  and  this  he  must  prevent,  by  seeing 
and  making  her  aware  of  what  had  happened. 

He  therefore  hurried  off,  and  reached  the  Court  in 
which  she  lived  before  she  had  issued  from  the  doorway. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait,  however,  till  he  heard  her  come 
tripping  down  the  stair. 

When  she  saw  him  in  the  Conrt  she  started  and 
blushed ;  then,  when  she  noticed  his  grave,  troubled  look, 
she  grew  anxious  and  alarmed,  and  came  forward  to  him 
with  a  questioning  glance. 

''  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  her  hand.  # 

"  Indeed  I  am,  Henry,"  she  replied ;  "  and  from  your 
looks  I  fear  something  disagreeable  has  happened.  You 
seem  ill  and  wretched." 

"  I  have  not  been  in  bed,"  returned  Henry,  quietly,  as 
they  went  forth  into  the  Gallowgate. 

"  Not  in  bed,"  echoed  Lucy. 

"  No ;  I  have  spent  the  night  in  the  Green." 

'^  0,  Henry,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  she  cried, 
in  gree^t  distress.  ''  Has  it  relation  to  anything  which 
was  said  last  night  ?    Tell  me — Oh,'  tell  me. 

**  Come  this  way,  then,  towards  the  river  side." 

"  Nay,  we  must  not  go  far  from  our  way.  It  is  near 
six." 

He  made  no  reply  to  this  remark,  but  led  her  across 
the  Green,  in  the  direction  of  the  Monument. 

For  some  time  he  remained  silent,  nor  did  she  speak, 
but  ever  and  anon  she  cast  upon  him  anxious  looks. 

At  length  he  said,  '*  You  say  it  is  near  the  factory 
hour.  This  morning  that  hqur  has  no  claim  upon  me', 
for  I  am  not  going  to  the  factory." 
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'*  Not  going  there  I*'  she  repeated,  her  faoe  assnming 
an  expression  of  wonder. 

''*•  No.  I  shall  never  go  there  again.  Now,  dearest^ 
do  not  be  alarmed.  I  will  at  once  tell  you  why.  Last 
night  my  father  and  I  had  a  violent  quarrel,  and  he — in 
fact^  he  ordered  me  to  qait  the  house  for  ever.  I  obeyed 
him." 

Lucy  stopt  and  turned  towards  him.  Her  countenance 
was  fearfully  pale,  but  she  was  calm  and  composed. 

'*  Henry,  this  was  what  If  eared,"  she  said.  '*  I  did 
wrong  to  listen  to  you  last  night  Let  us  forget  it  all 
now ;  for  you  must  not,  on  any  account,  leave  your  fiftther's 
house." 

''  Lucy !  what — what  means  this  ?"  asked  Henry,  full 
of  disappointed  surprise.  ''  Have  you  forgot  our  solemn 
engagement  ?" 

*'  No ;  but  duty  calls  upon  us  to  cancel  it.  Your 
father's  oppositiop  must  not  bb  lightly  thought  of.  You 
must  not  have  all  your  worldly  prospects  blighted  for^me. 
Such  a  thought  would  prevent  me  from  being  happy." 

"  Cease,  dearest ;  cease  these  remarks/*  returned 
Henry.  *'  I  know  they  spring  from  the  most  seriouff  of 
motives — frpm  love  and  affection  for  me — ^but  let  us  look 
at  the  two  alternatives,  Lucy.  Grant  that  my  worldly 
prospects  would  be  blighted  by  remaining  true  to  you  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  my  heart's  affections  would  be  crushed 
for  ever  by  yielding  to  the  pride  and  injustice  of  mj 
father.  Only  think,  dearest,  while  we  were  here  last 
night,  telling  each  other  of  our  love,  he  and  Sleek  the 
lawyer  were  making  up  a  match  with  a  neice  of  the 
latter's — a  girl  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of,  and  he  pro- 
poses to  compel  me  to  marry  her.  Where,  then,  is  the 
duty  you  speak  of?  A  father  who  thus  sets  at  nought 
all  reason  and  justice,  and  would  dispose  of  his  son  as  he 
would  of  a^  horse,  is  entitled  to  no  further  obedience.  On 
this  fraud  alone  I  must  qmt  his  roo^  and  go  forth  in  in- 
dependence into  the  world.  If  you  too  forsake  me, 
Lucy,  then  will  I  be  miserable  indeed." 
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"  No,  no,  Henry ;  I  will  not  forsake  you,"  8be  cried, 
clinging  tenderly  to  his  arm.  "  If  you  will  so  nobly 
give  up  all  for  me,  God  forbid  that  I  should  so  wrong 
you,  and  my  own  heart,  as  to  turn  from  you.  Nay,  I 
am  more  ready  to  be  yours  in  poverty ;  only,  I  fear  I 
shall  never  get  rid  of  the  painful  idea  that,  but  for  me, 
you  might  have  been  wealthy,  and  occupying  a  high 
position. 

*^  Yes,  Jjucy,  I  might  have  been  one  of  the  cold,  heart- 
less, joyless  beings  wl^o  dwell  in  our  commercial  city ; 
but  would  I  have  had  my  soul  throbbing  with  the  pulse 
of  a  true  life,  would  my  a£fections  have  been  flowing,  or 
would  my  senses  have  been  open  to  the  Divine  enjoy- 
ments of  existence  ?  Oh,  Lucy  I  rather — ten  thousand 
times  rather — would  I  dwell  in  the  valley  where  love  and 
beauty  are,  than  stand  on  the  mountain  top,  where  the 
cold,  rude  breeze  prevents  the  flowers  from  blooming. 
Never,  dearest — ^never  shaiil  I  count  it  a  sacrifice  to  fore  • 
go  wealth  for  love." 

*'  Noble,  kind  Henry,"  murmured  Lucy ;  and  as  the 
words  issued  softly  from  lips  trembling  with  joy^  the 
factory  bells  began  to  ring. 

"  Oh  1"  she  hastily  exclaimed,  *J  I  will  be^oo  late." 

"  Too  late  I"  echoed  Henry.  "  You  ilo  not  mean  to 
go  there  again  ?" 

*'  I  must,"  she  answered  ;  my  own  and  my  mother's 
Inread  depends  on  my  earnings." 

"  Never — I  will  work  for  you  both." 

She  bestowed  upon  him  a  becoming  love- glance,  then 
sweetly  smiling,  she  said — '<  We  shall  speak  of  this 
afterwards.  To-night,  we  shall  consult  with  mother  and 
Hugh.  But,  dear  Henry,  what  do  you  mean  to  do;  for, 
of  course,  you  cannot  return  to  the  factory  ?" 

**  I  mean  to  go  at  once  and  seek  a  situation  as  over- 
seer.  I  don't  fear  but  ere  night  I  shall  have  found  one." 

'^  Then,  for  the  present,  ^rewell,"  she  said,  placing 
her  hand  affectionately  in  his,  and  running  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  factory. 
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Henry  stood  gazing  after  her  till  she  left  the  Green, 
then  caUing  to  a  man  who  was  listlessly  rowing  a  hoat 
down  the  river,  the  latter  came  to  the  side,  and  rowed 
him  across. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  now  into  the  factory — ^not  into  the 
immense  halls  where  the  looms  are  going,  but  into  the 
counting-house^  where  sat  a  youth,  busy  making  entries 
in  a  ledger. 

He  was  a  young  man,  whose  age  seemed  to  be  about 
twenty-four,  with  a  complexion  which  had  been  originally 
fair,  though  it  seemed  to  have  been  embrowned.  He  hai!^ 
a  high  forehead,  and  a  grave,  thoughtful  coiutenance. 
The  frivolity  of  youth  had  gone  from  it,  and  its  place 
was  taken  by  a  seriousness  approaching  the  stem.  * 

As  he  sat  deeply  engaged  with  his  work  with  the 
afternoon  sun  shining  upon  him,  a  young  girl  cautiously 
opened  the  door  and  peeped  in.  The  moment  she  beheld 
him,  a  smile  lighted  up  her  countenance,  and  without 
taking  any  further  precaution,  she  boldly  entered. 

t'  Mr  Lynn,"  she  whispered,  taking  a  letter  from  her 
breast. 

The  young  man  started,  and  looked  hastily  up. 

"  Why,  Annie,  you  here  ?"  he  as  hastily  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  Miss  Mary." 

*'  Good  gracious  I     Is  anything  wrong  ?* 

^'  Yes, ,  sir,  I  fear  there  is,  but  I  don't  know  what. 
You  remember  me  coming  to  you  last  night  in  the  gar* 
den,  and  telling  you  that  Miss  Mary's  uncle,  Mr  Sleeky 
had  come  to  see  her  ?'' 

'*  Yes,  I  remember  that  perfectly.  But  what  of 
it?" 

'  '<  I  can't  tell.  Only  I  know  this,  that  she  was  with 
him  a  long  time,  and  when  he  left  she  was  crying  bit- 
terly, and  has  been  in  a  sad  way  ever  since.  She  would 
not  tell  me  what  was  wrong,  but  asked  me  to  come  to 
you  with  this  letter.  You'd  better  open  it,  perhaps  it 
may  clear  up  the  mystery." 

He  hurriedly  tore  off  the  envelope  and  read — 
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"  Bbar  Walter. — Pray,  do  come  to-night ;  I  have  something 
dreadful  to  tell  you.  Oh,  that  you  were  here.  Yours,  in  deepest 
sorrow.  "  Mabt." 

**  Does  it  tell  you,  sir  T  asked  the  girl,  who  stood 
breathlessly  waiting  till  he  read  it.  ' 

"  No,  it  does  not,"  answered  Walter.  "  It  merely  tells 
me  that  she  is  in  some  terriblo  trouble ;  and  asks  me  to 
come  along  to-night    In  God's  name,  what  can  it  be  ?" 

"  Don't  know  at  all,  sir." 

**  What  sort  of  a  man  is  her  uncle  ?'' 

"  A  little  smoothed-up  kind  of  creature,  sir ;  awful 
clean  and  awful  quiet.  Just  looks,  sir,  as  if  butter 
wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth.  Can't  think  what  he  could 
say  to  her,  sir,  to  put  her  in  such  a  way.  But  I  must 
go,  sir,  for  I  don't  think  she  is  fit  to  be  left  long  herself. 
Will  you  come  along  at  night,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes.     Tell  her  the  moment  I  get  free,  I  will  come." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

For  the  rest  of  that  afternoon,  Walter  could  not  settle 
at  his  work.  That  Mary  was  in  trouble  of  the  sorest 
kind  her  letter  showed,  though,  what  it  could  be,  he  was 
unable  to  conjecture.  Never  did  he  long  so  ardently  for 
the  sound  of  the  belL  Fortunately  it  was  Saturday,  and 
on  that  evening  they  stopped  work  at  an  earlier  hoip:. 
The  moment  the  sound  pealed  in  at  the  open  window,  he 
closed  the  book  which  was  still  before  him,  though  he 
had  written  nothing  in  it  for  hours,  seized  his  hat,  and 
hastily  locking  up  his  desks,  took  his  departure. 

When  he  reached  the  house,  Annie,  who  was  stationed 
as  look-out,  intimated  that  Mary  was  in  the  arbour  in 
the  garden.  He  opened  the  gate,  hurried  along  the' 
gravelled-path,  and  came  in  front  of  the  summer-house. 

Mary  satin  it  alone.  When  she  saw  him  she  rose 
up,  and  bending  forward  clasped  her  hands,  but  seemed 
unable  to  rush  forth  to  meet  him. 

He  bounded  on,  entered  the  arbour,  and  received  her 
in  his  outstretched  arms. 
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,    ^'Marj,    mj  own  Mary,*'  he  tenderly  exclaimed, 
"  what  has  happened  to  move  and  distress  yon  thns  T* 

"  Oh,  Walter,"  she  faltered,  «  they— they  will  s^ml- 
rate  us." 

"  Who-^Who  will  separate  us  ?" 

*'  My  uncle.  He  has  made  an  engagement  with  Mr 
Dexter)  for  me  to  marry  his  son." 

^'  Marry  Henry  Dexter  I  Monstrous  I  You  told  him 
you  would  not — ^told  him  you  ware  engaged  to  me  ?" 

"  He  would  not  listen,  Walter — ^would  not  hear  a  re- 
fusal ;  hut  told  me  that  he  had  pledged  himself,  and  that 
the  union  must  take  place." 

^'  Never  I  It  shall  never  take  place  I  I  will  prevent 
it" 

"  What  are  we  to  do?*'  asked  the  fair  girl,  looking 
earnestly  with  her  tearful  eyes  into  Walter's  face. 

"  I  will  go  to  your  uncle  at  once,  tell  him  of  my  prior 
claim,  and  dare  him  to  perpetrate  such  an  atrocity." 

"  Ah,  Walter,  I  fear  he  will  not  listen  to  you  any 
more  than  to  me." 

'^  Why,  what  ohject  can  he  have  in  forcing  you  into 
this  marriage  ?    Is  it  because  Henry  Dexter  is  rich  ?" 

"  I  fear  so." 

'^  And  he — is  he  so  mean  and  base  as  take  a  wife  who 
has  been  so  provided  for  him  ?' • 

"  I — I  beUeve  it  was  his  father  who  made  the  arrange- 
ment." 

'*  His  father  I"  repeated  Walter,  as  if  struck  with 
some  idea.  *<  And  why  should  his  father  wish  such  a 
union.     You  have  never  seen  either  of  them." 

"  Never." 

"  Ah,  I  have  long  suspected  that  your  uncle  had  some 
secret  and  peculiar  power  over  Dexter,  and  now  I  am 
convinced  of  it.  Dexter  is  not  the  man  to  seek  such  an 
alliance.  He  is  forced  to  it.  But  how  mean  and  despi* 
cable  of  the  son  to  consent  I" 

"  What  power  can  my  uncle  have  over  Mr  Dexter  ?" 
asked  Mary. 
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<<It  must  originate  in  a  transaction  which  occurred 
long  ago,  and  in  which,  strange  as  you  may  think  it,  I 
am  deeply  interested.  I  have  never  told  you  my  history, 
Mary.  Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  do  it  now.  I  am  not 
what  I  seem.  I  am  Dexter's  hook -keeper  only  for  a 
purpose.  If  wealth  is  any  recommendation  in  your 
uncle's  eyes,  I  am  as  rich  as  Henry  Dexter  will  ever  he, 
perhaps  much  richer.'' 

"  You,  Walter  ?  "  cried  Mary,  in  wonder. 

"  Ay,  dearest,"  he  returned  with  a  smile.  When  I 
came  to  lodge  with  Mrs  Dawson,  next  door,  I  had  just 
arrived  from  Jamaica,  where  I  have  resided  since  I  was 
eight  years  of  age.  Though  both  my  parents  were 
Scotch,  I  was  born  in  Ireland.  I  had  no  brothers  and 
only  one  sister.  Our  parents  both  died,  and  by  my 
father's  will  his  property' of  forty  thousand  pounds  was 
divided  between  us.  I  was  to  be  sent,  with  my  share, 
to  an  uncle  in,  Jamaica,  a  brother  of  my  father  s,  while 
my  sister,  with  her  share,  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  husband  of  my  mother's  sister.  We  were  thus  sepa- 
rated. I  was  taken  to  Jamaica,  and  received  with  every 
kindness  by  my  uncle,  who  had  no  wife  or  child  of  his 
own.  He  educated  me,  and  provided  for  me  in  every 
way — ^investing  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  which  were 
sent  with  me  to  the  best  advantage.  Two  years  ago  he 
died,  and  left  me  all  his  wealth.  My  own  fortune  had 
been  also  accumulating,  so  that  I  found  myself  compa- 
ratively rich.  I  had  never  heard  of  the  sister  from 
whom  I  was  separated  in  childhood,  and  longed  to  come 
to  Scotland  to  seek  her.  Arrived  in  Glasgow,  I  made 
inquiries  about  the  man  to  whom  she  had  been  con- 
signed. That  man  was  Dexter.  I  found  that,  from  be- 
ing a  commission-agent,  he  had  suddenly  become,  about 
thirteen  years  ago,  a  mill-owner.  It  was  the  very  time 
when  my  sister  was  sent  to  him." 

"  And  have  you  seen  your  sister  ?**  asked  Mary,  who 
was  listening  to  him  with  breathless  interest. 

"  I  have  not,  and  can  find  no  traces  of  her.    I  suspect 
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there  has  been  foul  play ;  and  for  a  year  I  have  been 
endeayoming  to  discover  it.  For  this  purpose  I  en- 
gaged  myself  to  Dexter  as  his  bookkeeper;  that  I 
might  learn  the  amount  of  his  capital,  and  be  near  to 
watch  all  his  movements.  I  have  learned  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  my  sister's  fortune  was  appropriated  by  him^ 
but  have  not  been  able  to  discover  her  own  fiite.  •  That 
she  came  from  Ireland  and  was  given  into  his  hands,  I 
know ;  but  further  I  cannot  trage  her.  Your  uncle's 
connection  with  Dexter,  however,  has  always  been  a 
source  of  suspicion  to  me.  That  he  has  a  peculiar  power 
over  him  is  certain.  I  have  noticed  it  often,  and  this 
proposed  alliance  makes  it  all  the  plainer.*' 

'*  Oh,  Walter,  this  is  dreadful  I  Gui  my  uncle  know 
anything  about  your  sister  ?  " 

**  That  is  what  I  suspect.  He  must  somehow  have 
been  aware  of  the  fraud  which  Dexter  practised,  and 
this  knowledge  has  given  him  his  power."    ' 

"  Th^  what  can  have  become  of  your  sister  ?  "  asked 
Mary,  with  a  shudder. 

"  I  can  only  conjecture,"  replied  Walter,  sadly. 
'^  I  fear  she  must  be  dead ;  but.  Oh  I  if  ill-treatment 
and  neglect  produced  her  death,  how  must  I  mourn  her 
hopeless  £ate.  But  the  truth  I  will  yet  learn ;  and  if 
there  has  been  foul  play,  I  will  be  her  avenger." 
"  Oh !  how  will  you  proceed  ?  " 
^'  I  will  first  to  your  uncle,  and  warn  him  to  proceed 
no  further  with  this  monstrous  alliance.  Possibly  I  may 
tell  him  who  I  am,  and  if  he  knows  anything  of  Lucy, 
he  may  be  induced  to  reveal  it.  At  all  events,  dearest, 
no  one  shall  separate  us.  I  will  claim  you  in  the  face 
of  all ;  come  what  may,  you  arfe  mine — mine — mine  I " 

He  drew  her  close  towards  him,  and  for  some  n^inutes 
they  remained  locked  in  a  warm  embrace.  Then  he 
bade  her  adieu,  and  departed  to  seek  out  her  uncle,  and 
tell  him  of  their  engagement. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A  MISUNDERSTANDING,  WHICH  LEADS  TO  FRIENDSHIP. 

Walter  Lynn — for  so  we  shall  call  him  for  the  pre- 
sent, though  Walter  Livingston  was  his  true  name — 
walked  hastily  along*  the  street,  on  his  way  to  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr  Sleek.  His  mind  was  occupied  in  stem 
contemplation  of  the  character  and  doings  of  Dexter. 
He  had  long  suspected  him  of  having  deeply  wronged 
his  sister,  and  had  heen  secretly  watching  and  examin- 
ing, with  a  view  to  obtain  an  inkling  of  the  truth. 
Naturally,  therefore,  he  regarded  the  mill  owner  with 
dislike,  but  now  that  he  would  selfishly  seek  to  sacrifice 
her  he  loved,  his  bosom  was  filled  with  bitter  indigna- 
tion, and  he  resolved  to  use  what  power  he  had  to  oppose 
the  scheme.  To  save  Mary  he  was  determined.  He 
knew  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  it  openly,  and  imagined 
that  he  had  only  to  declare  his  rank  and  power  to  Sleek 
to  cause  him  to  set  aside  the  unholy  compact. 

In  turning  a  corner  he  suddenly  came  against  some 
one.     He  looked  up ;  it  was  Henry  Dexter. 

The  glow  of  angry  pride  flushed  his  cheek,  as  he  thus 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  man  who  was  mean 
enough  to  have  her  he  loved  forced  to  his  arms. 

Henry  met  him  with  his  usual  frankness  and  kind- 
ness, and  making  a  casual  remark  regarding  the  beauty 
of  the  night,  was  about  to  pass  on,  but  Walter,  planting 
himself  firmly  in  his  path,  said — 

"  Stay,  Mr  Dexter ;  you  and  I  must  have  a  few  words 
together." 

The  remark  and  the  tone  caused  Henry  to  look  in- 
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Quiringly  at  the  face  of  the  speaker,  when  He  noticed 
that  he  was  strangely  excited. 

'*  What  is  it,  Mr  Lynn?'*  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

**  Yoa  may  think  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  yoa  on 
such  a  subject,''  returned  Walter ;  '<  but  I  hare  a  right 
as  you  shall  quickly  know.  Are  you  not  ashamed,  Mr 
Dexter,  to  take  part  in  the  perpetration  of  such  a  cruel, 
heartless  wrong?" 

Henry  could  only  stand  and  gaze  on  him  with  silent 
astonishment. 

<*  If  your  conscience  did  not  prevent  you,.  I  think  your 
spirit  might,"  continued  Walter.  "  The  others  are  t09 
old  to  feel  the  influence  of  anything  higher  than  mam* 
mon ;  but  you  being  young,  ought  to  be  governed  by 
some  feeling  more  generous  and  manly." 

<'  Will  3'^ou  explain,  Mr  Lynn  ?"  said  Henry,  as  soon 
as  he  could  so  far  recover  from  his  astonishment  as  to 
speak.  **1  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  to  what  you 
refer?" 

"  Possibly,"  returned  Walter ;  •*  then  I  will  explain* 
I  have  just  learned  the  matrimonial  prospects  you  have 
chosen  to  contemplate ;  but,  sir,  I  will  baulk  you.  I 
have  a  prior  claim  to  the  lady ;  nay,  I  have  the  only 
true  claim,  for  I  love  her,  and  she  has  promised  to  be 


mme." 


''  You  love  her?"  echoed  Henry,  who  deemed  that  he 
referred  to  Lucy. 

"  Ay,  and  she  loves  me  in  return." 

<*  That  is  false,"  cried  Henry,  hotly. 

<<  False  I  You  dare  to  charge  me  with  falsehood — 
you,  possessed  of  a  nature  so  base  and  mean  ?" . 

^'  Silence,  sir  I"  said  Henry,  with  calm,  stem  dignity. 
''  I  am  not  disposed  to  bandy  words  and  phrases  of  this 
sort.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the  lady's  houoe ;  come 
with  me,  if  you  have  the  courage  to  do  so.  Let  us  appear 
in  her  presence  together,  and  she  shall  decide.  If  you 
are  the  man  of  honour  you  profess  to  be,  you  will  abide 
by  her  decision." 


« • 
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"  Be  it  BO,"  replied  "Walter  promptly ;  and  fuming 
back,  they  walked  on  side  by  side  in  stem  silence — 
Henry  being  lost  in  incredulous  wonder. 

They  entered  the  Gallowgate,  and  Henry  turned  into 
the  court  where  Lucy  lived. 

"Ho,  sir  I"  "Where  are  you  going  now?"  cried 
Walter,  who  had  stopped  and  was  looking  after 
him. 

"  Why  do  you  not  follow  me  ?"  asked  Henry,  turning 
round. 

"  Follow  you  ?  Why  should  I  follow  you  there,  or 
why  should  you  go  there  yourself?  That  is  not  the 
road  to  where  we  are  going. '^ 

"Not  the  road  to  where  we  are  going!"  echoed  Henry, 
feirly  puzzled.  "  Why,  then,  can  you  tell  me  where  we 
are  going  ?" 

"  So,  you  would  evade  the  interview,"  said  Walter, 
stepping  forward  to  where  Henry  stood.  *'  Conscious  of 
your  meanness  and  baseness,  you  would  try  to  avoid  that 
decision  of  the  lady  which  you  are  well  aware  will  not 
be  in  your  favour.  But,  sir,  you  shall  not  escape  me 
thus.  Come  then,  I  am  in  no  mood  for  trifling,  and 
there  is  no  time  for  delay.  You  made  the  proposal,  and 
I  shall  compel  you  to  abide  by  it." 

"  Really,  Mr  Lynn,  you  are  gating  more  and  more 
inexplicable,*'  said  Henry.  "  How  can  you  charge  me 
with  attempting  to  evade  the  interview  when  I  am  lead- 
ing direct  to  where  the  lady  lives  ?'* 

"  That  the  road  to  Blackfriars'  Villa,"  cried  Walter. 
"  Why,  it  is  a  dosed-in  court." 

"  Blackfriars'  Villa  I"  again  echoed  Henry.  **  Who 
lives  there  ?" 

"  Why,  Mary,  of  course — Mary  Hamilton." 

A  light  at  once  broke  in  on  Henry's  mind.  He  com- 
prehended it  all  now,  and  smOed. 

"  Mr  Lynn,"  he  said,  substituting  a  kind  tone  for  his 
former  cold  dignity  ;  you  are  labouring  under  a  mistake 
-—both  of  us  indeed  have  been,  so  far«    You  meant  one 
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lady  while  I  meant  another.    I  Bee  it  all.  Yoa  and  Miss 
Hamilton  love  each  other — ^are  engaged  perhaps  ?" 

Walter  nodded. 

<*  The  lady's  uncle,  Mr  Sleek,  has  visited  her  and  in- 
formed her  that  he  had  been  kind  enongh  to  enter  into 
an  engagement  with  my  father,  in  terms  of  which  she 
was  to  be  united  to  me.  Yon  deemed  that  I  was  art  and 
part  in  the  transaction  ?" 

"  WeU,  it  is  not  so  ?"  demanded  Walter. 

*'  No,  it  is  false,  utterly  false,  as  you  would  have 
known  had  you  and  I  been  better  acquainted.  I  will  be 
frank  and  open  with  you  now,  however,  for  it  is  meet 
that  I  should.  You  know  I  am  overseer  of  one  of  the 
floors.  Among  the  girls  there,  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  one  who  had  an  air  and  appearance  quite  superior 
to  the  rest.  There  was  a  beauty  and  a  grace  about  her 
which  charmed  me.  I  addressed  her.  '  Gradually  our 
acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship.  I  found  her  heart 
pure  and  chaste,  and  her  mind  cultivated;  in  fine,  I 
ioved  her.  Last  night,  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  I 
found  courage  to  confess  my  love,  and  had  the  joyful 
satisfaction  of  hearing  her  say  that  I  was  loved  in  return. 
I  accompanied  her  home ;  here  saw  her  mother,  and  re- 
ceived her  consent.  Immediately,  I  went  to  my  father 
to  inform  him  of  our  engagement,  but  ere  I  could  do  so 
was  informed  by  him  that  he  and  Mr  Sleek  had  already 
disposed  of  me — that  I  was  to  be  united  to  a  niece  of  the 
latter,  a  lady  I  had  never  seen,  never  heard  of.  I  indig* 
fiantly  denied  my  father's  right  to  enter  into  such  an  en- 
gagement in  my  behalf,  emphatically  intimated  my 
refusal  to  implement  it,  boldly  r  informed  him  of  the  en- 
gagement I  had  just  entered  into,  and  stated  my  unalter- 
able resolution  to  make  her  I  loved  my  wife.  I  will  not 
describe-  to  you  my  father's  rage.  He  was  incredulous 
at  first,  but  finding  me  determined,  he  swore  if  I  married 
this  girl  to  disinherit  me.  I  calmly  told  him  how  little 
I  regarded  wealth  by  the  side  of  love,  and  that  this 
threat  moved  me  not  a  whit;  but  that  even  though  he  was 
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to  give  all  his  wealth  to  others,  I  Would  embrace  poverty 
rather  than  dishonour.  At  this  his  rage  became  ungovern- 
able, and  he  commanded  me  to  quit  his  presence  for 
ever.  I  obeyed.'  It  was  past  midnight,  yet  I  went 
out  that  very  moment  into  the  world.  Now,  Mr  Lynn, 
you  know  all.  I  am  no  longer  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
wealthy  manufacturer,  but  a  poor  man,  who  must  fight 
his  own  way  in  the  world.  To-day  I  have  got  a  situa- 
tion as  overseer  in  one  of  Grant's  mills,  and  was  on  way 
to  visit  Lucy  when  we  met." 

Walter  listened  to  Henry's  manly  story,  and  as  he 
listened,  the  expression  of  his  countenance  entirely 
changed.  The  stem  indignation  feded  away,  and  was 
,  succeeded,  first  by  joy,  then  by  a  mixture  of  regret  and 
admiration.  He  was  ashamed  to  think  how  he  had 
wronged  the  noble,  unselfish  youth  before  him  ;  how  he 
had  taunted  and  insulted  him  in  his  adversity^  imputing 
to  him  motives  and  intentions  the  very  opposite  of  those 
which  he  cherished.  Generous,  noble,  manly  in  thought 
and  feeling  himself,  he  doubly  felt  the  harsh  cruelty  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  was  ready  to  hang  his 
head  in  bitter  self-reproach. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand.     '^  Can  you  forgive  me  7 
he  faltered. 

In  a  moment  Henry's  right  hand  was  outstretched,  and, 
grasping  that  which  was  proffered,  he  warmly  shook  it. 

"  O,  I  am  so  sorry  for  wounding  you,"  he  said.  *'  I 
have  been  rash,  hot,  headstrong." 

"  Now,  say  no  more,  Mr  Lynn — ^no,  rather  let  me  call 
you  Walter,  and  do  you  call  me  Henry,  for  we  mast 
henceforth  be  friends — ^brothers.  You  meant  not  to 
hurt  me«  It  was  natural  that  you  should  feel  towards 
me  as  you  did,  since  you  were  led  to  believe  that  I 
acquiesced  in  the  plan  of  Sleek  and  my  father*  I  am 
glad,  very  glad,  that  we  met.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  prove 
better  for  both  of  us." 

'^  0,  you  are  kind  and  generous,"  n\prmured  Walter. 
"  You  .say  you  forgive  me,  and  I  know  that  in  your 
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heart  you  do,  but  I  can  never  forgive  myself.  FriendR  I 
yee,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  be  your  most  devoted 
friend.  But  let  me  not  detain  you  longer,  doubtless  you 
will  have  much  to  say  to  her -you  love." 

^*  Nay,  come  up  with  me  and  see  her,  and  you  will  no 
longer  wonder  that  I  prefer  her  to  all  my  father's  wealth. 
Small  merit  it  is  in  any  man  to  choose  a  treasure  of  the 
heart  and  mind  rather  than  one  of  gold.  Come,  she  will 
be  glad  to  see  you.'* 

*^  I  wiU  go,  and  ask  her  pardon  likewise,"  returned 
Walter.  *'  If  you  won't  scold  me,  she  may;  I  hope  she 
will,  for  otherwise  I  shall  never  feel  comfortable/' 

Henry  smiled  again,  for  he  knew  how  far  Walter 
would  be  from  having  his  hope  realised.  He  did  not 
think  Lucy  cotdd  scold  even  the  most  hardened  offender, 
far  less  one  who  freely  owned  his  fault  and  was  so  sorry 
for  it.  He  was  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  if  she  possessea 
the  power  of  scolding  at  all,  the  present  was  the  occa- 
sion most  likely  to  call  it  forth  ;  for,  to  wound  and  in* 
suit  him,  was  to  touch  her  resentful  feelings  in  the 
quickest  way. 

They  ascended  the  staircase,  and  Henry  knocked  at 
the  door.  Instantly  it  was  opened  by  Lucy  herself, 
whose  lovely  face  became  covered  with  blushing  smiles 
when  she  saw  who  stood  without.  To  reveal  a  secret, 
she  had  been  for  sometime  impatiently  expecting  him  ; 
and,  though  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  knocked  at 
the  door,  she  was  certain  that  it  was  he  and  no  other. 

Her  outstretched  hand  and  beaming  eye  gave  a  wel- 
come of  sweet,  eager  delight. 

'^  Oh,  Henry,  I  thought  you  would  never  come,''  she 
said  in  a  low  tone ;  then  she  suddenly  stopped  and 
blushed  more  deeply  when  she  caught  sight  of  Walter 
Lynn  standing  behind. 

<<  I  came  the  very  first  ipoment  I  could,"  answered 
Henry  in  the  fondest  of  accents ;  '<  and,  in  coming,  I 
was  fortunate  enc^ngh  to  meet  with  Mr  Lynn,  whom  you 
very  likely  know.     He  comes  as  a  fidend.*' 
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'  "  You  are  very  welcome,  sir.  Pray  come  inside," 
said  Lacy,  with  modest  self-possession,  as  she  led  tfaen^ 
into  a  small  and  very  neat  sitting-room,  which  was  at 
the  moment  unoccupied. 

"  I  must  apologise?  for  my  intrusion,"  observed  Walter, 
who  was  much  struck  by  Lucy's  appearance. 

"  No  apology  is  necessary,  sir,"  answered  Lucy  quietly. 

"  Ah,  you  won't  say  that  when  you  know  the  facts. 
Do  you  know  that,  when  I  consented  to  come  up  with 
Mr  Dexter,  it  was  in  the  hope  that  you  would  scold  me 
severely  ?" 

"  I  am  a  very  bad  hand  at  that  work,"  replied  Lucy, 
smiling. 

*'  For  once,  however,  you  must  try ;  for  never  were 
you  so  required.  What  are  your  feelings  towards  the 
man  who  cruelly  and  unfeelingly. insulted  Mr  Dexter?" 

"  Come,  come,  Walter ;  I'll  not  stand  this,"  cried 
Henry.  "  He  is  joking  with  you,  Lucy.  Do  not  mind 
him.'*' 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not,"  said  Walter,  with  an  emo- 
tion which  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  have  insulted  Mr 
Dexter  in  the  rudest  and  most  cutting  way.  I  called 
him  base,  mean,  servile,  spiritless." 

"  And,  believing  that  you  did,  you  were  quite  justi- 
fied in  doing  so,"  interrupted  Henry.  "  Come,  Lucy, 
I'll  explain  to  you,  for  I  see  you  are  much  mystified. 
Coming  along  the  street  just  now,  I  suddenly  met 
Walter,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  me,  changed  colour 
considerably  and  looked  angry.  I  was  passing  him 
with  a  common  courteous  remark,  but  he  stopped  me, 
and  charged  me  with  conduct  of  which  I  was  consciously 
innocent.  The  mistake  was  soon  explained,  however. 
Walter  is  engaged,  to  Miss  Hamilton,  the  lady  whose 
uncle,  along  with  my  father,  would  doom  her  to  matri* 
mony  with  me.  Walter  naturally  enough  supposed  that 
I  was  quite  willing  to  be  thus  disposed  of;  hence  the  ill 
favour  with  which  he  regarded  me  when  we  met.  But 
I  have  brought  him  up  to  show  him  one  very  good  reason 
15  E  2 
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why  he  should  aeqidt  me  of  the  duurge.  Now,  Walter^ 
voa  must  poshiTeiy  nj  no  more  about  it.  We  aie 
friends  now,  joa  now — friends  and  biothera — ^and  all 
raenu»y,  even  of  this  momentary  ma»nn^PTat»ndrng,  most 
fride.     What  say  yon,  Lucy  ?" 

^Reason  and  friendship  alike  say  Yea,'^  answered 
Lacy,  with  charming  frankness.  Then  suddenly  n  sad- 
ness came  orer  her  as  she  looked  wistfully  at  Heniy. 

**'  All  right,"  he  said,  omrectly  interpreting  the  look, 
and  replying  to  it.  "  I  have  been  to-day  at  Mr  Grant's 
mill,  over  the  water,  and  got  a  situation  as  oyerseer ;  so 
I  am  now,  in  reality,  independrait.  Where  is  your 
mother  ?    Have  you  told  her  all  ?" 

^^  I  have ;  but  shall  we  not  go  to  her  ?  She  and 
Hugh  are  abne." 

'^  Now,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  go  ?"  said  Walter, 
rising. 

'*  Not  yet,"  returned  Henry.  "  We  are  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation, and  shall  be  glad  for  your  advice.  Shan't  we» 
Lucy  ?" 

^I£  Mr  Lynn  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  it," 
answered  Lucy  modestly. 

*'  I  shall  account  it  a  privilege  to  assist  in  anyway  in 
the  painful  emergency,"  said  Walter.  '*  I  am,  as  yon 
know,  similarly  situated,  and  my  impression  is  that  we 
should  act  in  concert  I  had  formed  a  plan  of  procedure 
before  meeting  you ;  but  think  it  may  now  be  advisable 
to  change  it." 

'^  Come  then»  let  us  adjourn,"  said  Henry,  and  Lucy 
immediately  ushered  them  into  the  room  where  Sail  and 
Hugh  were.  These  two  personages  were  quickly  in- 
formed of  the  exact  state  of  matters,  and  Sail,  as  Lucy's 
mother,  was  asked  first  for  connseL 

<<  Defeat  them  both,"  she  answered,  unhesitatingly. 
*^  Let  there  be  a  double  marriage,  and  that  at  once." 

''  Oh,  mother  !'*  whispered  Lucy,  hiding  her  face  in 
Sail's  breast. 

"  Capital  idea,"  cried  Walter. 
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Henry  said  nothing,  bat  his  look  showed  how 
anxiously  he  waited  for  Lucy's  consent. 

'*  Noo,  ma  lassie,"  said  Hugh,  rising  and  laying  his 
hand  kindly  on  Lucy's  head,  '^jist  be  guided  in  this 
maitter  by  yer  mither.  She'll  no  advise  onything  that's 
mean  or  dishonourable,  and  I'm  shure  ye  ken  brawly 
that  neither  her  nor  me,  nor  onybody  that  cares  for  ye, 
wad  counsel  for  yer  harm.  I  maun  say  that  it  does  look 
as  if  we  were  anxious  to  thrust  ye  into  a  high  station  ; 

but  by-and-by  it  will  appear  that  ye  .      Weel, 

weel,  never  mind — just  trust  us,"  he  added,  suddenly 
breaking  off  on  noticing  Sail's  quick,  warning  look. 

^*  That  reminds  me  that  I  require  to  give  my  new 
friends  some  explanation,"  said  Walter.  **  As  Mr 
Dexter's  book-keeper,  with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  a-year, 
my  motives  for  hurrying  to  a  private  marriage  with  Mr 
Sleek's  neice  are  open  to  a  strong  suspicion ;  but  appear- 
ances are  sometimes  deceitful,  and  perhaps  they  were 
never  more  so  than  in  my  case.  I  am  not  necessitated 
to  fill  a  subordinate  situation  there  or  anywhere  else ;  I 
sought  the  office  for  a  purpose,  which — here  he  looked 
gravely  if  not  sorrowfully  to  Henry — I  need  not  now 
explain,  but  may  do  so  afterwards.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  require  to  take  such  a  dependent  position, 
I  lived  in  Jamaica  till  two  years  ago  with  an  uncle,  to 
whose  care  I  was  intrusted  when  young.  He  died  and 
left  me  his  wealth,  which  was  considerable,  and  which, 
with  a  large  sum  my  father  placed  in  his  hands  for  my 
behoof,  makes  me  what  the  world  calls  independent.  On 
the  faith  of  my  real  position  I  was  on  my  way  to  Mr 
Sleek,  to  disclose  to  him  my  circumstances,  when  I  acci- 
dentallv  met  Henry.  Now,  however,  I  am  disposed  to 
act  without  his  knowledge  in  order  to  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  baffling  Dexter  and  himself.  I  therefore  most 
cordially  second  Mrs  Blair's  motion,  to  have  the  double 
marriage  performed  as  soon  and  as  secretly  as  possible." 

As  Walter  uttered  these  last  words  he  turned  to  Sal], 
and  found  that  she  was  looking  at  him  with  a  peculiarly 
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gearehiBg  ei^praMioo,  aa  if  wbai  lie  bad  said  had  called 
up  a  stariliiig  idea  to  her  mind,  and  she  waa  seekiiigibr 
a  confirinariflii  of  it  is  Ins  coniiienanee.  In  a  moment, 
however,  she  let  her  ejes  fidl  on  Lncy,  who  adll  neatlcd 
in  her  boacnn* 

^  Thanks,  my  friend,"  eried  Heniy,  warmly.  "  Hugh, 
pray,  continae  to  exeroae  your  persuasiye  eloqnenee  <» 
Loey.    Ton,  I  think,  will  gain  the  day  with  Ikt." 

**  Na,  na,  that  manna  he,"  said  Hngh,  shaking  his 
head  and  smiling  a  ]dea8ant  smile.  "^  Te  are  the  ane 
that  should  hae  maist  po'er  owve  her.  Jist  yoa  twa 
gang  oot  finr  a  bit  walk,  and  get  her  to  say  yes  afcMre  ye 
oome  in  again,  and  then  Miss  Hamilton  and  her  can  hae 
a  crack,  and  name  the  day." 

This  adyioe  was  univeraally  apparoTed  o^  and  in  a  few 
minntes  the  blushing  Lucy  was  ready  to  go  ooL 

**  Now,  don't  be  yery  k»g,"  said  Sail ;  "  and  perhaps 
Mr  Lynn  will  sit  till  yon  oome  back." 

''  Yes,  I  will,"  eried  Walter^  «^bnt  pray  be  meraiiil 
to  my  impatience." 

The  lovers  fnomised  and  departed,  and  Sail,  drawing 
her  chair  close  to  where  Walter  sat,  gazed  upon  him 
again  with  the  same  searching  expression. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  REVELATION. 

Sail  gazed  at  Walter  Lynn  with  her  dark,  piercing 
eyes,  till  the  latter  waB  startled  by  her  fixed,  inquiring 
earnestness,  and  sat  waiting  for  her  to  speak. 

^'  You  come  from  Jamaica  ?  "  she  said  at  length,  but 
without  an  abatement  of  her  gaze. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Walter,  mechanically. 

**  You  went  there  when  young  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  youth  again.  **  I  was  sent  out 
to  my  uncle  when  eight  years  of  age." 

'*  Were  you  sent  from  Belfast?"  asked  Sail ;  and  as 
she  put  the  question  her  lips  trembled  with  excitemoit. 

^'  Good  Heavens — ^yes  I "  cried  Walter,  starting  half 
up.  ^'  How  did  you  guess  that  ?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  me  ?  " 

^*  Another  question,"  said  Sail,  as  much  agitated  as 
himself.    '<  Your  name  is  not  Lyniv.    Is  it  Livingston  ?" 

"  It  is — it  is  !  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  how  you 
know,  and  tell  me  what  more  you  know." 

*'  Gracious  poo'rs  I  "  ejaculated  Hugh,  who  now  like- 
wise perceived  who  the  youth  was. 

"  First  tell  me  the  purpose  you  have  in  view  in  occu- 
pying a  subordinate  position  in  Dexter's  factory,"  said 
Sail. 

Walter  hesitfitec?. 

''  Nay  —  do  not  fear  to  trust  us,"  she  continued. 
^'  Neither  of  us  are  that  man's  friends,  and  if  it  is,  as  I 
suspect,  you  will  find  us  as  eager  as  yourself  to  proceed 
against  him." 
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I  will  trust  you,"  cried  Walter,  with  sudden  rapidity. 

I  had  an  only  sister,  who  was  sent  to  Dexter's  care 
when  I  was  put  into  the  hands  of  my  uncle.  I  never 
heard  of  her  or  from  her,  and  two  years  ago,  when  my 
uncle  died,  I  resolved  to  come  to  Scotland  to  find  her 
out.  I  did  come,  and  found  that  the  man  to  whom  she 
was  consigned  had  hecome  a  great  mill-owner.  From 
inquiries  made,  I  learned  that  no  girl  had  heen  hrought 
up  by  him,  nor  was  it  known  that  he  had  a  ward  at  alL 
At  once  I  suspected  foul  play,  and,  with  a  view  to  reach 
the  truth,  £  applied  for  the  situation  of  bookkeeper, 
which  was  vacant.  As  yet  I  have  learned  little  or 
nothing,  but  my  suspicions'  have  increased  rather  than 
lessened.  But,  oh,  if  you  know  anything  do  not  hide  it 
from  me." 

"  This  bates  a',"  ejaculated  Hugh  again.  "  Tell  him, 
Mrs  Blair — ^tell  him  the  hail  story." 

**  Yes,  do— do — oh,  do." 

A  shadow  came  over  Sail's  face,  as  if  memory  had 
come  like  a  cloud  and  darkened  it.  The  eyes  lost  their 
piercing  gaze  and  fell  slowly  to  the  ground,  and  for  a 
moment  she  shaded  them  with  her  hand,  and  sighed. 
Then  she  again  raised  her  head,  and  once  more  looking 
into  Walter's  face,  but  with  a  softer  and  sadder  expres- 
sion, thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  you  wish  to  know  without 
declaring  my  own  guilt  and  shame ;  but,  since  duty  re- 
quires the  recital,  1  will  not  shrink  from  it ;  and  I  only 
ask  you  to  judge  me  as  kindly  and  leniently  as  your 
heart  dictates." 

"  Houts,  Mrs  Blair,  dinna  speak  that  way,"  inter- 
*  posed  Hugh.     "  Nae  generous  mind  will  think  harshly 
o'  ye,  and  ye  hae  that  tae  tell  Mr  Lynn  which  ye  may 
weel  be  proud  tae  tell,  and  he  will  be  glad  tae  hear." 

Again  Sail  sighed,  and  cast  towards  Hugh  a  faint 
smile  of  gratitude.  Walter  was  too  excited  to  speak, 
but  sat  waiting  breathlessly  for  Sail's  communication. 

"  Long  years  since,"  she  began,  "  when  I  was  a  young, 
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innocent  girl,  I  gave  my  heart  confidingly  to  a  youth 
■  who  seemed  all  that  was  good  in  my  eyes.  He  took 
advantage  of  my  love  and  trust  to  betray  me.  Then  he 
cast  me  off,  and  married  another.  I  was  homeless, 
friendless,  and  in  despair.  Temptation  came  from  other 
quarters.  I  fell  deeper  and  deeper,  and  in  my  misery, 
wretchedness,  and  guilt,  cursed  the  man  who  had  brought 
me  to  ruin.  Before  that  I  was  gentle  as  a  woman  should 
be,  but  now  fierce  passions  raged  in  my  heart,  and  I 
swore  to  be  revenged  on  the  man  who  had  so  basely 
wronged  and  deserted  me.  Years  passed  and  we  never 
met,  I  was  living  in  a  haunt  of  crime  and  infamy,  losing 
my  woman's  nature  day  by  day,  and  growing  vile  to  a 
degree  which  none  but  myself  and  God  can  ever  know. 
One  night,  amid  mist  and  gloom,  I  saw  my  betrayer. 
It  was  on  the  street,  and  he  was  about  to  bum  a  letter 
at  a  lamp.  Seeing  me  he  started  and  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket.  I  accosted  him  with  bitter  reproaches.  He 
was  cool,  and  with  indifference  justified  himself  Then  he 
made  a  proposition  to  me.     It  was  to  rid  him  of  a  child." 

**  Ha  T'  exclaimed  Walter,  wildly.  **  But  you  did 
not  do  it  ?     Say  you  did  not  do  it.*' 

"  Wait  a  little  and  you  shall  know  all.  Eager  more 
than  ever  for  revenge,  I  pretended  to  be  mollified,  and 
asked  more  about  his  proposition.  Instinctively  I  con- 
nected the  child  with  the  letter  he  was  about  to  bum, 
and  imagined  that,  could  I  now  play  my  cards  properly, 
the  power  to, ruin  him  would  fall  into  my  hands.  I 
agreed  to  his  proposition  to  take  the  child.  I  managed 
also  to  obtain  possession  of  the  letter.  It  is  here — read 
it.'' 

And  Sail  took  from  her  breast  the  letter  which  the 

4 

Irish  lawyer  sent  to  Dexter,  and  which  we  placed  before 
the  reader  in  the  flVst  chapter  of  the  story. 

With  hands  trembling  through  excitement  and  emo- 
tion, Walter  took  it  and  read. 

**  Ob,  it  was  indeed  my  sister,"  he  exclaimed.  **Tell 
me,  for  mercy's  sake,  tell  me  what  became  of  her?" 
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<^  She  came  from  Ireland  by  the  vessel  the  following 
night,  and  at  midnight  was  delivered  to  me  by  Dexter 
at  Nelson's  momument.  He  dreamed  not  that  I  knew 
who  she  was,  and  now  he  thinks  that  both  of  us  are 
dead." 

'*  My  sister  I  my  sister  I"  gasped  Walter. 

<'  I  quitted  the  course  of  sin  I  was  running,  and  brought 
her  up  pure  and  innocent.  She  herself,  and  every  one 
but  Hugh,  imagined  she  is  my  own  child/' 

"  Ha,  I  have  seen  her  to-night.     Say  is — is — " 

"  Yes,  Lucy  is  your  sister,*'  cried  Sail,  holding  up  her 
right  hand  as  if  to  confirm  her  words  by  an  oath. 

Walter  clasped  his  hands  and  looked  upward.  His 
lips  moved,  as  if  he  were  uttering  a  few  fervent  words 
of  thanks.  ^*  Oh,  this  is  providental,''  he  murmured. 
<<  Had  I  not  met  Henry,  and  been  brought  here,  I  might 
not  have  discovered  my  sister.  How  I  long  for  their 
return  that  I  may  clasp  her  to  my  heart,  and  tell  her 
that  I  am  her  brother.*' 

^*  I  have  no  right  to  advise  you  as  to  the  course  to 
pursue,"  said  Sail,  in  a  somewhat  sad  tone. 

*'  Yes,  you  have  I"  cried  Walter,  eagerly.  "  Pardon 
me,  I  have  not  yet  thanked  you  for  saving  my  sister.  I 
am  too  bewildered,  too  excited  to  speak  and  think  as  I 
ought.  Do  advise  me — do  say  what  I  should  do.  I  will 
follow  your  counsel  whatever  it  may  be.'^ 

When  Sail  heard  this  her  face  brightened  again  with 
satisfaction.  '<  You  know  the  relation  between  Lucy 
and  Henry  ?"  she  said.  *^  How  do  you  as  her  brother 
regard  it  ?" 

"  With  the  greatest  joy  and  pleasure,"  returned  Walter, 
promptly.  '^  Henry  is  a  noble  fellow.  He  has  shown 
himself  to  be  so  by  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  for  her 
sake.  He  has  freely  relinquished  his  home  and  social 
position  for  her,  and  good  as  I  believe  her  to  be,  he  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  her." 

*'  You  are  not  more  generous  than  I  expected,"  ob- 
sen^ed  Sail.     '^  Now,  what  I  would  counsel  is,  that  the 
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discovery  now  made  should  be  concealed  fi:t>m  both  of 
them,  till,  at  the  altar,  they  are  made  man  and  wife. 
You  are  surprised  at  this ;  but  I  will  tell  you  my  reason. 
Henry  considers  Lucy  to  be  my  daughter.  Were  he  to 
discover  that  she  is  not-^that,  on  the  contrary,  she  is 
the  rightful  owner  of  that  which  he  has  been  taught  to 
consider  his  inheritance,  he  who  is  the  soul  of  delicacy 
and  honour  might  shrink  from  joining  his  poverty  to  her 
wealth." 

"  I  see  your  reason  and  admire  its  wisdom,"  returned 
Walter.  "  But  why  may  not  Lucy  herself  know  ?  You 
do  not  fear  that  she  would  give  up  Henry  when  she 
finds  that  he  is  poor  and  herself  rich  ?*' 

"What,  Lucy  dae  that  I"  cried  Hugh,  with  great 
energy.     *'  Na,  na ;  ma  life  on't  she'll  no  dae  that." 

"  Then  do  let  her  know  all  immediately,  for  I  long  to 
greet  her  as  my  sister." 

"  What  think  you,  Hugh?"  asked  Sail,  turning  to  the 
gate-keeper.  "  Would  it  be  advisable  to  disclose  all  to 
Lucy  ?  It  would  prove  an  admirable  test  of  her  charac- 
ter and  her  love,  and,  on  that  account,  I  would  desire  it ; 
but  would  she  be  able  to  conceal  all  traces  of  discovery 
from  Henry  ?" 

"As  for  a  test  o'  her  character,  as  yeca'  it,  I  hope, 
Mrs  Blair,  ye  hae  nae  doots  o'  her  stannin'  firm  to 
Henry  ?"  remarked  Hugh,  almost  indignantly. 

"  mne  whatever,"  rejoined  Sail ;  "  yet  there  would 
be  a  satisfaction  in  putting  her  to  such  a  test.  It  would 
make  us  all  the  prouder  of  her.  Besides,  for  my  own 
comfort,  I  should  wish  her  to  know  all  previous  to  her 
marriage." 

"  Then  let  it  be  sae,"  said  Hugh,  in  a  decided  tone. 
"  I  hae  nae  fears  o'  ony  kind  for  the  result." 

"  Now,  then,  that  they  would  come  I"  cried  Walter, 
starting  up  and  walking  in  an  excited  manner  about  the 
apartment. 

"  Tak'  care,  Mr  Lynn,"  admonished  Hugh.  "  I  doot 
ye'U  let  the  cat  oot  o'  the  pock.". 
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'*  It  is  the  first  flash  of  joyful  surprise,  my  friend,  and 
will  soon  pass.     I  will  get  calm  presently." 

"  And  to  help  you,"  said  Sail,  *'pray  sit  down  and  let 
me  detail  more  minutely  to  you  the  events  of  the  last 
fourteen  years,  they  may  prove  interesting  to  you.*' 

"  Everything  is  interesting  to  me  that  relates  to  my 
long-lost  sister,"  said  Walter,  sitting  down  at  once  and 
assuming  an  attitude  of  attention. 

Sail  hegan  and  described  the  course  of  events  more  at 
length,  speaking  freely  of  the  secrets  of  the  Tontine 
Close — of  the  Captain  and  the  principal  members  of  the 
gang — of  her  escape  from  the  haunt  with  Lucy — ^the 
accidental  meeting  with  Hugh — ^his  kindness  in  giving 
them  shelter — the  happy  year  they  spent  together — ^the 
manner  in  which  the  ^Captain  discovered  them — their 
immediate  removal  to  Billy  Barton's — the  taking  of 
Hugh  to  the  Tontine  Close  in  their  stead — ^his  horrible 
treatment  there,  and  the  providential  rescue  by  Willie 
and  Hay,  the  novelist. 

"  Hay  r*  interrupted  Walter  hastily  ;  "  can  that  be 
a  literary  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  ?" 

^^  He  was  a  dramatist  and  a  writer  of  stories  then," 
returned  Sail ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  him  since  we 
returned  from  Wellfield  to  Glasgow." 

"  It  must  be  the  very  slame,"  cried  Walter,  with  great 
animation.  <'  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  a  dramatist 
in  his  day — now  he  is  a  constant  and  popular  contribu- 
tor to  newspapers  and  periodicals." 

''  Dod,  I  wad  like  rael  weel  to  see  him,"  said  Hugh, 
rubbing  his  hands.  "  He  was  a  canty,  clever  chield ; 
and  if  it  hadna  been  for  him,  I  wad  ne'er  hae  gotten  out 
o*  that  infernal  dungeon.  I  wonder  if  it's  him.  What 
like  is  he,  Maister  Lynn  ?" 

^'  A  man  who  appears  common  enough  at  first  sight, 
though  by  no  means  without  marks  of  what  he  really  is 
when  you  look  narrowly  at  him.  He  is  not  a  tall  man, 
neither  is  he  undersized.  His  hair  is  dark  though  not 
black,  and  is  now  getting  very  thin  on  the  crown.     His 
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features  as  a  whole  are  neithe|r  pecaliarly  striking  nor 
peculiarly  handsome,  regular  enough,  but  in  nowise  ele- 
gant. His  cheek-bones  are  high ;  his  eyes  large  and 
singularly  expressive.  On  his  brow  there  are  two  deep 
lines — and  one  of  his  front  teeth  is  out.  He  wears  no 
whiskers,  but  has  a  thick  tuft  on  and  tinder  his  chin." 

"  It's  the  very  man,"  cried  Hugh ;  **  I  ken  him  by 
the  high  cheek-banes,  the  wrinkles  on  his  broo,  the  fine 
e'en,  the  teeth  that's  awantin',  and  the  goat's  beard. 
Man,  wull  ye  no  bring  him  to  see  his  auld  freen's  ?  " 

"  I  shall,  indeed,"  returned  Walter ;  "  and  have  no 
doubt  he  will  be  delighted  to  renew  the  acquaintance. 
But  go  on,  Mrs  Blair ;  I  long  to  hear  the  rest  of  your 
story." 

Sail  proceeded,  and  described  their  residence  in  the 
house  of  Billy  Barton — the  illness  and  death  of  Willie 
— the  discovery  of  his  father — her  debut  on  the  stage, 
and  its  results — the  removal  to  Wellfield — ^the  house- 
breaking there,  with  the  tragedy  which  followed — their 
final  ejectment  from  the  mansion — ^return  to  Glasgow, 
and  subsequent  experience — Hugh  as  gate-keeper,  and 
Lucy  as  a  loom- tender,  in  Dexter's  factory, 

Walter  listened  with  the  deepest  and  most  fixed  atten- 
tion. 

"  How  can  I  ever  repay  you  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  faltering 
voice.  **  You  have  saved  my  sister — saved,  her  from 
worse  than  death.  Your  faithfulness,  devotion,  and  self- 
sacrifice  have  been  unparalleled." 

"  Do  not  say  so,"  returned  Sail.  "  Hugh  deserves  all 
the  praise  you  can  bestow,  for  his  benevolence  was  en- 
tirely disinterested.  With  me  it  was  diflfcrent ;  I  had  a 
personal  purpose  to  serve.  It  was  the  desire  for  revenge 
which  led  me  on." 

"Whisht,  Mrs  Blair,"  broke  in  Hugh.  "  Dinna 
roisca*  yersell  in  sic  a  gate  or  try  to  kssen  yer  mitherly 
guidness  to  Lucy.  Ye  had  the  lassie^s  guid  at  heart  far 
mair  tl)an  yer  ain  feelin's,  and  the  best  proof  o^  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  whenever  ye  kenned  that  Lucy  loved 
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Henry,  ye  were  ready  to  gie  up  yer  lung-cherished  hope 
rather  than  mak  the  young  folks  unhappy.'' 

^*  Hugh  is  right  so  far,''  said  Sail,  turning  to  Walter. 
'^  My  greatest  hope  in  life  has  been  to  crush  my  betrayer 
by  producing  Lucy  at  the  proper  time,  and  compelling 
him  to  restore  her  inheritance.  This,  I  fear,  was  the 
chief  motive  which  influenced  me,  when  first  I  resolved 
to  save  her ;  but  soon  the  child  won  her  way  to  my  heart. 
I  came  to  love  her,  and  then  I  preferred  to  protect  her 
for  her  own  sake,  more  than  for  my  private  purposes. 
But,  hush  !  I  hear  Lucy  and  Henry  in  the  stair." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  lovers  entered — ^Lucy  blush- 
ing deeply,  and  Henry's  countenance  radiant  with  joy. 
Walter  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from  clasping  thd 
maiden  to  his  heart ;  but  a  warning  look  from  Sail  came 
in  time  to  prevent  the  imprudence. 

"  Congratulate  me,  my  friends/'  cried  Henry  gaily. 

^*  She's  promised  ?  "  said  Hugh. 

*'  Frankly  and  generously,"  was  the  glad  reply. 

Lucy  escaped  to  the  inner  apartment — her  own  room 
-^and  Sail  followed  her. 

She  shut  the  door,  and  with  a  low  cry,  and  a  look 
of  unutterable  meaning,  Lucy  threw  herself  into  Sail's 
arms. 

<<  Lucy,  my  love,  be  calm,*'  said  the  latter  in  sooth- 
ing tones,  as  she  felt  the  fair  form  of  the  girl  trembling 
violently. 

^<  Oh,  mother,  have  I  done  right?"  she  asked,  looking 
timidly  up. 

*'  Quite  right,  my  dear.  I  cordially  approve  of  your 
resolution,  and  so  does  Hugh." 

^'  But  Henry  is  making  such  a  sacrifice  for  me,"  she 
faintly  murmured. 

<'  He  would  make  a  thousandfold  greater  sacrifice  had 
he  to  give  you  up^  But,  Lucy,  I  have  certain  strange 
things  to  communicate  to  you,  which  will  much  alter 
your  view  of  the  matter.  Are  you  prepared,  my  dear 
girl,  to  hear  something  very  startling  ?" 
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Lncy  looked  wildly  up,  and  fixed  an  anxious  eje  on 
Sail's  countenance. 

*«  What  is  it?"  she  faltered. 

*'  Be  calm,  it  is  nothing  alarming.  You  are  not  what 
you  believe— you  are  not  mv  daughter." 

*'*'  Not—not  your  daughter!"  echoed  Lucy,  turning  very 
pale. 

**  No,  your  birth  is  higher  and  your  rank  greater  than 
you  haVe  ever  dreamed  of.  Listen  to  the  story  which  I 
have  now  to  tell  you.  It  is  in  some  respects  a  painful 
and  humiliating  one  for  me,  but  I  know  you  will  judge 
me  kindly." 

Lucy  could  only  stare  at  her  in  dumb  surprise.  Sail 
fiat  down  on  the  side  of  their  little  bed,  and,  drawing  Lucy 
towards  her  till  her  head  nestled  in  her  bosom,  began  in 
a  low,  impressive,  and  somewhat  sad  voiee,  her  story. 

Lucy  listened  with  breathless  interest,  and  never  onee 
interrupted  her. 

^'  And  now,  my  darling,"  said  the  reciter,  in  a  broken 
voice,  when  her  tale  was  told,  ^^  you  will  not  love  me  the 
less  because  I  am  not  vour  mother  ?" 

''  Mother  I"  repeated  Lucy  with  a  vacant  look.  '^  .Yes, 
yes,  you  are  my  mother — my  more  than  mother  1" 

And,  throwing  her  arms  round  her,  she  cluog  closely 
to  Sail,  and  burst  into  tears. 

For  some  minutes  Sail  spoke  not,  deeming  it  better  to 
let  her  emotion  have  free  vent. 

At  last,  after  she  had  become  gradually  calm,  Lucy 
looked  up  of  her  own  accord. 

**  For  one  thing  only  do  I  feel  glad  at  what  you  have 
told  me,"  she  whispered. 

«'  And  what  is  that  ?"  asked  Sail. 

*^  Henry's  father  may  consent  when  he  knows  that  I 
am  not  what  I  appear." 

<<  We  shall  not  ask  his  consent,"  said  Sail. 

"  Not  ask  it  I  Why  ?"  asked  Lucy  in  wonder. 

<<  You  have  not  yet  asked  who  the  man  is  who  has 
wronged  you  so  foully." 
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"No.     Who  is  be  r 

^''Daniel  Dexter  /"  answered  Sail,  regarding  her  with. 
a  steady  look. 

Lucy  started  wildly  up,  then,  after  a  few  moments' 
reflection,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and,  exclaiming,  "  Oh 
my  poor  Henry,"  again  sunk  down  upon  Sail's  breast. 

*^  What  means  that  exclamation  ?''  inquired  Sail. 

*'  Mother,"  cried  the  girl,  starting  up  again.  '<  Yes, 
mother — I  must  still  call  you  by  that  dear  name — he 
must  know  nothing  of  this  till — till — after — you  under- 
stand, mother — after  the— the  marriage." 

"  Noble  girl,  I  do  understand.  That  is,  indeed,  what 
I  wished." 

"And  my  brother,"  sighed 'Lucy,  "will  he  be  still 
alive  in  that  foreign  land  ?  This  explains  many  strange 
things  which  have  at  times  crossed  my  mind  like  sha- 
dows of  far-off  dreams.  My  memory  seemed  often  try- 
ing to  catch  events  of  the  past— of  my  infancy — and  at 
times  these  came  with  something  like  vividness  before 
me ;  but  I  always  looked  upon  them  as  mere  dreams. 
Now,  I  know  they  were  not  so." 

"  They  were  not  [so,"  repeated  Sail.  "  And  your 
brother — ^he  still  lives  ;  he  is  in  Glasgow,  and  has  long 
been  endeavouring  to  find  you  out." 

"  Ay — where — where  is  he?"  exclaimed  Lucy. 

**  He  is  Dexter  s  book-keeper,"  answered  Sail. 

"  Walter  Lynn  ?" 

"  Yes,  Walter  Lynn." 

In  another  minute  brother  and  sister  were  locked  in 
each  other's  arms. 

It  was  a  sacred  meeting — too  sacred  for  a  public  gaze. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

DEXTER  AND  SLBBK  HAVE  A  CONFERENCE,  AT  WHICH  THE 
LATTER  MAKES  A  PROPOSITION,  WHICH  THE  FORMER 
AGREES  TO,  AND  WHICH  BRINGS  US  AGAIN  INTO  CONTACT 
WITH  CHARITY  TOM. 

It  would  be  impossible  fully  to  describe  the  mental 
conditiou  of  Daniel  Dexter  during  the  night  which 
followed  Henry's  expulsion  from  the  house.  The  storm 
raging  within  him  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  tumul- 
tuous that  ever  shook  a  human  soul.  Its  elements  were 
of  the  fiercest  kind.  There  was  the  disappointment  of 
his  most  dearly  cherished  hopes,  the  sudden  overthrow 
of  the' scheme  which  had  actuated  him  for  many  years, 
for  which  he  had  risked  so  much,  and  sinned  so  deeply ; 
and  then,  added  to  this,  there  was  the  fear  of  detection. 
Not  only  was  the  chief  desire  of  his  life  blasted,  but  a 
threatened  discovery  of  his  crimes  hung  over  him.  The 
wrong  he  had  done  to  the  orpjian  would  be  published, 
for  well  he  knew  the  inexorable  character  of  Sleek. 
Now,  a  prospect  like  this  to  such  a  man  was  terrible  in 
the  extreme,  and  caused  the  passions  and  fears  of  his 
dark  heart  to  be  violently  stirred.  The  moment  Henry 
was  gone,  he  rung  the  bell,  and  had  his  insensible  wife 
removed,  then  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room,  and 
there  spent  the  niglit. 

After  hours  of  deliberation,  he  still  knew  not  what  to 
do.  He  was  prepared  to  adopt  any  course,  however  un- 
principled ;  but  no  course,  good  or  bad,  seemed  open  to 
him,  whereby  he  might  avert  the  danger  in  which  he 
was  placed. 
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In  the  mommg  he  waited  at  home  two  hours  later 
than  nsoal,  half-expeedng  that  Hemy  would  return,  eon- 
fess  his  fault,  and  promiae  obedience  for  the  future ;  but 
he  waited  in  vain,  and  with  unallsjed  pasdons  d^arted 
to  the  factory. 

About  mid-day,  a  visitor  entered  his  'priTate  room 
there.  It  was  Sleek,  just  as  quiet  and  composed  as 
usnaL 

^'  Grood  day,  Mr  Dexter,"  he  remarked,  as  he  quietly 
took  a  seat  opposite  the  mill-owner.  "  I  have  just  called 
to  see  when  the  marriage  is  to  be  celelvated  ?  " 

^*  A  pretty  business  have  I  had  since  I  saw  you," 
growled  Dexter.  "That  boy  is  the  most  headstrong 
and  rebellions  fellow  yon  can  possibly  ooneeive." 

''  In  what  way  ?  "  asked  Sleek. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  he  absolutely  refuses  to  marry 
your  niece  ? '' 

**  Pooh,  pooh  I  I  have  the  same  little  difficulty  to  con- 
tend with  on  my  side.  Mary  had  likewise  some  foolish 
objections,  but  I  silenced  hear  at  once,  as  yon  of  course 
did  your  son." 

**  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could,"  said  Dexter;  ^'hut  the 
fellow  defied  me.  In  short,  he  is  no  longer  a  son  of  mine. 
He  has  quitted  my  roof,  and  gone  I  know  not  where." 

Sleek  seemed  in  no  way  ruffled.  He  only  smiled  as 
he  remarked — 

"  Mr  Dexter,  am  I  to  understand  by  this  that  yoa 
refuse  to  fulfil  the  engagement  we  entered  into  last 
night?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  hastily  responded  Dracter.  "  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  most  anxious  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place;  but  it  is  exactly  as  I  tell  you. 
Henry  bluntly  refused ;  and  on  the  spot  I  commanded 
him  to  quit  my  house,  and  never  return  to  it  till  he  was 
ready  to  obey  my  commands." 

*'  This  is  but  a  subterfuge,"  returned  Sleek.  '^  It  is 
you,  and  not  jour  son,  who  would  set  the  engagement 
aside." 
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'*  On  my  soul,  no  I*'  returned  Dexter,  earnestly.  '*  I 
told  you  candidly  that  I  had  other  and  higher  views  for 
Henry,  but  it  seems  he  has  been  imprudent  enough,  and 
simple  enough,  to  be  entrapped  by — good  Heaven !  that 
I  should  have  to  say  it — by  one  of  the  factory  girls  ;  and 
last  night  he  was  mad  enough  to  sny  that  he  would 
marry  her.  You  may  judge,  then,  if  I  have  any  desire 
to  evade  our  engagement.  Your  disappointment  is 
nothing  to  mine — to  the  disgrace  which  will  overtake 
us  all  should  he  carry  out  bis  monstrous  intention.  I 
would  do  anything,  make  any  sacrifice,  to  save  him  and 
myself  from  such  a  fate." 

Sleek  looked  fixedly  at  Dexter,  and  saw  he  was  in 
earnest. 

^'  One  of  the  factory  girls,'*  he  mu8ed«  ^^  Pshaw !  a 
little  manceuvring  will  get  over  that  difficulty." 

*' What  would  you  advise?"  cried  Dexter,  catching 
eagerly  at  the  lawyer's  words.  ^^  Can  this  horrible  evil 
be  averted  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  easy,"  replied  Sleek.  "  The  girl 
must  be  put  beyond  his  reach.  I  can  easily  imagine 
that  she  may  have  a  great  power  over  him  at  present, 
but  when  he  knows  that  marriage  with  her  is  impossible, 
he  will  cool  down,  and  come  to  our  terms.  The  girl,  I 
repeat,  must  be  removed." 

<<I  see,"  remarked  Dexter,  brightening  a  little. 
'^  We  must  bribe  her.  But  may  she  not  take  the  bribe 
and  baulk  us  after  all  ?" 

^*  My  plan  points  at  something  better  than  that/'  said 
Sleek.     *^  Let  me  see — let  me  see." 

And  he  laid  his  chin  upon  his  outstretched  forefinger 
and  mused. 

''  I  have  it,"  he  cried.  ^*  Yes,  the  girl  must  be  mar- 
ried to  another." 

<<  A  capital  idea,  faith,"  exclaimed  Dexter.  '*  That 
will  put  her  beyond  his  reach  most  effectually.  But 
how  can  it  be  done ?    Who  can  be  got  to  take  her?" 

The  lawyer  mused  again.     • 

p2 
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^*  I  think  I  could  find  a  husband  for  her,"  he  said — 
^*  only,  we  must  plaofe  some  temptation  before  him." 

"I  will  g^ve  him  a  considerable  sum/'  remarked 
Dexter. 

^^  You  will?    Then  Charitj  Tom  is  our  man.'' 

"  And  who  is  Charity  Tom  ?" 

"  A  clerk  of  ours.  A  very  useful  fellow,  who  will  do 
anything  to  oblige  us,  especially  if  it  is  likely  to  adyanoe 
his  own  interests.  Ill  make  the  proposition  to  him  the 
moment  I  get  to  the  office." 

'^  But  the  girl  herself ;  how  are  we  to  manage  with 
her?"  asked  Dexter. 

'*  Oh,  nothing  more  easy,"  returned  the  wily  and  un- 
scrupulous lawyer.  *<  Get  her  drawn  to  some  spot, 
under  the  idea  that  she  is  there  to  meet  your  son,  then 
secure  her,  and  force  her  to  become  Tom's  wife." 

'^  Sleek,  you  have  given  me  immense  relief,"  said 
Dexter,  heaving  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  ''  The  dread  of 
this  low,  disgraceful  marriage  has  made  me  miserable  all 
day." 

'<  Where  is  this  girl  do  you  say  ?  Is  she  young  ?  Is 
she  pretty?" 

'^  I  do  not  know,"  was  the  answer.  '<  Henry  called 
her  Lucy  Blair.     She  works  on  floor  No.  3." 

^^  Then  we  must  have  a  peep  at  her,  for  no  mistake 
must  be  made." 

Quitting  the  private  room.  Dexter  and  Sleek  pro- 
ceeded to  the  floor  on  which  Lucy  worked,  and  on  in- 
quiry, she  was  pointed  out  to  them.  Cold-hearted  as 
both  were,  they  had  to  acknowledge  to  each  other  that 
she  was  pretty  and  captivating,  but  this  also  convinced 
them  thi(t  she  was  more  dangerous,  and  that  greater  care 
and  promptitude  must  be  used  in  having  her  put  out  of 
Henry's  reach.  The  idea  of  the  two  schemers  was  that, 
the  girl  once  fairly  disposed  of,  Henry  would  return  to 
his  allegiance,  and  would  no  longer  refuse  to  accede  to 
their  wishes. 

Poor  Lucy  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  two  pair  of 
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angry  eyes  that  were  for  a  few  minutes  set  upon  her, 
for  she  was  busy  superintending  her  loom,  and  probably 
also  busy  with  entertaining  many  loving  and  anxious 
thoughts  about  Henry,  whom,  as  our  readers  will 
recollect,  she  had  seen  that  morning  in  the  Green. 

Without  following  Sleek  to  his  office  and  narrating 
his  conversation  with  Charity  Tom,  we  shall  look  into 
said  office  some  hours  later,  and  contemplate  that  per- 
sonage as  he  sat  at  his  desk  by  himself.  The  proposal 
had  been  made  to  him  in  its  full  extent,  for  Sleek  had 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  faithfulness  and  devotion,  and 
hesitated  not  to  reveal  everything. 

The  acutest  and  most  crafty  of  men  may  be  deceived. 
Charity  Tom  was  not  exactly  the  man  Sleek  imagined 
he  was.  The  long  training  he  had  undergone  in  the 
office  had  indeed  m^de  him  very  cunning,  and  taught 
him  to  conceal  his  true  thoughts  and  feelings ;  but  his 
masters  thought  him  just  such  a  one  as  themselves^— 
cold,  calculating,  heartless,  dead  to  every  fine  feeling  and 
emotion.  But  it  was  not  so.  Tom  had  naturally  a  wann, 
sensitive  heart,  and  it  was  not  the  less  strong  in  its  feel- 
ings be-cause  these  had  to  be  for  the  most  part  suppressed. 
A  very  tempting  offer  had  been  made  to  him,  and  no 
doubt,  had  Sleek  judged  his  character  truly,  he  would 
have  closed  with  it  at  once.  He  did  indeed  do  so— -|7ro- 
fessedty.  Yes,  anxious  as  we  are  to  give  the  reader  a 
favourable  impression  of  Tom,  we  must  nevertheless  de- 
clare that  he  readily  agreed  to  do  all  that  his  master  de- 
^flired  of  him.  He  seemed  to  grasp  at  once  at  the  pretty 
Lucy  and  the  sum  he  was  to  receive  from  Dexter  along> 
with  her,  and,  from  his  look  and  language,  his  master 
concluded  that  he  had  entered  into  the  nefarious  scheme 
with  heart  and  soul.  In  the  enjoyment  of  this  satisfac- 
tory conviction  he  returned  to  the  private  room,  leaving 
Tom  to  meditate  alone  on  the  splendid  matrimonial  pro- 
spects which  had  been  opened  up  to  him. 

Tom*s  meditations  were  very  different,  however,  from 
what  his  master  imagined ;  and,  to  prepare  our  readers 
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me  UDder  an  infinite  obligation.  But,  come  back  with 
me  to  the  house,  and  let  us  consult  about  what  we  are 
to  do.  Mr  Lynn  is  still  there,  and  will  help  to  advise 
us." 

^^  I  am  quite  willing,  sir.  But,  Mr  Henry,  if  you  can 
baffle  them  without  letting  it  be  known  that  I  discovered 
their  plot,  it  would  be  much  better  for  me.  I  am  but  a 
poor  clerk,  sir,  and  have  nothing  to  look  to  but  my 
salary.  Now,  if  Mr  Sleek  knew  that  I  had  deceived 
him  so,  he  would  turn  me  away,  and " 

"  Rest  satisfied  on  that  score,"  returned  Henry. 
*^  We  will  not  speak  of  your  service  if  we  can  help  it : 
but  if  the  fact  does  come  out,  be  assured  that  you  wiU 
be  no  loser  by  what  you  have  done.  If  Mr  Sleek  turns 
you  away,  we  will  get  something  better  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  returned  Tom,  with  a  bright  coun- 
tenance. 

They  returned  along  the  street,  entered  the  court,  and, 
ascending  the  stair,  Henry  knocked  at  the  door. 

It  was  opened  by  Hugh. 

*<  Back  again,  Hugh,"  said  Henry. 

"  Very  weel,  sir,  ye're  as  welcome  as  ever,"  replied 
the  old  man,  looking  rather  keenly  at  Tom. 

"  A  friend,"  said  Henry,  noticing  his  suspicious  look. 

^*  Hugh  is  not  fond  of  believing  that,"  said  Tom,  mth 
a  smile. 

**I'm  gled  to  hear  it,  at  ony  rate,"  responded  the 
gate-keeper ;  '^  but  ye  see  ye  come  oot  o'  sic'  an  ill  nest, 
that  I  may  weel  be  excused  if  I  looked  a  wee  dootfu." 

Henry  laughed,  and  patting  Hugh  on  the  shoulder, 
said — *'  You  have  heard  the  saying — '  They  are  not  all 
Israel  who  are  of  IsraeL'  That  can  read  both  ways, 
you  know." 

^'  Sae  it  can,"  returned  Hugh.  Weel,  if  he  is  a  freend 
Tm  shure  Tse " 

"  To  convince  you  that  he  is  so,  let  me  tell  yon  be- 
fore we  go  in  what  his  object  was  in  coming  to  me.  It 
waB  to  tell  me  that  Sleek  and  my  father  are  plotting 
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deceitfol  tack  at  all  ? — ^why  not  tell  his  master  that  he 
had  other  views  for  himself,  and  could  on  no  account 
take  advantage  of  the  brilliant  offers  made  to  him? 
Now,  there  was  more  than  one  reason  for  this.  Tom  was 
very  quick-sighted  and  quick-thoughted,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  perceived  two  things — Ist,  the  crying  iniquity 
of  the  plan  proposed,  and  2d,  the  necessity  of  deceit  in 
order  to  baffle  it.  The  heart  of  a  lover  being  at  that 
moment  beating  in  his  own  bosom,  he  had  the  keenest 
sympathy  for  those  whom  it  was  intended  so  foully  to 
wrong,  and  mentally  resolved  to  work  effectually  in  their 
behalf.  This  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  best  done  by  a 
feigned  acquiescence,  which  he  managed  with  such 
heartiness  that  Sleek  was  thoroughly  deceived,  and  re- 
turned to  his  room  chuckling  over  the  supposed  success 
of  his  brilliant  idea. 

Tom  sat  for  a  long  time  musing  deeply,  while  his 
countenance  was  working  with  may  changes,  all  which 
however,  were  produced  by  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
did  him  honour ;  therefore,  the  changes  they  wrought 
were  of  a  pleasing  nature,  and  caused  his  face  to  become 
positively  handsome. 

At  last  he  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  settled  deter- 
mination, for  he  suddenly  looked  towards  the  clock, 
which  hung  at  one  end  of  the  office,  and,  springing  from 
his  stool,  opened  the  door  of  the  private  room  and  thrust 
his  head  within. 

*'  It  is  not  far  from  six,  sir,"  he  remarked. 

«  Well,  what  of  it  ?"  asked  Sleek. 

*'  The  factory  hour  is  nearly  up,  and  I  would  like  to 
go  and  have  a  peep  at  my  bride." 

*'  Ah,  very  true,  Tom ;  capital  idea.  You'll  find  her 
very  pretty  and  quite  to  your  taste,  I  am  sure.  But,  I 
say,  don't  speak  to  her  and  don't  go  too  near,  or  you 
may  scare  her.     You  understand  ?" 

Tom  nodded. 

Then  you  may  go,  and  you  needn't  return  till  the 
morning." 
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Tom  vaDitihed,  and  quitting  the  office,  proceeded  at  a 
quick  pace  to  Mr  Dexter's  factory.  Having  been  fre- 
quently there  on  his  employer's  business,  he  had  the 
entree  of  the  works^  and  was  not  long  in  finding  his  way 
to  the  floor  in  which  Lucy  worked ;  nor  was  it  difficult 
for  him  to  have  her  pointed  out  to  him. 

"  Gracious  me,  what  a  nice  girl,"  muttered .  Tom  to 
himself^  as  he  stood  amid  the  clanking  machinery  and 
gazed  at  Lucy.  ^'  Upon  my  soul,  she  is  more  like  a 
lady  than  a  factory  hand,  though  she  does  wear  a  short 
gown.  I  don't  wonder  at  young  Mr  Dexter  falling  in 
love  with  her ;  for,  if  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  pretty, 
she's  a  fit  wife  for  the  best  man  in  the  kingdom." 

The  object  of  his  honest  admiration  was  just  as  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence  as  she  had  been  of  the  presence  of 
Dexter  and  Sleek,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  Tom  retired — 
only,  however,  that  he  might  take  up  a  position  opposite 
the  factory  gate,  to  watch  her  exit,  and  follow  her 
home. 

This  feat  he  suocessfhlly  accomplished,  and  without  in 
any  way  exciting  her  suspicion.  He  saw  her  enter  the 
court  and  vanish  through  the  doorway. 

He  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and 
walked  to  and  fro,  not  knowing  very  well  what  to  do 
next.  He  had  not  long  walked  thus  when  he  noticed 
^ugh  come  leisurely  along  and  enter. 

"  That's  the  gate-keeper,"  mentally  muttered  Tom. 

He  resumed  his  walk,  fairly  puzzled  how  to  act ;  and 
he  had  come  to  no  resolution  when  he  noticed  two  youths 
coming  along  on  the  other  side.  They  were  abreast  of 
each  other,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  holding  any  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Bless  my  soul  if  there  isn't  young  Dexter  and  Mr 
Lynn,  the  book-keeper,"  said  Tom  to  himself. 

He  stood  and  watched  what  took  place  at  the  entrance 
to  the  court.  He  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  what 
was  said,  but  was  struck  by  their  peculiar  attitudes  and 
gestures.     He  saw  at  once  that  they  were  holding  an  un- 
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friendly  conversation.  Mr  Lynn,  at  all  events,  was  un- 
dieguisedly  angry  and  excited,  and  Henry  was  grave 
and  coldly  dignified.  Suddenly,  as  he  looked,  Walter^s 
appearance  entirely  changed,  and  he  saw  him  eagerly 
hold  out  his  right  hand,  which  the  other  as  eagerly 
grasped ;  and,  after  a  few  cordial  words  were  spoken, 
they,  too,  vanished  through  the  doorway. 

*<  That  is  very  strange,"  thought  Tom.  *'  Can  these 
two  be  rivals  ?  They  looked  very  like  it  just  now ;  and 
yet,  at  the  end,  they  seemed  to  be  reconciled.  I  wish  I 
could  see  Mr  Dexter.  '  He  is  the  one  to  whom  I  must 
make  the  revelation;     Til  wait  till  he  comes  out.'' 

He  did  wait,  and  with  exemplary  patience.  At  length 
Henry  did  issue  from  the  court,  and  Lucy  with  him. 
Tom  followed  them,  keeping  a  respectful  distance 
throughout  their  walk.  So  abisorbed  were  they  in  their 
own  interesting  conversation,  that  they  did  not  perceive 
him,  and  when  they  returned  to  the  house  he  was  still 
behind  them* 

Again  did  Tom  stop  short  on  the  street  and  muse. 
He  did  not  like  to  accost  Henry  while  Lucy  was  with 
him.     He  must  see  him  alone. 

Once  more  he  waited  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was 
at  length  growing  impatient,  for  thoughts  of  Violet 
began  to  intrude  themselves,  and  the  temptation  came 
upon  him  to  go  and  visit  her,  but  fortunately,  ere  he  waa 
fairly  tired  out,  Henry  came  forth  again,  and  this  time 

alone« 

In  a  moment  Tom's  mind  was  made  up.  He  crossed 
the  street,  and  making  up  to  Henry,  touched  his  hat  as 
if  he  wished  to  address  him. 

Henry  noticed  the  action,  and  stood  still. 
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prodace  another.     The  intimation  of  the  plot  caused  all 
hearts  to  leap  and  Lncy's  countenance  to  turn  pale. 

"  How  know  you  of  this  ?"  asked  Walter. 

"Here  is  my  authority,"  returned  Henry,  drawing 
Tom  forward.  *<  Here  is  the  intended  hunhand  himself 
who  has  promised  to  join  with  them  in  their  base  scheme." 

"  Hoots,  Mr  Henry,  speak  the  truth,"  said  Hugh. 
"  Ye  said  he  was  a  freend.** 

y  And  so  he  is.  The  truth  is  that,  the  better  to  de- 
ceive his  partners,  he  promised  to  perform  the  part  asked 
of  him  ;  but  good,  honest  fellow  that  he  is,  he  is  under 
promise  to  a  certain  other  fair  lady,  and  means  to  keep 
it — and  the  best  proof  of  his  faithfulness,  is  that  be  has 
come  straight  to  tell  us  all  about  it." 

**  Then  what  are  we  to  do?"  asked  Walter,  moodily. 

**  Let  the  marriage  be  performed  at  once,"  said  the 
deep,  stem  voice  of  Sail,  and  its  unusual  tone  caused 
every  one  to  look. 

"  That's  the  plan,"  cried  Henry. 

Lucy  blushed,  cast  down  her  eyes  and  said  nothing. 

"  Walter,"  continued  Henry,  "  off  to  your  lady,  and 
get  her  to  consent — ^for  Lucy's  sake,  for  all  our  sakes." 

"I  will,"  cried  Walter.  "Good-by,  I  will  return 
and  tell  you  the  result." 

*^  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Sail.  "  Can  it  be  done  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  Yes,  in  one  way — by  a  Justice  of  the  Peaoe.  Ha  1 
the  very  thing.  My  friend  Bruce  will  do  it  at  his 
residence." 

"  Enough ;  now  go." 

Without  another  word  Walter  ran  off.  Sail  beckoned 
Hugh  and  Tom  to  come  to  the  other  room,  and  leave 
Henry  and  Lucy  alone. 

They  obeyed,  and  the  door  of  communication  between 
the  two  apartments  was  closed. 

The  moment  the  others  had  got  to  the  outer  room, 
Sail  went  close  up  to  Tom,  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  said  — 
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•*  Do  you  know  me  ?'* 

"  I  do,"  answered  Tom.  "  I  knew  you  many  years 
ago,  when  you  and  the  Old  Gentleman  in  Brown  used 
to  come  about  the  private  room.  I  could  not  make  much 
out  then,  but  I  learned  more  afterwards.  I  came  to 
know  that  the  Old  Gentleman  in  Brown  was  the  Cap- 
tain." 

"  And  what  more  did  you  learn?" 

*^  A  good  deal ;  but,  I  say,  you  and  the  child  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dead." 

"  1  fancied  as  much.  But,  now,  you  know  different. 
You  know,  then,  who  Lucy  is  ?" 

"  Guessed  it  pretty  strongly,"  returned  Tom.  "  Don't 
think  Dexter  will  be  so  strong  against  marriage  when 
he  knows " 

*'  Hush  I  I  shall  not  forget  all  my  revenge.  I  have 
a  plan  still — will  you  help  me  with  it  ? ' 

**  Course  I  will."^ 

What  that  plan  is  we  shall  not  now  say.  Enough  to 
tell  that  in  a  short  while  Walter  returned,  with  Mary's 
consent,  and  the  promise  of  Justice  Bruce  to  perform  the 
ceremony  at  his  own  house  on  the  following  evening. 

The  only  one  taken  into  their  confidence  was  Mr  Hay, 
who  was  delighted  to  renew  the  old  acquaintance.  He 
had  often  wondered  what  had  become  of  Sail,  Hugh,  and 
the  child,  and  was  thei;efore  all  the  more  glad  to  learn 
their  history  and  prospects. 

After  all  was  settled,  and  before  Tom  left.  Sail  took 
him  aside  and  had  a  secret  conference  with  him.  The 
result  of  it  was  that  Tom  took  in  hand  to  deliver  or  get 
put  into  Dexter's  hand,  on  the  following  day,  at  a  cer- 
tain houT)  this  note :— - 

''  Sir, — Your  son  is  to  be  married  this  night  at  six 
o'clock,  by  Justice  Bruce,  at  his  residence  in  George 
Street,  to  Lucy  the  Factory  Girl. — This  comes  from  an 
old  acquaintance." 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  DENOUEMENT. 

The  fiingularitY  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
marriages  took  place  prevented  the  experience  of  that 
feeling  common  to  such  an  occasion.  Every  one  but 
Henry  knew  Lucy's  extraordinary  position,  and  the  deep 
villany  of  Dexter ;  all  were,  therefore,  under  great  and 
increasing  excitement  as  the  hour  drew  on  when  the  de- 
nouement would  take  place.  As  to  the  exact  time  of 
that  event,  most  of  them  had  a  very  indefinite  idea. 
They  supposed  it  would  occur  soon  after  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony,  but  how  or  where  had  not  been  decided 
on. 

One  there  was,  however,  who  had  determined  both  of 
those  particulars.  Sail,  who,  for  fourteen  years,  had 
brooded  over  her  anticipated  revenge,  had  not  altogether 
relinquished  it,  though  circumstances  had  called  upon 
her  greatly  to  modify  its  nature.  There  was  now  no 
possibility  of  involving  him  in  utter  ruin ;  for  Lucy's 
union  with  Henry  would  enterpose  as  a  barrier  between 
him  and  the  serious  consequences  of  his  fraud.  But  she 
could  still  humiliate  him — still  triumph  over  him,  by 
suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and,  to  some  extent,  publicly 
confounding  him  by  her  appearance,  and  the  exposure  of 
his  crime.  And  this  she  had  taken  the  means  of  doing, 
by  the  help  of  Charity  Tom,  whom  she  took  into  h^ 
confidence,  and  who  undertook  to  get  the  note,  given  at 
the  end  of  last  chapter,  put  into  Dexter's  hands  cU  the 
proper  moment 

The  morrow  came,  and  its  hours  passed  duly  away. 
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There  was  little  or  no  bustle  amongst  those  whom  the 
evening  was  to  see  united.  The  great  suddenness  of  the 
event  prevented  much  preparation,  and,  at  Walter's  sug- 
gestion, they  wisely  determined  to  make  none  whatever. 
Walter  himself  was  the  only  one  who  required  to  take 
any  important  anticipatory  steps.  Henry  and  Lucy 
would,  for  the  present,  remain  as  they  were  before  the 
ceremony,  but  he  and  Mary  must  go  together.  He  could 
not,  after  that,  leave  her  within  reach  of  the  anger  of  her 
baffled  uncle.  This  would  be  exposing  her  to  a  cruel 
treatment  which,  as  his  wife,  he  could  not  allow  her  to 
endure ;  he  therefore  went  in  the  morning,  and  engaged 
two  apartments  in  a  hotel,  where  they  might  remain  for 
a  time  till  better  arrangements  were  made.  He  also 
ordered  a  feast  to  be  prepared  for  the  entertainment  of 
of  the  party,  and  there  they  intended  to  spend  a  few  hours 
after  returning  from  the  house  of  Mr  Bruce. 

Thus  all  the  preparations  that  could  be  mado  were 
made.  Few  and  simple  they  were,  but  in  the  circum- 
stances quite  justifiable.  The  deeper  and  more  rear  pre- 
parations— which  can  only  be  made  by  the  heart  and 
mind,  and  are  alike  preparatory  to,  and  independent  of, 
external  provisions,  had  been  more  or  less  satisfactorily 
attended  to.  Both  Mary  and  Lucy  had  faithfully  con- 
sidered the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  matrimony,  and 
though  feeling  their  weakness  to  discharge  and  sustain 
these,  as  they  were  aware  they  required,  yet  full  of  love 
and  faith,  and  a  high  heroic  purpose,  they  trusted  con- 
fidingly in  the  future,  and  were  thus  on  such  short 
notice  ready  to  approach  the  altar,  and  assume  the 
sacred  name  of  wife. 

Yet  one  must  not  say  that  on  the  day,  whose  evening 
was  to  see  them  thus  changed,  they  were  indifferent  in 
thought  and  feeling.  Far,  very  far  from  it.  Both  had 
deep  reflective  natures,  and  viewed  life  in  the  aspect  of 
its  high  and  useful  duties,  and  thus  could  not  but  be 
greatly  impressed  with  the  important  influence  which 
that  day  would  have  on  all  their  future  life. 
16  o  2 
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Precisely  at  balf-past  five  the  company  met  in  the 
street  near  to  the  residence  of  Mr  Bruce.  Walter  accom* 
panied  Mary,  but  Henry  came  alone,  Lucy  preferring 
to  come  with  Sail  and  Hugh. 

Sail's  person  was  completely  enveloped  in  a  large 
plaid,  which  she  said  she  had  put  on  to  shield  her  rheu- 
matisms  from  the  night  air ;  but,  as  the  evening  was  a 
fine  and  a  warm  one,  Lucy  thought  the  precaution  was 
unnecessary. 

Tom  was  the  only  one  found  to  be  absent,  but  Sail 
put  them  at  rest  by  saying  that  he  had  a  piece  of  busi- 
ness to  do  which  he  expected  would  keep  him  a  little 
beyond  the  hour,  but  thai  he  would  come  the  moment 
he  was  free. 

They  entered  the  abode  of  the  Justice,  and  was  at 
once  shown  to  the  room  in  which  the  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed. 

Some  minutes  passed  during  which  his  honour  did  not 
make  his  appearance,  and  this  made  the  two  bridegrooms 
very  impatient. 

As  they  sat  in  silence  a  loud  knock  was  heard  upon 
the  street  door,  and  Sail  listened  in  alarm  for  what  was 
to  follow.  Immediately  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  pas- 
sage ;  the  door  of  the  room  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
new  comer  was  ushered  in. 

It  was  Charity  Tom,  dressed  in  his  best,  and  looking 
hot  and  flushed. 

*^  Beg  pardon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,''  he  said,  as  he 
wiped  his  brow  with  his  handkerchief.  *'  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  I  am  not  too  late.  ^  Thought  I  would,  and  have 
run  all  the  way.  Had  some  business  to  do,  which  kept 
me  beyond  the  hour." 

"  Why,  Tom,  you  are  soon  enough  yet,  you  see," 
said  Henry.  *'  Mr  Bruce  has  hot  made  his  appearance, 
and " 

'^  And  you  are  all  very  impatient,  no  doubt,"  said  a 
hearty  voice  behind,  which  caused  them   all  to  look 
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round,  when  they  saw  that  the  Justice  had  entered  hy 
another  door. 

"  Must  confess  that  we  are,"  said  Walter,  smiling, 
and  advancing  to  greet  him.  '^  When  people  are  going 
to  he  married,  Mr  Bruce,  you  know,  they  are  not  in- 
clined to  wait  long." 

'*  Ah,  well,  better  that  some  had  waited  for  ever.  No 
reference  to  the  present  company,  however.  But  the 
fact  is,  I  have  been  detained  at  a  meeting,  and  have 
come  to  you,  as  you  see,  even  without  changing  my  gar- 
ments, in  order  that  I  might  make  you  happy  or  miser- 
able for  life." 

While  Walter  was  introducing  the  other  young  folks 
to  Mr  Bruce,  Tom  drew  near  Sail,  in  obedience  to  a  sign 
which  he  received  from  her. 

"  Is  it  delivered  ?"  she  eagerly  whispered. 

**  It  is,"  answered  Tom,  in  as  low  a  tone. 

"  Was  it  put  into  his  own  hand  ?" 

''  It  was.  I  waited  till  I  saw  the  clerk  go  into  his 
room  with  it.  Through  the  open  door  I  saw  him  get  it 
and  begin  to  open  it,  then  I  bolted." 

"  Merciful  heaven  I  then  he  will  be  here  too  soon," 
she  muttered.  "  The  ceremony  will  not  be  over.  Oh, 
that  they  would  proceed  I" 

Her  wish  was  immediately  granted ;  for,  Mr  Bruce 
taking  up  a  position  at  one  side  of  a  large  table,  the 
two  couples,  with  the  witnesses,  were  ranged  before 
him. 

The  short  ceremony  was  then  commenced ;  but,  ere  it 
had  been  long  proceeded  with,  a  thundering  knock  came 
to  the  street  door. 

Sail  and  Tom  exchanged  glances. 

Still  the  ceremony  proceeded. 

A  deep  voice,  speaking  in  loud  and  quick  tones,  was 
heard  without. 

Just  as  the  ceremony  was  finished,  and  the  two  couples 
were  irrevocably  united,  the  door  was  dashed  open,  and 
Dexter  burst  into  the  room. 
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<*  Stop  the  ceremony  !  I  oommaDd  you  to  stop  it !" 
he  roared,  nishing  forward  to  the  tahle. 

**  Too  late,  Mr  Dexter,''  said  the  Justice,  very  quietly, 
while  Lucy,  uttering  a  low  screain,  clung  to  Henry,  and 
Mary  did  the  same  hy  Walter. 

"  Too  late  I"  thundered  Dexter,  foam  flying  £rom  his 
mouth.  *'  It  is  false  I  It  is  not  too  late  I  Do  you  hear 
me  ?     I  say  it  is  not  too  late  I" 

^'  Well,  I  do  hear  you  say  so,"  remarked  the  Justice, 
with  imperturhable  coolness.  *'  But  notwithstanding  your 
very  vehement  assertion,  the  fact  stands  unalterable. 
These  young  people  I  have  just  made  man  and  wife,  and 
no  power  on  earth  can  undo  it. 

<<  I  shall  undo  it,  sir,"  roared  the  infuriated  millowner, 
bringing  down  his  clenched  hand  on  the  table.  "And  for 
such  an  attempted  abuse  of  your  power,  you  shall  be 
severely  punished,  sir.     You  hear,  sir  ?" 

'*  I  certainly  hear  the  impotent  mouthings  of  one  whom 
I  understand  to  be  a  baffled  Mammon- worshipper,"  re- 
joined Bruce,  sinking  slowly  into  a  chair,  and  gazing  at 
Dexter  with  a  cold,  severe  look.  '^My  advice  to  you, 
Mr  Dexter,"  he  added,  *'  is  to  depart  quietly,  and  make 
up  your  mind  to  endure  what  cannot  now  be  altered. 
The  fate  is  not  a  very  hard  one,  for  the  choice  your  son 
has  made  is  one  worthy  alike  of  him  and  of  you." 

Dexter  here  turned  fiercely  towards  Henry,  to  whom 
Lucy  still  clung  in  terror. 

"  So,  sir,  you  still  persist  in  your  mad  rebellion  ? 
You  have  n6t  yet  come  to  your  senses?" 

'^  Sir,"  replied  Henry,  his  heart  heaving  with  indigna- 
tion, ^'  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  you  happen 
to  have  come  here  at  this  moment.** 

'<  Oh  I  you  thought  to  keep  it  secret,  did  you  ?  Do 
not  deceive  yoursefif.  I  have  ways  and  means  of  know- 
ing the  courses  you  take.  But,  deeply  as  you  have 
offended  me,  I  am  willing  to  overlook  all.  I  am  here  to 
save  you.     Return  with  me  and  all  will  be  forgiven." 

'*  if  the  course  I  have  taken  appears  a  secret  one,  yon 
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make  it  necessary,"  answered  Henry,  replying  only  to 
one  part  of  his  father's  speech.  "  But  'tis  needless  hold- 
ing farther  parley.  You  have  severed  all  ties  between 
us,  and  it  would  appear  that  you  would  have  committed 
a  crime  if,  by  a  timeous  discovery,  I  had  not  in  this 
manner  forestalled  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  your  words  point  at,"  said 
Dexter,  striving  to  speak  calmly. 

"  Then  I  shall  leave  you  without  the  excuse  of  ignor- 
ance," rejoined  Henry.  "  You  and  Sleek  had  formed  a 
plot  to  carry  off  this  lady  and  force  her  into  marriage. 
It  was  the  discovery  of  this  that  made  us  determine  on 
to-night's  course.  But  let  us  part.  As  I  have  just  said 
all  ties  are  severed  between  us,  I  looked  upon  our  last 
interview  as  a  final  one,  and  the  breach,  wide  as  it  was 
before,  is  now  wider." 

**  You  defy  me,  then,"  said  Dexter,  with  returning 
anger. 

"  I  defy  you  not,  I  only  exercise  my  own  heaven-be- 
stowed independence.  Pity  you,  I  do,  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  defy  you.'* 

"  Poor,  silly  fool.  This  wanton  has  played  her  part 
well.     She  has  blinded,  duped,  and  ensnared  you.     She 

"  She  is  my  wife,  and  no  man,  not  even  my  father, 
shall  say  a  word  against  her,"  said  Henry,  with  spirit. 

"  Your  wife  I"  cried  Dexter,  scornfully. 

"  Ay,  his  wife,  and  my  sister,"  exclaimed  Walter, 
stepping  forward  and  confronting  the  angry  mill-owner. 

"  So,  sir,  you  are  art  and  part  in  this  nefarious  vil- 
lany  ?"  said  the  latter,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  I  am.  I  freely  gave  my  sister  to  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  your  son." 

''  Ah,  as  his  mistress,  doubtless,"  remarked  Dexter, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  Mr  Dexter,"  said  Walter,  his  eyes  flashing  with  in- 
dignation, "  there  are  limits  to  an  endurance,  and  you 
have  overpassed  them.     The  insult  you  have  offered  us 
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is  worthy  of  him  who  gave  it.  Lost  to  all  honour  and 
honesty  yourself,  you  deem  others  to  be  sunk  as  low. 
But  dare  not  to  breathe  another  slanderous  word,  or  our 
relationship  shall  not  save  you  from  the  shame  and  the 
punishment  you  have  incurred." 

'*  Young  man,  you  forget  yourself,"  said  Dexter, 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  his  meaning.  ''  You  owe  your 
employef  more  respect." 

'*  I  owe  respect  to  no  one  whose  character  cannot  com- 
mand it,"  returned  Walter,  coldly.  "  Your  presence 
here  was  unexpected;  but,  as  you  have  come,  it  is  better 
that  now  that  revelation  should  be  made  which  a  day  or 
two  would  have  rendered  inevitable.  I  have  said  that 
this  lady,  now  your  son's  wife,  is  my  sister.  Would  you 
know  her  name  ?  You  will  recognise  it  when  you  hear  it." 

'*  It  is  nothing  to  me  what  her  name  is.  Doubtless, 
her  impertinence  equals  that  of  him  who  calls  himself 
her  brother." 

"  Do  not  judge  too  hastily,  Mr  Dexter.  You  say  it 
matters  not  to  you  what  her  name  is ;  and  yet  I  have 
but  to  pronounce  it  to  make  you  tremble.  By  your  curl- 
ing lip  I  see  you  doubt  this.  Shall  I  make  good^  my 
boast  ?" 

'*  Ay,  do,"  sneered  Dexter. 

"  Her  name,  then,  is  Liucy  Lwingston  I  Ha  I  you 
blench  now,  and  turn  pale." 

"  And  who  is — Lucy   Livingston  ?"    said    Dexter, . 
striving,  but  not  being  able,  to  conceal  the  effect  which 
the  pronunciation  of  this  name  had  upon  him.  , 

<^  She  who  was  confided  to  your  care," returned  Walter. 
'^  How  you  fulfilled  the  trust,  let  your  conscience  tell." 

'^  Young  man,  you  are  speaking  in  riddles,"  said  Dex- 
ter.    *^  I  know  nothing  of  your  meaning." 

^'  Say  not  so,"  returned  the  other.  '*  Look  on  her, 
sir.  That  is  she  who,  when  a  helpless  child,  was  com- 
mitted to  your  keeping.  With  cruel  ruthlessness,  you 
sacrificed  her,  in  order  that  you  might  appropriate  her 
fortune " 
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"For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  this  means,  Walter," 
cried  Henry,  interrupting  him  ;  for  the  words  of  the 
book-keeper  had  filled  him  with  amazement  and  horror. 

'^  It  means  nothing,"  roared  Dexter  through  his  white, 
trembling  lips.  "  The  fellow  is  evidently  trying  to  get 
up  some  vile  conspiracy  against  me,  but  he  shall  dearly 
rue  it." 

Still  Henry  looked  at  Walter,  with  a  gaze  of  eager, 
agonising  interrogation. 

**  We  have  kept  it  from  you  till  now,"  said  Walter,  in 
answer  to  the  look  of  his  friend.  **  Lucy  and  all  of  us 
wished  to  do  so,  but  now  you  must  know  the  truth. 
Lucy  is  your  own  cousin.  Your  father  was  appointed 
her  guardian,  but  he  foully  wronged  her — ^he  consigned 
her  to  the  worst  fate,  and  used  the  money  which  was  to 
be  invested  for  her  use  for  his  own  purposes." 

'^  It  is  a  lie,"  thundered  Dexter,  stamping  desperately 
with  his  foot  on  the  floor. 

"  DoTnot  deceive  yourself,"  said  Walter  calmly.  *«  I 
have  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  it  all." 

"Where  are  your  witnesses,  then  ?"  roared  the  mill- 
owner.  "  Bring  the  imposters  before  me,  and  I  will 
force  the  lie  back  into  their  throats.  Where  are  they,  I 
say?" 

^'  Here,  Daniel  Dexter,"  said  a  deep  voice,  and  Sail 
stepped  out  from  the  back-ground,  arrayed  in  the  garb 
she  had  worn  fourteen  years  ago. 

Every  one  stared  in  wonder,  for  the  transformation 
was  so  great.  On  Dexter  her  appearance  had  the 
greatest  effect.  Staring  for  a  few  moments  at  the  wild 
apparition,  he  ejaculated  her  name,  and  staggering  against 
a  chair,  caught  at  it  for  support. 

'*  Ay,  Sarah  Gordon,  and  no  other,"  she  said,  draw- 
ing herself  up  to  her  full  height,  while  are  dark  eyes 
flashed  triumphantly.  "  You  know  me — you  know  me 
well,  though  you  deemed  me  dead  and  buried  many 
years  ago.  You  had  cause  to  think  so,  the  best  of  all 
cause,  for  you  give  a  commission  for  my  murder." 
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Dexter  gasped,  aod  still  kept  his  eyes  riveted  upon 
her. 

"  You  were  told  that  the  commission  had  been  exe* 
cuted.  You  believed  the  tale,  and  thought  yourself 
secure  in  your  ill-gotten  wealth.  They  deceived  you, 
Daniel.  Your  tools  failed  to  find  me.  They  sought 
well,  but  were  baffled ;  but  that  they  might  gain  the 
price  of  my  blood,  and  the  blood  of  the  child,  they  lied 
to  you.  Be  thankful,  Daniel  Dexter — ^be  thankful  that 
the  crime  of  murder  has  been  prevented  from  resting 
upon  your  soul.  In  intention  you  are  a  murderer.  In 
belief  you  have  for  years  been  a  murderer ;  but  Provid- 
ence in  his  mercy  to  us,  your  intended  victims,  has  kept 
you  from  being  a  murderer  in  fact.  And  now  I  say,  look 
at  that  girl.  Fourteen  years  ago,  on  a  I^ovember  mid- 
night, at  the  foot  of  Nelson's  Monument,  you  put  her 
into  my  arms.  Could  you  have  read  my  heart,  I  would 
have  been  the  last  you  would  have  sought  to  rid  you  of 
her  presence.  You  forgot  that  you  had  wronged  me, 
Daniel,  that  I  was  a  woman  who  cherished  towards  you 
a  quenchless  desire  for  vengeance.  Think  you,  I  would 
ever  forget  it,  or  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  having  it 
gratified  ?  When  we  met  on  yon  misty  night  near  the 
gray  walls  of  the  Cathedral,  and  you  made  the  proposal 
to  me,  I  listened  to  it,  only  because  I  thought  it  would 
give  me  the  power  of  crushing  you.  I  lured  you  to 
the  public-house,  I  drugged  your  drink,  and  when  you 
were  asleep  I  took  the  letter  from  your  pocket,  read  it, 
and  knew  all.  I  have  it  here,  safe»  safe,  and  now  I  give 
it  into  the  hands  of  one  who  will  see  his  sister  righted." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  took  the  letter  from  her  breast 
and  handed  it  to  Walter. 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did.  Dexter  sprang  towards 
the  young  man,  and  made  a  clutch  at  the  document,  but* 
Walter's  quick  eye  detected  the  desperate  movement^ 
and  he  drew  it  back  beyond  his  reach. 

Muttering  a  dreadful  oath,  the  baffled  mill-owner 
sank  into  a  chair>  and  oavering  hi&  face  with  his  hands. 
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groaned  heavily.  His  humiliation  was  complete.  There 
was  no  hope  of  escaping  exposure.  Sail  had  proofs 
which  could  not  be  overturned. 

Henry  was  little  less  agitated  and  bowed  down  with 
shame  than  his  father.  He  gave  but  one  look  of  bum* 
ing  anguish  towards  Lucy,  and  threw  himself  upon  a 
sofa  which  stood  near. 

The  true  woman's  heart  of  his  new-made  wife  divined 
the  nature  of  his  sorrow,  and  she  hastened  to  comfort 
him.  Surrounded  though  she  was  by  many  onlookers, 
she  hesitated  not  to  approach,  and  kneeling  by  his  side, 
to  put  an  arm  gently  round  his  ne<^,  and  whisper  ten- 
derly unto  him — 

*^  Dear  Henry,  grieve  not  thus.  You  are  not  to  blame 
for  your  father's  fault.*' 

**  How  long  have  you  known  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Only  since  yesterday." 

"  And  you  kept  it  from  me  ?" 

*<  Forgive  me,"  she  murmured. 

"  Forgive  you,"  he  echoed.  '*  It  was  a  noble  conceal- 
ment." 

Dexter  suddenly  rose  :  he  was  very  pale,  but  calm — 
yea,  singularly  so. 

*^  Sarah,"  he  said,  looking  upon  the  still  triumphing 
Sail,  *'  you  have  indeed  checkmated  me.  I  confess 
everything.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  be  sorry  or  to  speak 
of  repentance.  Only,  I  shall  not  outlive  my  degradation. 
Young  man,"  he  added,  turning  to  Walter,  **  you  say 
you  are  her  brother — if  so,  you  are  her  natural  guardian. 
The  factory  I  give  up  and  all  it  contains.  You  will  find 
that  the  original  sum  has  not  diminished  in  my  hands." 

Without  another  word  he  was  about  to  quit  the  room, 
but  Lucy,  darting  from  Henry's  side,  went  between  him 
and  the  door. 

'^  Do  not  go,  sir,"  she  said  pleadingly.  ^'  It  will  be  all 
arranged,  and  the  world  need  know  nothing  of  it.  Say, 
Walter,  is  it  not  so  T 

"  She  says  truly,  Mr  Dexter,"  said  Walter.  "  Justice 
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is  in  your  case  sigiudl j  mingled  with  mercy.  To-night'd 
ceremony  gives  Lucy  and  all  she  has  to  Henry.  Yon 
will  therefore  retire  from  the  business,  which  will  now 
go  on  in  Henry's  name,  and  the  public  shall  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  your  dreadful  crime." 

"  I  agree  to  the  terms/'  returned  Dexter.  <*  Nay,  I 
thank  you  for  your  forbearance.  I  did  not  merit  it.  I 
shall  be  ready  to  sign  the  necessary  documents  when- 
ever you  choose." 

"  And  you  and  Henry  will  be  friends  again — won't 
you  ?"  said  Lucy,  in  her  sweet,  gentle  voice. 

Dexter  turned  upon  her  a  seined,  nay,  for  him,  a 
penitent,  look,— ^-then  he  glanced  at  his  son. 

Henry  came  forward,  <'  Father,  I  shall  not  be  the 
last  to  show  generosity,*'  he  said  ;  "  and  I  have  another 
request  tb  make  still.  My  mother.  Let  this,  be  kept 
from  her,  since  the  knowledge  of  it  would  only  grieve 
her  unnecessarily. 

<*  I  will  think  of  this,  Henry  ;  and  now,  let  me  leave 
you.     My  presence  here  can  only  be  painful  to  alL" 

He  turned  round,  and  hurriedly  quitted  the  room.  In 
a  little  while,  the  rest  of  the  party  left  the  house  of  Mr 
Bruce  (who  promised  to  be  silent  on  all  that  had  passed), 
and  adjourned  to  the  hotel,  where  they  spent  a  few  hours 
of  happy  enjoyment — thankful  in  their  deepest  hearts 
that  the  dark  tempestuous  cloud  was  passing  away,  and 
a  serene  prospect  opening  up  before  them. 
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CHAPTBE  XLI. 

WINDING  UP. 

Mrs  Dexter  sat  in  her  room,  sad  and  sorrowful  at 
heart.  The  loss  of  Henry  was  to  her  a  terrible  blow. 
For  many,  many  years,  he  had  been  to  her  all  that  made 
life  sweet ;  now  she  was  deprived  of  him — ^he  was  an 
exile,  a  wanderer,  thrust  out  from  his  home,  expelled  at 
the  dreary  hour  of  midnight,  and  all  because  he  had  a 
true  and  honourable  heart. 

Since  the  terrible  night  of  his  expulsion,  when  she 
sank  fainting  to  the  gro'und,  she  had  kept  heV  own 
room,  that  she  might  brood  over  her  sorrow  in  secret, 
and  cherish  in  her  lonely  heart  the  bitterness  of  a 
mother*s  desolation.  With  her  husband  she  had  held 
no  intercourse.  He  had  remained  sternly  indifferent 
to  her  feelings,  and  sought  not  to  intrude  upon  her  soli- 
tude. 

It  was  the  third  morning  and  still  she  sat  alone.  No 
tidings  of  Henry  had  reached  her.  She  was  in  utter 
ignorance  as  to  his  fate,  and  she  pictured  him  homeless 
and  friendless  in  the  great  city. 

She  heard,  but  scarcely  heeded,  a  footstep  in  the 
passage  without.  Nor,  even  when  the  door  opened 
and  some  one  came  in,  did  she  turn  round;  for  she 
deemed  that  one  of  the  servants  had  come  with  her 
breakfast. 

**  Mary,"  said  a  voice  by  her  side,  which  made  her 

start  and  look  up.     Her  husband  stood  before  her,  and, 

'  with  an  appearance  and  expression  of  countenance  she 

had  never  seen  before.    He  was  pale  and  haggard,  and 
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remorBO  seemed  imprinted  on  his  featares.  The  scov?!^ 
the  haughty  firmness,  the  gloomy  sternness  had  vanished 
from  his  countenance,  and  in  their  place  were  the  lines 
of  a  more  blessed  experience.  The  eye  was  more  ten- 
der, the  lips  nncompressed,  the  brow  more  sad  than 
clouded,  and  his  face  wore  altogether  a  softer  expression 
than  it  had  done  for  at  least  many  years. 

"  Mary,"  he  repeated,  "  I  have  spent  an  awful  night, 
but  I  trust  a  profitable  one.  I  have  slept  none.  I 
never  even  attempted  to  lie  down,  for  conscience  was  at 
work,  and  I  have  experienced,  in  their  awful  terror,  the 
words  of  the  prophet, — "There  is  no  peace  to  the 
wicked  I " 

"  Thank  Heaven,  Daniel,  that  your  heart  has  at  last 
been  touched,''  cried  Mary,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
looking  upward  with  a  glance  of  intense  gratitude. 
"  And  Henry — you  will  bring  him  back — ^you  will  not 
force  him  to  a  marriage  against  his  will  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  Henry  is  already  married,"  returned 
Dexter,  sitting  down  close  by  her. 

"  Married  1  *'  she  repeated,  looking  wildly  at  him. 

''  Ay,  married.     He  was  married  last  night." 

"  To— to— " 

**  To  this  same  factory  girl  of  whom  he  spoke.  And, 
what  is  more,  I  was  there.  I  saw  them  both ;  and,  ere 
I  left,  I  gave  my  sanction  to  the  union." 

Poor  Mary  could  only  gaze  at  him  in  silent  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  You  are  lost  in  amazement,  he  sud.  '<  That  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  But,  Mary,  I  have  a  long  tale  to 
tell  you,  and  you  must  listen  to  it.  I  thought  my  pride 
would  never  allow  me  to  make  the  awful  confession ;  but 
the  stings  of  an  awakened  conscience  soon  overcame  the 
pride  of  my  heart.  Henry  himself  requested  me  to  keep 
the  matter  secret  from  you,  thinking  it  would  only 
grieve  you  unnecessarily ;  but,  frankness  and  confidence 
will,  I  find,  be  the^rst  means  of  rectifying  my  life-long 
wickedness — ^that  is,  so  far  as  it  can  be  rectified  by  any- 
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thing  I  can  do.  Now  listen,  Mary.  Yon  have  never 
failed  in  yonr  duties  as  a  wife,  in  spite  of  my  cruelty 
and  neglect,  and  from  the  unvaryipg  gentleness  and 
kindness  you  have  shown  me  in  the  past,  1  am  led  to  look 
for  forbearance  and  forgiveness  now.  I  do  not  deserve 
either,  and  if  they  are  not  extended  I  shall  not  complain/' 

And  beginning  at  the  day  on  which  he  received  the 
letter  from  Ireland,  he  told  her  all  that  had  taken  place 
up  to  the  occurrence  of  the  previous  evening. 

Mary  listened  in  breathless  agitation  to  the  dark  tale 
of  guilt  and  crime.  Her  heart  bled  for  the  poor  orphan, 
her  sister's  child,  cast  out  into  the  cold  world,  when  she 
yearned  so  deeply  to  be  her  second  mother.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  reproach  her  husband  bitterly,  but  as  he 
came  to  the  latter  part  of  the  strange  story,  and  when 
she  learned  that  the  wronged  orphan  was  no  other  than 
Lucy,'  the  factory  girl,  whom  Henry  had  married,  she 
wept  tears  of  joy. 

"Now,  Mary,  what  are  you  going  to  say  to  me?" 
asked  Dexter,  bending  on  her  a  sad,  restless  eye.  "  Now 
that  you  know  all — and  I  have  kept  back  nothing — ^have 
I  sinned  past  your  forgiveness  T 

"Your  sin  has  indeed  been  very  great,  but  more 
against  Lucy  and  against  heaven  than  me.  Oh !  Daniel, 
if  henceforth  we  might  live  happily  together,  will  you 
not  send  for  them  ?"  " 

"  I  have  sent  for  them,''  replied  Dexter,  and  expect 
them  to  be  here  immediately.  Hark,  I  hear  them  even 
now.  Come  down  with  me  and  welcome  them  to  their 
home?" 

Mary  rose,  and,  trembling  wijh  eager  anticipation,  she 
took  her  husband's  proffered  arm,  and  went  down  with 
him  to  the  parlour. 

Henry  and  Lucy  were  there  alone. 

"  Mother  r*  cried  the  former,  rushing  forward  and 
snatching  her  to  his  heart. 

"  Henry,  my  son,  my  son,"  murmured  Mary,  in  tones 
of  deepest  tenderness  and  joy. 
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"  HeniT*  she  knows  aD,"  said  his  fiUher. 

"^  All  r  echoed  Hearj. 

^  Tes — aU,**  repeated  his  mother.  **  Where  is  Nhe — 
whete  is  Lucj  ?" 

She  felt  a  soft  arm  steal  roimd  her  neck,  and  Jjuey 
threw  herself  apoD  her  bosom.  Vehemently  she  stnuneld 
the  orphan  to  her  heart,  and  kisses  fell  on  her  lips  and 
eheeks  like  a  shower  of  rain. 

Then  she  lifted  herself  np,  and  holding  Lncy  at  arms' 
length,  gazed  long  and  earnestly  into  her  beantifiil 
ooontenanoe. 

**  The  very  image  of  her  mother,"  she  marmured, 
drawing  her  again  towards  her,  and  caressing  her  anew. 

Dexter^s  heart  smote  him  as  he  looked  npon  the  sight, 
and  silently  he  withdrew  from  the  room. 

In  half-an-honr  they  songht  him,  and  told  him  again 
that  he  was  forgiven,  and  that  the  past  would  be  alluded 
to  no  more. 

Dexter  received  their  Ibr^veness  with  meek  gratitude, 
and  it  sufficed  so  far  to  bring  peace  to  bis  troubled  soul. 
But  the  knowledge  of  his  guilt  aod  crime  could  not  be 
eradicated  from  his  bosom,  and  he  had  his  secret  hours 
of  bitter  regret.  He  had  sown  the  wind,  and  now  he 
was  reaping  the  whirlwind.  For  years  conscience  had 
slumbered,  and  success  in  sin  had  afforded  him  ample 
sfttisfeustion ;  but  detection  had  taken 'the*  veil  from  his 
eyes,  and  now  he  saw  how  grievously  he  had  departed 
from  the  paths  of  rectitude.  Ambition  bad  lured  him, 
as  it  has  done  many  others,  into  a  course  of  iniquity 
and  not  until  the  evil  fruit  fell  down  upon  him  did  he 
repent  of  the  sin  he  had  committed. 

But  he  would  not  mar  the  general  happiness  by  the 
shadow  of  his  repentance ;  therefore,  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife  and  the  rest,  be  strove  to  be  cheerfol.  In  his 
ovin  heart,  however,  he  knew  that  he  had  missed  the 
mark  of  life,  and  mlBsed  it  for  ever. 

Sleek  was  soon  reconciled  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
with  Walter  Livingston,  when  he  came  to  know  that  the 
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youth  was  rich.  A  few  weeks  after  the  marriage,  Walter 
brought  his  wife  ooe  day  to  Dexter's  house,  where  she 
was  received  with  the  warmest  affection  by  Mrs  Dexter. 
While  she  was  embracing  her,  Walter  stept  over  to  where 
Lucy  sat,  and  put  a  piece  of  parchment  into  her  hand. 

<*  A  birth-day  present  from  your  brother,''  he  said 
smiling. 

"  My  birth-day  !  Is  this  my  birth-day  ?"  she  asked, 
as  she  lifted  up  her  face  to  receive  the  accompanying 
kiss. 

"  Of  course  it  is.     Don't  you  know  ?" 

Lucy  shook  her  head  and  opened  the  paper.  She  had 
not  looked  long  at  it  when  her  eyes  sparkled  with  joy, 
and  anon  filled  with  tears. 

"  Kind,  generous  brother,"  she  murmured. 

**  I  thought  you  would  like  to  live  there,  sometimes/' 
he  remarked. 

*'  Oh,  Henry,"  she  cried,  as  her  husband  entered  at 
the  moment,  <<  see  what  a  present  Walter  h&4  given  me  I 
The  title-deeds  of  the  estate  of  Wellfield  ;  he  has  bought 
it  for  us." 

'^  Then  we  can't  do  better  than  go  down  and  spend  the 
summer  months  there,*'  said  Henry,  after  looking  his 
thanks  to  Walter. 

And  so  it  was  settled ;  and  the  following  week  the 
old  mansion-house  was  tenanted  by  a  group  of  happy  in- 
mates. 

Our  story  is  now  brought  to  a  close.  We  have  been 
called  to  witness  many  scenes,  some  of  them  sad  and 
painful  enough,  and  some,  we  trust,  pleasing  and  in- 
structive. Many  characters,  too,  have  been  brought 
before  us — good  and  bad,  agreeable  and  the  reverse.  A 
few  of  these,  no  doubt,  have  become  favourites  with  our 
readers,  and  they  may  wish  to  know  what  was  their  after 
history.  In  the  case  of  most,  it  was  calm  and  tranquil 
enough.  All  the  older  personages  of  the  tale  have  gone 
to  sleep  in  the  churchyard,  and  are  therefore  at  peace  for 
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ever.  Hugh  was  the  first  to  die.  He  and  Sail  were 
appointed  the  keepers  of  Wellfield  Mansion,  where  they 
lived  for  several  years  very  contentedly.  At  length  age 
and  infinni^  came  npon  the  good  man,  and  in  hath  and 
hope  he  yielded  np  his  sonl  to  Grod.  Sail  was  not  long 
in  following  him.  Ere  she  reached  the  confines  of  the 
tomb,  her  originally  strong,  passionate  natare,  which  bad 
long  been  chastened,  was  thoronghly  snbdned,  and,  with 
a  prayer  for  pardon,  she  entered  the  common  darkness. 
After  her,  death  cUumed  Dexter  for  his  prey,  and  he, 
too,  went  where  characters  are  troly  estimated,  and  lives 
accounted  for. 

The  firm  of  Messrs  Shuffle  &  Sleek  has  for  some  time 
ceased  to  exist ;  but  we  know  not  if  these  worthies  are 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  rest  of  our  characters  are  still  alive,  and  are  en- 
joying a  full  measure  of  happiness  ;  but,  as  we  have  no 
wish  to  have  them  recognised,  we  shall  draw  a  veil 
finally  over  them. 

Another  name  only  do  we  require  to  mention — ^that  of 
the  good-souled  fellow,  Billy  Barton,  the  actor.  We 
can  find  no  traces  of  Billy  after  the  burning  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre ;  probably  he,  too,  has  now  <*  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil.^* 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

CONCLUDING  REFLECTIONS. 

We  cannot  say  farewell  to  the  reader,  without  pen- 
ning a  few  moral  reflections  upon  the  story  now  brought 
to  a  close.  It  is  the  province  of  the  novelist  to  instruct 
as  well  as  to  amuse;  and,  when  he  neglects  to  aim  at 
the  fulfilment  of  his  twofold  duty,  he  fails  to  accomplish 
that  good  which  the  sphere  and  character  of  his  labour 
are  intended  to  effect.  Should  he  strive  only  to  amuse 
and  excite,  he  may  enlist  the  sympathy,  and  fascinate 
the  imagination  of  his  readers,  but  he  will  teach  them  no 
new  lesson,  he  will  famish  them  with  no  moral  or  intel- 
lectual nourishment ;  nay,  the  great  probability  is,  that 
his  production  will  exert  an  unhealthy  influence  on  the 
heart  and  mind.  We  deeply  feel  our  own  responsibility 
in  this  respect,  and  during  the  course  of  the  story,  have 
endeavoured  to  cast  in  the  seeds  of  instruction  and  moral 
truth,  as  occasion  offered ;  but  it  remains  for  us  to  state, 
somewhat  definitely,  our  designed  purposes  in  the  tale. 

One  purpose,  and  that  a  prominent,  if  not  a  central 
one,  has  been  to  shew  crime  in  its  various  modes,  char- 
acters, and  consequences.  We  have  it  in  its  lowest  and 
grossest  form,  in  the  Tontine  Close,  where  it  is  followed 
as  a  profession — where  it  is  made  the  great  purpose  of 
life — where  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  bent 
and  concentrated  on  its  commission— where  men  and 
women  live,  who  have  bid  farewell  to  honesty,  sobriety, 
and  virtue,  whose  industry  is  exerted  in  the  direction  of 
theft,  robbery,  and  even  murder.  And  we  have  shewn 
h2 
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the  consequences  of  this  awfal  distortion  of  life, — ^that  it 
produces  but  a  wild  feverish  frenzy  and  debasement  of 
soul,  and  is  at  last  overtaken  by  a  scathing  retribution. 

But  we  have  also  shewn  the  phases  of  higher  class 
crime,  where  it  is  yielded  to,  rather  than  deliberately 
adopted,  and  where  it  is  associated  with  outward  honesty 
and  respectability.  We  have  brought  upon  the  stage, 
men  who,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  have  been 
induced  to  commit  grievous  wrongs  on  the  weak,  the 
helpless,  and  the  unsuspecting,  to  defraud  them,  and 
even  to  consent  to  their  death.  For  the  great  world's  idol 
gold,  they  haye  lived  a  life  of  fraud,  and  taken  into  their 
bosom,  the  ever  present,  ever  pres^ng  secret  of  ^  great 
crime,  the  concealment  of  which  is  their  constant  care, 
to  ensure  which  they  will  add  sin  to  sin,  till,  after  it  may 
be  many  yei^rs  of  misery,  conscience  refuses  to  be  longw 
silent,  or,  an  accident  causes  a  sudden  discovery,  and 
they  are  overwhelmed  in  shame  and  disgrace,  or — ^more 
deplorable  fate  still — ^no  reinorse  and  no  discovery  come 
— but  they  go  down  to  their  grave,  shrouded  in  their  life's 
falsehood,  and  plupge  into  the  awful  horrors  of  the  dread 
.hereafter. 

We  have  seen,  top,  the  developnieut  of  the  dark  pas- 
sion of  revenge-T-the  wronged  one  bitterly  nursing  a 
desire  for  the  ruin  of  the  wrong  doer,  and  worlung 
secretly  and  ruthlessly  for  its  accomplishment  ThiB, 
too,  is  a  distortion  of  life,  a  wasting  of  high  Gkid-given 
powers  and  faculties,  for  the  use  of  which  there  will  as- 
suredly be  an  account  dems^nded. 

But  our  story  has  not  been  all  a  picture  of  crime  and 
sin— of  cunning,  deceit,  fraud,  villany,  and  passiiw.  It 
abounds  in  bright,  hope-inspiring  shades.  The  evil  we 
have  endeavoured  to  depict  does  exist  in  the  world,  but 
the  world  is  not  wholly  evil  There  ipre  jgood,  honest 
souls  in  it,  striving  to  do  good,  and  to  serve  God  and  man 
in  their  day  and  generation ;  souls  filled  by  love  and 
gushing  with  good  will,  struggling  piously  with  doubt, 
difficulty,  and  trial ;    souls  groping  with  tremulooB 
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eagerness,  tbrougl^  the  clouds  and  tbiek  darkness,  after 
a  Father  in  Heaven,  finding  Him  with  joy,  and  going 
home  to  His  house  of  many  mansionst  Deeply  interest- 
ing is  their  search,  and  very  beautiful  their  departure* 
We  watch  them  with  deep  sympathy  and  yearning  hope, 
as  they  dimly,  yet  with  earnest  eagerness,  feel  their  way 
to  the  upper  and  eternal  light ;  and  their  joy  becomes 
Qur  joy,  wbQn>  &t  length  reaching  it,  they  bound  away 
with  a  burst  of  rapture  towards  the  centre  of  their  new- 
found life. 

Our  tale  has  likewise  presented  characters,  which  the 
reader  instinctively  loves  «nd  admires.  If  the  portrait- 
ure leads  also  to  imitation,  the  story  will  have  served  a 
very  high  and  satisfying  purpose.  There  is  youth,  ad- 
hering nobly  to  di^ty,  constant  in  its  affection,  true  in  its 
devotion,  high  in  hope,  and  strong  in  faith.  There  is 
manhood  and  old  age,  glistening  with  the  fresh  dews  of 
charity,  philanthropy,  and  Christian  zeal ;  and  finally, 
there  is  innocence,  gliding  calmly  and  purely  amid  vice 
and  temptation,  ui^stained  by  the  contact 

Such  is  life ;  not  as  it  should  be,  not  as  God  meant  it 
to  be,  but  as  it  is — struggling  against  its  sin-produced 
disorders,  and  striving  here  and  there,  in  various  ways, 
to  get  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  purpose.  The  very 
sins  of  evil  men  produce  suffering  and  sorrow  which 
compel  resistance,  and  herein  lies  the  hope  of  the  world's 
purification  and  regeneration.  Were  the  arena  of  sin  to 
be  a  garden  of  pleasure,  producing  only  an  easy  cor- 
ruption and  death,  men  would  not  wrestle  against  it,  but 
would,  in  a  mass,  wander  carelessly  amid  its  decaying 
bowers,  till  they  reached  the  Lethe  river,  flowing  along 
its  sides,  and  there  lay  themselves  down  to  indulge  a 
painless  death.  But,  thank  God  that  sin  produces  suf- 
fering, for  suffering  drives  us  to  war  against  sin,  and 
seek  towards  the  source  and  centre  of  Holiness.  Sor- 
row and  suffering  are,  in  themselves,  evil  and  bitter, 
but,  as  fruits  and  prompters,  we  must  bless  them  with 
grateful  hearts.     They  may  rise  like  an  ocean  of  trouble 
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around  ns,  and  cast  us  hitber  and  tbitber  with  a  tortur- 
ing violence,  but,  if  in  tbe  end  tbey  accomplisb  tbeir  gra- 
•cious  missioD,  and  toss  us  upon  the  Divine  bosom,  wbat 
reason  sball  we  have  ever  to  praise  tbeir  merciful  (^)era- 
tion ! 

Life,  tben — tbat  solemn  and  awful  tbing  wbicb  we 
cannot  understand,  but  wbicb  we  know  to  be  very  grand 
and  sublime — ^is  in  a  fever  at  present,  but  tbe  fever  is 
not  unto  death.  Its  scenes  are  often  dark,  repulsive, 
loathsome,  but  tbeir  very  intensity  of  action  is  a  proof  of 
tbeir  working  for  health — ^for  tbe  higher  and  truer  estab- 
lishment of  life,  which,  when»it  becomes  wbat  the  Crea- 
tor intended,  sball  be  but  tbe  true  operation  of  human 
faculty  and  power — man,  working  according  to  his  na- 
ture, not  as  now,  doing  constant  violence  to  hid  feelings 
and  necessities.  Great  and  glorious  shall  human  life  be 
then — worthy  of  that  mighty  Being  who  created  and 
redeemed  it.    ' 

Such  is  life,  its  scenes  and  its  lessons.  May  we  all 
learn  them,  and  grow  wiser  and  better  for  the  instruction* 
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scious existence,  and  by  thus  getting  a  glimpse  into  the  true  and 
the  real,  he  is  able  to  speak  from  the  heart  to  the  heart.  In  fine, 
we  would  say  that  this  volume  merits  a  place  in  every  libraiy. 
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sitting.  The  interest  it  excites  is  most  engrossing,  and  the  ma- 
chinery oi  the  story  is  ingeniously  devised  and  admirably  deve- 
loped. And  we  deliver  it  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  there  is  not  a 
novel  in  the  English  language  better  principled  or  more  richly  imbued 
with  the  finest  pathos.  The  twenty-eigh^  Chapter,  the  '  Daughter 
'  Restored,'  may  be  quoted  as  an  exquisite  example  of  the  latter 
quality  ;  and  we  do  not  envy  the  mind  or  heart  of  any  reader  who 
can  peruse  it  without  tears.  In  correctness  of  principle  and  talent 
for  me  pathetic,  it  forcibly  reminds  us  of  Professor  Wilson  ;  and 
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ling, which  has  been  so  prevalent  of  late  years,  and  has  done  so 
much  to  injure  and  degraide  the  commercial  world.  And  we  may 
conclude  this  short  critique  by  observing,  that  the  Author  has 
proved  it  possible  to  write  a  most  interesting  novel  without  de- 
filing his  pages  with  one  indecent  expression  or  one  impure  allu- 
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and  gratify  the  pious  reader.  In  oiu*  opinion,  the  work  possesses 
much  merit,  as  a  sober,  luminous,  and  judicious  exposition  of  an 
important  portion  of  Sacred  Truth.  It  is  fitted  equally  to  instruct 
and  comfort ;  suggesting  matter  for  meditation,  and  directing  to 
sources  of  consolation.  It  is  admirably  suited  for  Christian 
famines  in  general,  and  for  Sabbath  reading  in  particular :  may  be 
admitted,  with  profit,  into  congregational  or  Sabbath-school 
libraries,  as  well  as  all  others  from  which  dissertations  on  the 
doctrines,  the  duties,  the  promises  and  hopes  of  our  holy  Christi- 
anity are  not  excluded.  It  has  our  hearty  approval,  and  deeming 
it  very  good  and  useful,  we  wish  for  it  an  extensive  circulation." — 
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